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EDITORIAL  NOTE 


The  story  of  the  first  edition  of  The  South  Seas  is  very 
interesting.  Of  the  first  original  edition,  1890,  but  seven 
copies  passed  into  circulation,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
can  all  be  traced.  One  copy  is  in  the  library  of  George  M. 
Williamson,  Esq.,  and  the  present  edition  is  a  reprint  of 
that.  It  varies  greatly  from  the  edition  published  in  1896, 
much  matter  in  the  early  chapters  of  the  original  being  sup¬ 
pressed  in  all  the  later  editions,  English  or  American.  Mr. 
Williamson’s  copy  is  from  the  C.  B.  Foote  collection  of 
Stevensoniana,  and  possesses  an  added  value  and  interest  be¬ 
cause  of  two  letters  it  contains  from  Edmund  Gosse  to  Mr. 
Foote  telling  the  story  of  the  edition  and  the  history  of  the 
copy  in  hand.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Williamson  these 
letters  are  here  given: 

29  Dexamere  Terrace, 
Westbourne  Square,  W., 

12,  3,  ’92. 

My  Dear  Foote: 

I  am  sending  you  to-day  a  little  volume  which  I  hope  you  will  like  to 
add  to  your  collection.  It  is  Stevenson’s  “  South  Sea  Letters,”  published 
in  1890  in  an  edition  of  only  22  copies.  Of  these  15  or  so  were  cut  up 
to  be  distributed  to  the  newspapers  which  issued  the  letters,  so  that 
you  may  safely  consider  that  not  more  than  seven  copies  are  in  existence. 
Or  rather,  perhaps,  eight,  for  the  one  I  send  you  was  snatched  from 
the  cutting  up,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  become  a  curiosity,  by  my 
poor  friend  Wolcott  Balestier.  He  gave  it  to  me,  and  shortly  after  I 
had  one  from  R.  L.  S.  himself. 

This  volume  has  a  special  value  in  that  Stevenson  has  now  decided 
not  to  bring  out  this  book  at  all.  So  that  it  is  not  merely  a  rarity,  but 
indispensable  to  a  Stevenson  collection. 

I  was  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  gift  of  the  “  Four  Private 
Libraries.”  How  exquisite  are  the  reproductions  in  it. 

Believe  me, 

My  dear  Foote, 

Ever  Sincerely  yours, 

Edmuhd  Gossb. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE 


29  Delamebe  Tebbace, 
Westboubne  Square,  W., 

18,  10,  ’96. 

My  Deab  Foote  : 

Be  reassured  about  your  “  South  Seas  ”  of  1890.  It  is  quite  perfect, 
as  perfect  at  least  as  any  existing  copy.  Chapters  XVI-XVII-XVIII 
were  never  reprinted.  So  there  are  no  “  scraps  ”  to  hope  for. 

I  am  always  looking  out  for  your  final  desiderata.  But  the  rage  of 
collectors  has  been  pushed  to  such  an  excess  that  no  Stevensoniana  of 
real  value  appears.  Your  collection  must  be  one  of  the  best  in  ex¬ 
istence.  It  is  far  more  full  than  mine.  Some  day  I  hope  to  hear  of 
an  “Object  of  Pity”  for  you.  This  and  the  “South  Seas”  seem  to 
be  the  rarest  of  all  his  things. 

I  have  just  been  fitting  out  my  young  son  of  17,  who  has  a  consuming 
passion  for  birds  and  bugs,  to  join  the  scientific  expedition  in  the 
Andes.  He  started  last  Friday.  Is  it  not  a  magnificent  thing  for  a 
bold  lad  to  spend  nine  months  in  the  unexplored  heart  of  the  Andes? 
I  think  how  poor  dear  R.  L.  S.  would  have  been  inspired  to  celebrate 
the  adventures  of  “  my  little  pink  Gosse  in  a  tub  ”  as  he  called  Philip 
when  first  he  came  into  the  world ! 

I  hope  you  are  well,  and  fairly  happy  about  your  elections. 

Yours  most  truly. 


Edmund  Gosse. 
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PART  I 

THE  MARQUESAS 


CHAPTER  I 

AN  ISLAND  LANDFALL 

FOR  nearly  ten  years  my  health  had  been  declining;  and 
for  some  while  before  I  set  forth  upon  my  voyage, 
I  believed  I  was  come  to  the  afterpiece  of  life,  and  had  only 
the  nurse  and  undertaker  to  expect.  It  was  suggested  that 
I  should  try  the  South  Seas ;  and  I  was  not  unwilling  to  visit 
like  a  ghost,  and  be  carried  like  a  bale,  among  scenes  that 
had  attracted  me  in  youth  and  health.  I  chartered  accord¬ 
ingly  Dr.  Merrit’s  schooner  yacht,  the  Casco,  seventy-four 
tons  register;  sailed  from  San  Prancisco  towards  the  end 
of  June,  1888,  visited  the  Eastern  Islands,  and  was  left 
early  the  next  year  at  Honolulu.  Hence,  lacking  courage 
to  return  to  my  old  life  of  the  house  and  sick-room,  I 
set  forth  to  leeward  in  a  trading  schooner,  the  Equator, 
of  a  little  over  seventy  tons,  spent  four  months  among 
the  atolls  of  the  Gilbert  group,  and  reached  Samoa  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  ’89.  By  that  time,  gratitude  and  habit 
were  beginning  to  attach  me  to  the  islands ;  I  had  gained 
a  competency  of  strength,  I  had  made  friends ;  I  had  learned 
new  interests ;  the  time  of  my  voyages  had  passed  like  days 
in  fairyland;  and  I  decided  to  remain.  I  begin  to  prepare 
these  pages  at  sea,  on  a  third  cruise,  in  the  trading  steamer 
Janet  Nicoll  If  more  days  are  granted  me,  they  shall  be 
passed  where  I  have  found  life  most  pleasant  and  man  most 
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interesting;  the  axes  ot  my  black  boys  are  already  clearing 
the  foundations  of  my  future  house;  and  I  must  learn  to 
address  readers  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea. 

That  I  should  thus  have  reversed  the  verdict  of  Lord 
Tennyson’s  hero  is  less  eccentric  than  appears.  Few  men 
who  come  to  the  islands  leave  them;  they  grow  grey  where 
they  alighted;  the  palm  shades  and  the  trade-wind  fan  them 
till  they  die,  perhaps  cherishing  to  the  last  the  fancy  of  a 
visit  home,  which  is  rarely  made,  more  rarely  enjoyed,  and 
yet  more  rarely  repeated.  No  part  of  the  world  exerts  the 
same  attractive  power  upon  the  visitor,  and  the  task  before 
me  is  to  communicate  to  fireside  travellers  some  sense  of  its 
seduction,  and  to  describe  the  life,  at  sea  and  ashore,  of  many 
hundred  thousand  persons,  some  of  our  own  blood  and 
language,  all  our  contemporaries,  and  yet  as  remote  in 
thought  and  habit  as  Rob  Roy  or  Barbarossa,  the  Apostles 
or  the  Caesars. 

The  first  experience  can  never  be  repeated.  The  first  love, 
the  first  sunrise,  the  first  South  Sea  island  are  memories  apart 
and  touched  a  virginity  of  sense.  On  the  28th  of  July, 
1888,  the  moon  was  an  hour  down  by  four  in  the  morning. 
In  the  east  a  radiating  centre  of  brightness  told  of  the  day ; 
and  beneath,  on  the  skyline,  the  morning  bank  was  already 
building,  black  as  ink.  We  have  all  read  of  the  swiftness 
of  the  day’s  coming  and  departure  in  low  latitudes;  it  is  a 
point  on  which  the  scientific  and  the  sentimental  tourist  are 
at  one,  and  has  inspired  some  tasteful  poetry.  The  period 
certainly  varies  with  the  season ;  but  here  is  one  case  exactly 
noted.  Although  the  dawn  was  thus  preparing  by  four, 
the  sun  was  not  up  till  six;  and  it  was  half -past  five  before 
we  could  distinguish  our  expected  islands  from  the  clouds 
on  the.  horizon.  Eight  degrees  south,  and  the  day  two  hours 
a-coming.  The  interval  was  passed  on  deck  in  the  silence  of 
expectation,  the  customary  thrill  of  landfall  heightened  by 
the  strangeness  of  the  shores  that  we  were  then  approaching. 
Slowly  they  took  shape  in  the  attenuating  darkness.  Ua- 
huna,  piling  up  to  a  truncated  summit,  appeared  the  first 
upon  the  starboard  bow;  almost  abeam  arose  our  destination, 
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Nukahiva,  whelmed  in  cloud;  and  betwixt  and  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  displayed  the  needles  of  Ua-pu. 
These  pricked  about  the  line  of  the  horizon ;  like  the  pinnacles 
of  some  ornate  and  monstrous  church,  they  stood  there,  in 
the  sparkling  brightness  of  the  morning,  the  fit  sign-board 
of  a  world  of  wonders. 

Not  one  soul  aboard  the  Casco  had  set  foot  upon  the 
islands  or  knew,  except  by  accident,  one  word  of  any  of 
the  island  tongues ;  and  it  was  with  something  perhaps  of  the 
same  anxious  pleasure  as  thrilled  the  bosom  of  discoverers 
that  we  drew  near  these  problematic  shores.  The  land  heaved 
up  in  peaks  and  rising  vales ;  it  fell  in  cliffs  and  buttresses ; 
its  colour  ran  through  fifty  modulations  in  a  scale  of  pearl 
and  rose  and  olive ;  and  it  was  crowned  above  by  opalescent 
clouds.  The  suffusion  of  vague  hues  deceived  the  eye;  the 
shadows  of  clouds  were  confounded  with  the  articulations  of 
the  mountain ;  and  the  isle  and  its  unsubstantial  canopy  rose 
and  shimmered  before  us  like  a  single  mass.  There  was  no 
beacon,  no  smoke  of  towns  to  be  expected,  no  plying  pilot. 
Somewhere,  in  that  pale  phantasmagoria  of  cliff  and  cloud, 
our  haven  lay  concealed ;  and  somewhere  to  the  east  of  it 
the  only  sea-mark  given — a  certain  headland,  known  indif¬ 
ferently  as  Cape  Adam  and  Eve,  or  Cape  Jack  and  Jane, 
and  distinguished  by  two  colossal  figures,  the  gross  statuary 
of  nature.  These  we  were  to  find ;  for  these  we  craned  and 
stared,  focussed  glasses,  and  wrangled  over  charts;  and  the 
sun  was  overhead  and  the  land  close  ahead  before  we  found 
them.  To  a  ship  approaching,  like  the  Casco,  from  the 
north  they  proved  indeed  the  least  conspicuous  features  of 
a  striking  coast ;  the  surf  flying  high  above  its  base ;  strange, 
austere,  and  feathered  mountains  rising  behindhand  Jack 
and  Jane,  or  Adam  and  Eve,  impending  like  a  pair  of  warts 
above  the  breakers. 

Thence  we  bore  away  along  shore.  On  our  port  beam 
we  might  hear  the  explosions  of  the  surf ;  a  few  birds  flew 
fishing  under  the  prow ;  there  was  no  other  sound  or  mark 
of  life,  whether  of  man  or  beast,  in  all  that  quarter  of  the 
island.  Winged  by  her  own  impetus  and  the  dying  breeze, 
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the  Casco  skimmed  under  cliffs,  opened  out  a  cove,  showed 
us  a  beach  and  some  green  trees,  and  flitted  by  again,  bowing 
to  the  swell.  The  trees,  from  our  distance,  might  have  been 
hazel ;  the  beach  might  have  been  in  Europe ;  the  mountain 
forms  behind  modelled  in  little  from  the  Al]5s,  and  the  forest 
which  clustered  on  their  ramparts  a  growth  no  more  con¬ 
siderable  than  our  Scottish  heath.  Again  the  cliff  yawned, 
but  now  with  a  deeper  entry ;  and  the  Casco,  hauling  her 
wind,  began  to  slide  into  the  bay  of  Anaho.  The  cocoa 
palm,  that  giraffe  of  vegetables,  so  graceful,  so  ungainly, 
to  the  European  eye  so  foreign,  was  to  be  seen  crowding 
on  the  beach,  and  climbing  and  fringing  the  steep  sides  of 
mountains.  Rude  and  bare  hills  embraced  the  inlet  upon 
either  hand ;  it  was  enclosed  to  the  landward  by  a  bulk  of 
shattered  mountains.  In  every  crevice  of  that  barrier  the 
forest  harboured,  roosting  and  nesting  there  like  birds  about 
a  ruin;  and  far  above,  it  greened  and  roughened  the  razor 
edges  of  the  summit. 

Under  the  eastern  shore,  our  schooner,  now  bereft  of  any 
breeze,  continued  to  creep  in:  the  smart  creature,  when  once 
under  way,  appearing  motive  in  herself.  From  close  aboard 
arose  the  bleating  of  young  lambs ;  a  bird  sang  in  the  hill¬ 
side  ;  the  scent  of  the  land  and  of  a  hundred  fruits  or  flowers 
flowed  forth  to  meet  us ;  and,  presently,  a  house  or  two 
appeared,  standing  high  on  the  ankles  of  the  hills,  and  one 
of  these  surrounded  with  what  seemed  a  garden.  These 
conspicuous  habitations,  that  patch  of  culture,  had  we  but 
known  it,  were  a  mark  of  the  passage  of  whites  ;  and  we  might 
have  approached  a  hundred  islands  and  not  found  their 
parallel.  It  was  longer  ere  we  spied  the  native  village,  stand¬ 
ing  (in  the  universal  fashion)  close  upon  a  curve  of  beach, 
close  under  a  grove  of  palms;  the  sea  in  front  growling  and 
whitening  on  a  concave  arc  of  reef.  For  the  cocoa  tree 
and  the  island  man  are  both  lovers  and  neighbours  of  the 
surf.  “  The  coral  waxes,  the  palm  grows,  but  man  departs,” 
says  the  sad  Tahitian  proverb ;  but  they  are  all  three,  so  long 
as  they  endure,  co-haunters  of  the  beach.  The  mark  of  an¬ 
chorage  was  a  blow-hole  in  the  rocks,  near  the  south-easterly 
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corner  of  the  bay.  Punctually  to  our  use,  the  blow-hole 
spouted;  the  schooner  turned  upon  her  heel;  the  anchor 
plunged.  It  was  a  small  sound,  a  great  event ;  my  soul  went 
down  with  these  moorings  whence  no  windlass  may  extract 
nor  any  diver  fish  it  up ;  and  I,  and  some  part  of  my  ship’s 
company,  were  from  that  hour  the  bondslaves  of  the  isles 
of  Vivien. 

Before  yet  the  anchor  plunged  a  canoe  was  already  pad¬ 
dling  from  the  hamlet.  It  contained  two  men:  one  white, 
one  brown  and  tattoed  across  the  face  with  bands  of  blue, 
both  in  immaculate  white  European  clothes :  the  resident 
trader,  Mr.  Regler,  and  the  native  chief,  Taipi-Kikino. 
“  Captain,  is  it  permitted  to  come  on  board?  ”  were  the  first 
words  we  heard  among  the  islands.  Canoe  followed  canoe 
till  the  ship  swarmed  with  stalwart,  six-foot  men  in  every 
stage  of  undress ;  some  in  a  shirt,  some  in  a  loin-cloth,  one 
in  a  handkerchief  imperfectly  adjusted;  some,  and  these 
the  more  considerable,  tattooed  from  head  to  foot  in  awful 
patterns ;  some  barbarous  and  knived ;  one,  who  sticks  in  my 
memory  as  something  bestial,  squatting  on  his  hams  in  a 
canoe,  sucking  an  orange  and  spitting  it  out  again  to  alter¬ 
nate  sides  with  ape-like  vivacity — all  talking,  and  we  could 
not  understand  one  word ;  all  trying  to  trade  with  us  who  had 
no  thought  of  trading,  or  offering  us  island  curios  at  prices 
palpably  absurd.  There  was  no  word  of  welcome;  no  show 
of  civility ;  no  hand  extended  save  that  of  the  chief  and  Mr. 
Regler.  As  we  still  continued  to  refuse  the  proffered  arti¬ 
cles,  complaint  ran  high  and  rude;  and  one,  the  jester  of  the 
party,  railed  upon  our  meanness  amid  jeering  laughter. 
Amongst  other  angry  pleasantries — “  Here  is  a  mighty  fine 
ship,”  said  he,  “  to  have  no  money  on  board !  ”  I  own  I  was 
inspired  with  sensible  repugnance;  even  with  alarm.  The 
ship  was  manifestly  in  their  power;  we  had  women  on  board; 
I  knew  nothing  of  my  guests  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were 
cannibals;  the  Directory  (my  only  guide)  was  full  of  timid 
cautions;  and  as  for  the  trader,  whose  presence  might  else 
have  reassured  me,  were  not  whites  in  the  Pacific  the  usual 
instigators  and  accomplices  of  native  outrage?  When  he 
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reads  this  confession,  our  kind  friend,  Mr.  Regler,  can 
afford  to  smile. 

Later  in  the  day,  as  I  sat  writing  up  my  journal,  the  cabin 
was  filled  from  end  to  end  with  Marquesans:  three  brown¬ 
skinned  generations,  squatted  cross-legged  upon  the  floor, 
and  regarding  me  in  silence  with  embarrassing  eyes.  The 
eyes  of  all  Polynesians  are  large,  luminous,  and  melting; 
they  are  like  the  eyes  of  animals  and  some  Italians.  The 
Romans  knew  that  look,  and  had  a  word  for  it:  occuli  putres, 
they  said — eyes  rancid  with  expression.  A  kind  of  despair 
came  over  me,  to  sit  there  helpless  under  all  these  staring 
orbs,  and  be  thus  blocked  in  a  corner  of  my  cabin  by  this 
speechless  crowd:  and  a  kind  of  rage  to  think  they  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  articulate  communication,  like  furred 
animals,  or  folk  born  deaf,  or  the  dwellers  of  some  alien 
planet. 

To  cross  the  channel  is,  for  a  boy  of  twelve,  to  change 
heavens;  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  for  a  man  of  twenty-four, 
is  hardly  to  modify  his  diet.  But  I  was  now  escaped  out  of 
the  shadow  of  the  Roman  empire,  under  whose  toppling 
monuments  we  were  all  cradled,  whose  laws  and  letters  are  on 
every  hand  of  us,  constraining  and  preventing.  I  was  now 
to  see  what  men  might  be  whose  fathers  had  never  studied 
Virgil,  had  never  been  conquered  by  Cassar,  and  never  been 
ruled  by  the  wisdom  of  Gaius  or  Papinian.  By  the  same 
step,  I  had  journeyed  forth  out  of  that  comfortable  zone  of 
kindred  languages,  where  the  curse  of  Babel  is  so  easy  to  be 
remedied ;  and  my  new  fellow-creatures  sat  before  me  dumb 
like  images.  Methought,  in  my  travels,  all  human  relation 
was  to  be  excluded;  and  when  I  returned  home  (for  in  those 
days  I  still  projected  my  return)  I  should  have  but  dipped 
into  a  picture  book  without  a  text.  Nay,  and  I  even  ques¬ 
tioned  if  my  travels  should  be  much  prolonged ;  perhaps  they 
were  destined  to  a  speedy  end;  perhaps  my  subsequent  friend, 
Kauanui,  whom  I  remarked  there,  sitting  silent  with  the  rest, 
for  a  man  of  some  authority,  might  leap  from  his  hams 
with  an  ear-splitting  signal,  the  ship  be  carried  at  a  rush, 
and  the  ship’s  company  butchered  for  the  table. 
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There  could  be  nothing  more  natural  than  these  appre¬ 
hensions,  nor  anything  more  groundless.  In  my  experience 
of  the  islands,  I  had  never  again  so  menacing  a  reception; 
were  I  to  meet  with  such  to-day,  I  should  be  more  alarmed 
and  tenfold  more  surprised.  The  majority  of  Polynesians 
are  easy  folk  to  get  in  touch  with,  frank,  fond  of  notice, 
greedy  of  the  least  affection,  like  amiable,  fawning  dogs; 
and  even  with  the  Marquesans,  so  recently  and  so  imper¬ 
fectly  redeemed  from  a  blood-boltered  barbarism,  all  were  to 
become  our  intimates,  and  one,  at  least,  was  to  mourn  sin¬ 
cerely  our  departure. 


CHAPTER  n 


MAKING  FRIENDS 

THE  impediment  of  tongues  was  one  that  I  particularly 
over-estimated.  The  languages  of  Polynesia  are  easy 
to  smatter,  though  hard  to  speak  with  elegance.  And  they 
are  extremely  similar,  so  that  a  person  who  has  a  tincture 
of  one  or  two  may  risk,  not  without  hope,  an  attempt  upon 
the  others. 

The  most  odd  and  obvious  variation  is  in  the  consonants. 
T  and  K,  R  and  L,  are  interchanged  in  different  dialects; 
so  is  the  group  F,  H,  V,  W  or  WH ;  and  the  process  by 
which  the  difference  arose  is  still  to  be  observed  in  operation. 
The  islands  are  subject  to  epidemic  tricks  of  speech,  such  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  in  Europe.  It  is  not  long  since  all 
fashionable  France  adopted  the  burr,  all  fashionable  Eng¬ 
land  lisped,  or  all  unfashionable  London  sounded  V  for  W. 
In  Europe  these  epidemics  come  and  go,  so  that  already,  in 
the  earlier  novels  of  Bulwer-Lytton,  their  traces  make  us 
stare.  In  the  islands,  where  all  the  world  is  “  in  society,” 
and  the  whole  population  adopts  at  the  same  moment  the 
same  novelty,  the  consequence  is  more  enduring.  In  this 
way,  within  the  last  half  century,  K  has  driven  T  out  of 
Hawaii,  and  within  the  last  few  years,  the  same  deformation 
has  involved  the  beautiful  language  of  Samoa.  T  is  now 
rarely  sounded  there  except  in  set  orations ;  and  so  much 
confusion  reigns  that  I  have  heard  a  Samoan  pastor  say 
“  Kupu  ”  and  “Atua  ”  in  the  same  clause  of  a  prayer.  The 
K  is  no  new  sound  in  the  Samoan  language ;  it  was  once 
common.  Fashion  expelled,  and  now  fashion  reinstates,  it, 
like  exiles  after  an  amnesty.  And,  once  more  like  the  exiles, 
it  returns  to  find  its  old  seat  occupied  by  others,  and  to  fill 
new  positions.  The  place  of  the  old  K,  once  so  carefully  in- 
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truded,  is  still  marked  by  the  apostrophe  or  so-called  catch ; 
while  the  new  K,  now  so  wantonly  reimported,  usurps  the 
part  of  T.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  latter 
fashion  started  after  the  language  was  already  written  and 
printed  and  assiduously  read,  and  that  it  has  been  and  still 
is,  steadily  resisted  by  the  mission,  the  central  educating 
body.  How  much  more  swiftly  must  similar  whims  and 
mimicries  have  defaced  and  divided  the  dialects  of  a  bookless 
antiquity.  And  accordingly,  when  we  look  to  Melanesia, 
we  find  the  speech  of  the  same  island  is  infinitely  broken  up. 
In  the  small  isle  of  Tana,  Mr.  F.  A.  Campbell  counts  no  fewer 
than  six  languages ;  and  on  New  Caledonia  I  was  assured 
there  were  not  less  than  fifty;  the  latter  figure  struck  me 
with  incredulity.  Mr.  Gallet  (who  gave  it  me  for  a  round 
number)  immediately  called  into  the  office  one  of  his  native 
assistants,  asked  the  lad  what  languages  he  could  understand 
and  which  he  could  not,  and  as  each  was  named,  showed  me 
its  territory  on  the  map.  The  boy  spoke  three;  he  men¬ 
tioned  (I  think)  four  of  which  he  was  quite  ignorant;  and 
they  were  all  close  neighbours  in  a  narrow  belt  across  the 
island.  Mr.  Campbell,  after  chronicling  the  fact  quoted 
above,  goes  on  to  philosophise,  “  It  is  a  well-known  fact,”  he 
says,  “  that  if  there  be  no  fixed  standard  ” — he  refers  to  the 
art  of  writing — “  a  language  will  quickly  alter ;  and  that  if, 
under  these  circumstances,  people  originally  speaking  the 
same  language  be  separated  and  kept  apart,  and  opposed  to 
each  other  in  war  and  stratagem,  their  language  will  develop 
into  different  dialects,  and  become  so  different  as  to  entitle 
them  to  be  called  different  languages.”  I  quote  these  words 
because  they  appear  so  conclusive,  and  because  they  are  seem- 
ingly  quite  true  for  Melanesia.  How  then  to  explain  the 
contrary  experience  of  the  Polynesians?  These  are  spread 
over  a  great  field  of  ocean,  from  north  to  south,  and  from 
west  to  east.  Intercourse  had  long  ceased  between  nearly  all 
the  groups.  On  the  same  island,  in  the  Marquesas,  every 
glen  was  in  perpetual  cannibal  warfare  with  its  neighbours. 
And  yet  to-day,  from  the  extreme  north  to  the  extreme  south, 
the  language  is  probably  not  so  different  as  Breton  is  from 
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Welsh;  and  the  Polynesian,  landing  on  any  isle  within  these 
broad  bounds,  will  be  readily  understood  in  almost  all 
essentials. 

And  again,  not  only  is  Polynesian  easy  to  smatter,  but 
interpreters  abound.  Missionaries,  traders*  and  broken  white 
folk  living  on  the  bounty  of  the  natives,  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  isle  and  hamlet;  and  even  where  these  are  un¬ 
serviceable,  the  natives  themselves  have  often  scraped  up  a 
little  English,  and  in  the  French  zone  (though  far  less  com¬ 
monly)  a  little  French-English,  or  an  efficient  pidgin,  what 
is  called  to  the  westward  “  Beach-la-Mar,”  comes  easy  to  the 
Polynesian ;  it  is  now  taught,  besides,  in  the  schools  of 
Hawaii;  and  from  the  multiplicity  of  British  ships,  and  the 
nearness  of  the  States  on  the  one  hand  and  the  colonies  on 
the  other,  it  may  be  called,  and  will  almost  certainly  become, 
the  tongue  of  the  Pacific.  I  will  instance  a  few  examples.  I 
met  in  Majuro  a  Marshall  Island  boy  who  spoke  excellent 
English ;  this  he  had  learned  in  the  German  firm  in  Jaluit,  yet 
did  not  speak  one  word  of  German.  I  heard  from  a  gendarme 
who  had  taught  school  in  Rapa-iti  that  while  the  children  had 
the  utmost  difficulty  or  reluctance  to  learn  French,  they 
picked  up  English  on  the  wayside,  and  as  if  by  accident.  On 
one  of  the  most  out-of-the-way  atolls  in  the  Carolines,  my 
friend  Mr.  Benjamin  Herd  was  amazed  to  find  the  lads  play¬ 
ing  cricket  on  the  beach  and  talking  English;  and  it  was 
in  English  that  the  crew  of  the  Janet  Nicoll,  a  set  of  black 
boys  from  different  Melanesian  islands,  communicated  with 
other  natives  throughout  the  cruise,  transmitted  orders,  and 
sometimes  jested  together  on  the  fore-hatch.  But  what 
struck  me  perhaps  most  of  all  was  a  word  I  heard  on  the 
verandah  of  the  Tribunal  at  Noumea.  A  case  had  just  been 
heard — a  trial  for  infanticide  against  an  ape-like  native 
woman;  and  the  audience  were  smoking  cigarettes  as  they 
awaited  the  verdict.  An  anxious,  amiable  French  lady,  not 
far  from  tears,  was  eager  for  acquittal,  and  declared  she 
would  engage  the  prisoner  to  be  her  children’s  nurse.  The 
bystanders  exclaimed  at  the  proposal;  the  woman  was  a  sav¬ 
age,  said  they,  and  spoke  no  language.  “Mais,  vous  savez” 
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objected  the  fair  sentimentalist ;  “  ils  apprennent  si  vite 
V Anglais!  ” 

But  to  be  able  to  speak  to  people  is  not  all.  And  in  the 
first  stage  of  my  relations  with  natives  I  was  helped  by  two 
things.  To  begin  with,  I  was  the  showman  of  the  Casco. 
She,  her  fine  lines,  tall  spars,  and  snowy  decks,  the  crimson 
fittings  of  the  saloon,  and  the  white,  the  gilt,  and  the  repeat¬ 
ing  mirrors  of  the  tiny  cabin,  brought  us  a  hundred  visitors. 
The  men  fathomed  out  her  dimensions  with  their  arms,  as 
their  fathers  fathomed  out  the  ships  of  Cook;  the  women 
declared  the  cabins  more  lovely  than  a  church ;  bouncing 
Junos  were  never  weary  of  sitting  in  the  chairs  and  con¬ 
templating  in  the  glass  their  own  bland  images ;  and  I  have 
seen  one  lady  strip  up  her  dress,  and  with  cries  of  wonder 
and  delight,  rub  herself  bare-breeched  upon  the  velvet  cush¬ 
ions.  Biscuit,  jam,  and  syrup  was  the  entertainment;  and 
as  in  European  parlours,  the  photograph  album  went  the 
round.  This  sober  gallery,  their  everyday  costumes  and 
physiognomies,  had  become  transformed,  in  three  weeks’ 
sailing,  into  things  wonderful  and  rich  and  foreign;  alien 
faces,  barbaric  dresses,  they  were  now  beheld  and  fingered, 
in  the  swerving  cabin,  with  innocent  excitement  and  surprise. 
Her  Majesty  was  often  recognised,  and  I  have  seen  French 
subjects  kiss  her  photograph;  Captain  Speedy — in  an  Abys¬ 
sinian  war-dress,  supposed  to  be  the  uniform  of  the  British 
army — met  with  much  acceptance;  and  the  effigies  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  were  admired  in  the  Marquesas.  There  is  the 
place  for  him  to  go  when  he  shall  be  weary  of  Middlesex  and 
Homer. 

It  was  perhaps  yet  more  important  that  I  had  enjoyed  in 
my  youth  some  knowledge  of  our  Scots  folk  of  the  Highlands 
and  the  Islands.  Not  much  beyond  a  century  has  passed 
since  these  were  in  the  same  convulsive  and  transitionary 
state  as  the  Marquesans  of  to-day.  In  both  cases,  an  alien 
authority  enforced,  the  clans  disarmed,  the  chiefs  deposed, 
new  customs  introduced,  and  chiefly  that  fashion  of  regard¬ 
ing  money  as  the  means  and  object  of  existence.  The  com¬ 
mercial  age,  in  each,  succeeding  at  a  bound  to  an  age  of 
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war  abroad  and  patriarchal  communism  at  home.  In  one 
the  cherished  practice  of  tattooing,  in  the  other  a  cherished 
costume,  proscribed.  In  each  a  main  luxury  cut  off :  beef 
driven  under  cloud  of  night  from  Lowland  pastures,  denied 
to  the  meat-loving  Highlander;  long-pig,  pirated  from  the 
next  village,  to  the  man-eating  Kanaka.  The  grumbling,  the 
secret  ferment,  the  fears  and  resentments,  the  alarms  and 
sudden  councils  of  Marquesan  chiefs,  reminded  me  contin¬ 
ually  of  the  days  of  Lovat  and  Struan.  Hospitality,  tact, 
natural  fine  manners,  and  a  touchy  punctilio,  are  common  to 
both  races :  common  to  both  tongues,  the  trick  of  dropping 
medial  consonants.  Here  is  a  table  of  two  wide-spread 
Polynesian  words : — 


House . 

Love* 

New  Zealand 

FARE 

AROHA 

Tahitian 

WHARE 

Samoan 

FALE 

talofa 

Manihiki 

FALE 

ALOHA 

Hawaiian 

HALE 

ALOHA 

Marquesan 

ha'e 

KAOHA 

The  elision  of  medial  consonants,  so  marked  in  these  Mar¬ 
quesan  instances,  is  no  less  common  both  in  Gaelic  and  the 
Lowland  Scots.  Stranger  still,  that  prevalent  Polynesian 
sound,  the  so-called  catch,  written  with  an  apostrophe,  and 
often  or  always  the  gravestone  of  a  perished  consonant,  is 
too  heard  in  Scotland  to  this  day.  When  a  Scot  pronounces 
water,  better,  or  bottle — wa’er,  be’er,  or  bo’le — the  sound  is 
precisely  that  of  the  catch;  and  I  think  we  may  go  beyond, 
and  say,  that  if  such  a  population  could  be  isolated,  and  this 
mispronunciation  should  become  the  rule,  it  might  prove  the 
first  stage  of  transition  from  t  to  Jc,  which  is  the  disease  of 
Polynesian  languages.  The  tendency  of  the  Marquesans, 
however,  is  to  urge  against  consonants,  or  at  least  on  the 
very  common  letter  l,  a  war  of  mere  extermination.  A 
hiatus  is  agreeable  to  any  Polynesian  ear;  the  ear  even  of 
the  stranger  soon  grows  used  to  these  barbaric  voids ;  but 
only  in  the  Marquesan  will  you  find  such  names  as  Haaii 

*  Where  that  word  is  used  as  a  salutation  I  give  that  form. 
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and  Paaaeua,  when  each  individual  vowel  must  be  separately 
uttered. 

These  points  of  similarity  between  a  South  Sea  people 
and  some  of  my  own  folk  at  home  run  much  in  my  head 
in  the  islands ;  and  not  only  incline  me  to  view  my  fresh 
acquaintances  with  favour,  but  continually  modify  my  judg¬ 
ment.  A  polite  Englishman  comes  to-day  to  the  Marquesans 
and  is  amazed  to  find  the  men  tattooed;  polite  Italians  came 
not  long  ago  to  England  and  found  cur  fathers  stained  with 
woad ;  and  when  I  paid  the  return  visit  as  a  little  boy,  I  was 
highly  diverted  with  the  backwardness  of  Italy:  so  insecure, 
so  much  a  matter  of  the  day  and  hour,  is  the  pre-eminence 
of  race.  It  was  so  that  I  hit  upon  a  means  of  communication 
which  I  recommend  to  travellers.  When  I  desired  any  detail 
of  savage  custom,  or  of  superstitious  belief,  I  cast  back  in 
the  story  of  my  fathers,  and  fished  for  what  I  wanted  with 
some  trait  of  equal  barbarism:  Michael  Scott,  Lord  Der- 
wentwater’s  head,  the  second-sight,  the  Water  Kelpie,  each 
of  these  I  have  found  to  be  a  killing  bait;  the  black  bull’s 
head  of  Stirling  procured  me  the  legend  of  Rahero;  and  what 
I  knew  of  the  Cluny  Macphersons,  or  the  Appin  Stewarts, 
enabled  me  to  learn,  and  helped  me  to  understand,  about  the 
Tevas  of  Tahiti.  The  native  was  no  longer  ashamed,  his 
sense  of  kinship  grew  warmer,  and  his  lips  were  opened.  It 
is  this  sense  of  kinship  that  the  traveller  must  rouse  and 
share;  or  he  had  better  content  himself  with  travels  from 
the  blue  bed  to  the  brown.  And  the  presence  of  one  Cockney 
titterer  will  cause  a  whole  party  to  walk  in  clouds  of 
darkness. 

The  hamlet  of  Anaho  stands  on  a  margin  of  flat  land  be¬ 
tween  the  west  of  the  beach  and  the  spring  of  the  impending 
mountains.  A  grove  of  palms,  perpetually  ruffling  its  green 
fans,  carpets  it  (as  for  a  triumph)  with  fallen  branches,  and 
shades  it  like  an  arbour.  A  road  runs  from  end  to  end  of 
the  covert  among  beds  of  flowers,  the  milliner’s  shop  of  the 
community;  and  here  and  there,  in  the  grateful  twilight, 
in  an  air  filled  with  a  diversity  of  scents,  and  still  within  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  surf  upon  the  reef,  the  native  houses  stand  in 
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scattered  neighbourhood.  ‘The  same  word,  as  we  have  seen, 
represents  in  many  tongues  of  Polynesia,  with  scarce  a 
difference,  the  abode  of  man.  But  although  the  word  be 
the  same,  the  structure  itself  continually  varies;  and  the 
Marquesan,  among  the  most  backward  and  barbarous  of 
islanders,  was  yet  the  most  commodiously  lodged.  The  grass 
huts  of  Hawaii,  the  birdcage  houses  of  Tahiti,  or  the  open 
shed,  with  the  crazy  Venetian  blinds,  of  the  polite  Samoan — 
none  of  these  can  be  compared  with  the  Marquesan  paepae- 
hae,  or  dwelling  platform.  The  paepae  is  an  oblong  terrace 
built  without  cement  of  black  volcanic  stone,  from  twenty 
to  fifty  feet  in  length,  raised  from  four  to  eight  feet  from 
the  earth,  and  accessible  by  a  broad  stair.  Along  the  back 
of  this,  and  coming  to  about  half  its  width,  runs  the  open 
front  of  the  house,  like  a  covered  gallery:  the  interior  some¬ 
times  neat  and  almost  elegant  in  its  bareness,  the  sleeping 
space  divided  off  by  an  end-long  coaming,  some  bright  rai¬ 
ment  perhaps  hanging  from  a  nail,  and  a  lamp  and  one  of 
White’s  sewing  machines  the  only  marks  of  civilisation.  On 
the  outside,  at  one  end  of  the  terrace,  burns  the  cooking-fire 
under  a  shed ;  at  the  other  there  is  perhaps  a  pen  for  pigs ; 
the  remainder  is  the  evening  lounge  and  al  fresco  banquet- 
hall  of  the  inhabitants.  To  some  houses  water  is  brought 
down  the  mountain  in  bamboo  pipes,  perforated  for  the  sake 
of  sweetness.  With  the  Highland  comparison  in  my  mind, 
I  was  struck  to  remember  the  sluttish  mounds  of  turf  and 
stone  in  which  I  have  sat  and  been  entertained  in  the  Hebrides 
and  the  North  Islands.  Two  things,  I  suppose,  explain  the 
contrast.  In  Scotland  wood  is  rare,  and  with  materials  so 
rude  as  turf  and  stone  the  very  hope  of  neatness  is  excluded. 
And  in  Scotland  it  is  cold.  Shelter  and  a  hearth  are  needs 
so  pressing  that  a  man  looks  not  beyond ;  he  is  out  all  day 
after  a  bare  bellyful,  and  at  night  when  he  saith,  44  Aha,  it 
is  warm !  ”  he  has  not  appetite  for  more.  Or  if  for  some¬ 
thing  else,  then  something  higher;  a  fine  school  of  poetry 
and  song  arose  in  these  rough  shelters,  and  an  air  like  “  Loc- 
haber  no  more  ”  is  an  evidence  of  refinement  more  convinc¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  more  imperishable,  than  a  palace. 
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To  one  such  dwelling  platform,  a  considerable  troop  of 
relatives  and  dependents  resort.  In  the  hour  of  the  dusk, 
when  the  fire  blazes,  and  the  scent  of  the  cooked  breadfruit 
fills  the  air,  and  perhaps  the  lamp  glints  already  between  the 
pillars  of  the  house,  you  shall  behold  them  silently  assemble 
to  this  meal,  men,  women  and  children ;  and  the  dogs  and  pigs 
frisk  together  up  the  terrace  stairway,  switching  rival  tails. 
The  strangers  from  the  ship  were  soon  equally  welcome: 
welcome  to  dip  their  fingers  in  the  wooden  dish,  to  drink 
cocoa-nuts,  to  share  the  circulating  pipe,  and  to  hear  and 
hold  high  debate  about  the  misdeeds  of  the  French,  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal,  or  the  geographical  position  of  San  Francisco 
and  New  Yo’ko.  In  a  Highland  hamlet,  quite  out  of  reach 
of  any  tourist,  I  have  met  the  same  plain  and  dignified 
hospitality. 

I  have  mentioned  two  facts — the  distasteful  behaviour  of 
our  earliest  visitors,  and  the  case  of  the  lady  who  rubbed 
herself  upon  the  cushions — which  would  give  a  very  false 
opinion  of  Marquesan  manners.  The  great  majority  of 
Polynesians  are  excellently  mannered;  but  the  Marquesan 
stands  apart,  annoying  and  attractive,  wild,  shy  and  refined. 
If  you  make  him  a  present  he  affects  to  forget  it,  and  it 
must  be  offered  him  again  at  his  going:  a  pretty  formality 
I  have  found  nowhere  else.  A  hint  will  get  rid  of  any  one 
or  any  number ;  they  are  so  fiercely  proud  and  modest ;  while 
many  of  the  more  lovable  but  blunter  islanders  crowd  upon 
a  stranger,  and  can  be  no  more  driven  off  than  flies.  A  slight 
or  an  insult  the  Marquesan  seems  never  to  forget.  I  was  one 
day  talking  by  the  wayside  with  my  friend  Hoka,  when  I 
perceived  his  eyes  suddenly  to  flash  and  his  stature  to  swell. 
A  white  horseman  was  coming  down  the  mountain,  and  as 
he  passed,  and  while  he  paused  to  exchange  salutations  with 
myself,  Hoka  was  still  staring  and  ruffling  like  a  game  cock. 
It  was  a  Corsican  who  had  years  before  called  him  cochin 
sauvage — cofon  chauvage,  as  Hoka  mispronounced  it.  With 
people  as  nice  and  so  touchy,  it  was  scarce  to  be  supposed  that 
our  company  of  greenhorns  should  not  blunder  into  offences. 
Hoka,  on  one  of  his  visits,  fell  suddenly  in  a  brooding  silence, 
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and  presently  after  left  the  ship  with  cold  formality.  When 
he  took  me  back  into  favour,  he  adroitly  and  pointedly  ex¬ 
plained  the  nature  of  my  offence:  I  had  asked  him  to  sell 
cocoa-nuts ;  and  in  Hoka’s  view  articles  of  food  were  things 
that  a  gentleman  should  give,  not  sell;  e,r  at  least  that  he 
should  not  sell  to  any  friend.  On  another  occasion  I  gave 
my  boat’s  crew  a  luncheon  of  chocolate  and  biscuits.  I  had 
sinned,  I  could  never  learn  how,  against  some  point  of  observ¬ 
ance  ;  and  though  I  was  drily  thanked,  my  offerings  were  left 
upon  the  beach.  But  our  worst  mistake  was  a  slight  we 
put  on  Toma,  Hoka’s  adoptive  father,  and  in  his  own  eyes 
the  rightful  chief  of  Anaho.  In  the  first  place,  we  did  not 
call  upon  him,  as  perhaps  we  should,  in  his  fine  new  European 
house,  the  only  one  in  the  hamlet.  In  the  second  when  we 
came  ashore  upon  a  visit  to  his  rival,  Taipi-kikino,  it  was 
Toma  whom  we  saw  standing  at  the  head  of  the  beach,  a 
magnificent  figure  of  a  man,  magnificently  tattooed;  and  it 
was  of  Toma  that  we  asked  our  question :  “  Where  is  the 
chief?  ”  “  What  chief?  ”  cried  Toma,  and  turned  his  back 

on  the  blasphemers.  Nor  did  he  forgive  us.  Hoka  came 
and  went  with  us  daily ;  but,  alone  I  believe  of  all  the  country¬ 
side,  neither  Toma  nor  his  wife  set  foot  on  board  the  Casco . 
The  temptation  resisted  it  is  hard  for  a  European  to  com¬ 
pute.  “  The  flying  city  of  Laputa  ”  moored  for  a  fortnight 
in  St.  James’s  Park  affords  but  a  pale  figure  of  the  Casco 
anchored  before  Anaho;  for  the  Londoner  has  still  his 
change  of  pleasures,  but  the  Marquesan  passes  to  his  grave 
through  an  unbroken  uniformity  of  days. 

On  the  afternoon  before  it  was  intended  we  should  sail,  a 
valedictory  party  came  on  board:  nine  of  our  particular 
friends  equipped  with  gifts  and  dressed  as  for  a  festival. 
Hoka,  the  chief  dancer  and  singer,  the  greatest  dandy  of 
Anaho,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  young  fellows  in  the 
world — sullen,  showy,  dramatic,  light  as  a  feather  and  strong 
as  an  ox — it  would  have  been  hard,  on  that  occasion,  to  recog¬ 
nize,  as  he  sat  there  stooped  and  silent,  his  face  heavy  and 
grey.  It  was  strange  to  see  the  lad  so  much  affected ;  stranger 
still  to  recognise  in  his  last  gift  one  of  the  curios  we  had 
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refused  on  the  first  day,  and  to  know  our  friend,  so  gaily 
dressed,  so  plainly  moved  at  our  departure,  for  one  of  the 
half-naked  crew  that  had  besieged  and  insulted  us  on  our  ar¬ 
rival:  strangest  of  all,  perhaps,  to  find  in  that  carved  handle 
of  a  fan,  the  last  of  those  curiosities  of  the  first  day  which 
had  now  all  been  given  to  us  by  their  possessors — their  chief 
merchandise,  for  which  they  had  sought  to  ransom  us  as  long 
as  we  were  strangers,  which  they  pressed  on  us  for  nothing 
as  soon  as  we  were  friends.  The  last  visit  was  not  long  pro¬ 
tracted.  One  after  another  they  shook  hands  and  got  down 
into  their  canoe ;  when  Hoka  turned  his  back  immediately 
upon  the  ship,  so  that  we  saw  his  face  no  more.  Taipi,  on 
the  other  hand,  remained  standing  and  facing  us  with 
gracious  valedictory  gestures ;  and  when  Captain  Otis  dipped 
the  ensign,  the  whole  party  saluted  with  their  hats.  This 
was  the  farewell;  the  episode  of  our  visit  to  Anaho  was  held 
concluded ;  and  though  the  Casco  remained  nearly  forty 
hours  at  her  moorings,  not  one  returned  on  board,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  they  avoided  appearing  on  the  beach. 
This  reserve  and  dignity  is  the  finest  trait  of  the  Marquesan. 


CHAPTER  IH 


THE  MAROON 

OF  the  beauties  of  Anaho  books  might  be  written.  I 
remember  waking  about  three,  to  find  the  air  temper¬ 
ate  and  scented.  The  long  swell  brimmed  into  the  bay,  and 
seemed  to  fill  it  full  and  then  subside.  Gently,  deeply,  and 
silently  the  Casco  rolled;  only  at  times  a  block  piped  like  a 
bird.  Oceanward,  the  heaven  was  bright  with  stars  and  the 
sea  with  their  reflections.  If  I  looked  to  that  side,  I  might 
have  sung  with  the  Hawaiian  poet: 

Ua  maomao  Ka  lani,  ua  Kahaea  luna, 

Ua  pipi  ka  maka  o  ka  hoku. 

(The  heavens  were  fair,  they  stretched  above. 

Many  were  the  eyes  of  the  stars.) 

And  then  I  turned  shoreward,  and  high  squalls  were  over¬ 
head;  the  mountains  loomed  up  black;  and  I  could  have 
fancied  I  had  slipped  ten  thousand  miles  away  and  was  an¬ 
chored  in  a  Highland  loch;  that  when  the  day  came,  it  would 
show  pine,  and  heather,  and  green  fern,  and  roofs  of  tuit 
sending  up  the  smoke  of  peats;  and  the  alien  speech  that 
should  next  greet  my  ears  must  be  Gaelic,  not  Kanaka. 

And  day,  when  it  came,  brought  other  sights  and  thoughts. 
I  have  watched  the  morning  break  in  many  quarters  of  the 
world;  it  has  been  certainly  one  of  the  chief  joys  of  my 
existence,  and  the  dawn  that  I  saw  with  most  emotion  shone 
upon  the  bay  of  Anaho.  The  mountains  abruptly  overhang 
the  port  with  every  variety  of  surface  and  of  inclination, 
lawn,  and  cliff,  and  forest.  Not  one  of  these  but  wore  its 
proper  tint  of  saffron,  of  sulphur,  of  the  clove,  and  of  the 
rose.  The  lustre  was  like  that  of  satin ;  on  the  lighter  hues 
there  seemed  to  float  an  efflorescence;  a  solemn  bloom  ap- 
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peared  on  the  more  dark.  The  light  itself  was  the  ordinary 
light  of  morning,  colourless  and  clean ;  and  on  this  ground 
of  jewels,  pencilled  out  the  least  detail  of  drawing.  Mean¬ 
while,  around  the  hamlet,  under  the  palms,  where  the  blue 
shadow  lingered,  the  red  coals  of  cocoa  husk  and  the  light 
trails  of  smoke  betrayed  the  awakening  business  of  the  day ; 
along  the  beach,  men  and  women,  lads  and  lasses,  were  return¬ 
ing  from  the  bath  in  bright  raiment,  red  and  blue  and  green, 
such  as  we  delighted  to  see  in  the  coloured  little  pictures  of 
our  childhood ;  and  presently  the  sun  had  cleared  the  eastern 
hill,  and  the  glow  of  the  day  was  over  all. 

The  glow  continued  and  increased,  the  business,  from  the 
main  part,  ceased  before  it  had  begun.  Twice  in  the  day 
there  was  a  certain  stir  of  shepherding  along  the  seaward  • 
hills.  At  times  a  canoe  went  out  to  fish.  At  times  a  woman 
or  two  languidly  filled  a  basket  in  the  cotton  patch.  At  times 
a  pipe  would  sound  out  of  the  shadow  of  a  house,  ringing 
the  changes  on  its  three  notes,  with  an  effect  like  Que  le  jour 
me  dure  repeated  endlessly.  Or  at  times,  across  a  comer  of 
the  bay,  two  natives  might  communicate  in  the  Marquesan 
manner  with  conventional  whistlings.  All  else  was  sleep  and 
silence.  The  surf  broke  and  shone  around  the  shores ;  a 
species  of  black  crane  fished  in  the  broken  water ;  the  black 
pigs  were  continually  galloping  by  on  some  affair ;  but  the 
people  might  never  have  awaked,  or  they  might  all  be  dead. 

My  favourite  haunt  was  opposite  the  hamlet,  where  was  a 
landing  in  a  cove  under  a  lianaed  cliff.  The  beach  was  lined 
with  palms  and  a  tree  called  the  burao,  something  between  the 
fig  and  mulberry  in  growth,  and  bearing  a  flower  like  a  great 
yellow  poppy  with  a  maroon  heart.  In  places  rocks  en¬ 
croached  upon  the  sand ;  the  beach  would  be  all  submerged ; 
and  the  surf  would  bubble  warmly  as  high  as  to  my  knees,  and 
play  with  cocoa-nut  husks  as  our  more  homely  ocean  plays 
with  wreck  and  wrack  and  bottles.  As  the  reflux  drew 
down,  marvels  of  colour  and  design  streamed  between  my 
feet;  which  I  would  grasp  at,  miss,  or  seize:  now  to  find 
them  what  they  promised,  shells  to  grace  a  cabinet  or  be 
set  in  gold  upon  a  lady’s  finger ;  now  to  catch  only  muya  of 
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coloured  sand,  pounded  fragments  and  pebbles,  that,  as  soon 
as  they  were  dry,  became  as  dull  and  homely  as  the  flints 
upon  a  garden  path.  I  have  toiled  at  this  childish  pleasure 
for  hours  in  the  strong  sun,  conscious  of  my  incurable  igno¬ 
rance  ;  but  too  keenly  pleased  to  be  ashamed.  Meanwhile, 
the  blackbird  (or  his  tropical  understudy)  would  be  fluting 
in  the  thickets  overhead. 

A  little  further,  in  the  turn  of  the  bay,  a  streamlet  trickled 
in  the  bottom  of  a  den,  thence  spilling  down  a  stair  of  rock 
into  the  sea.  The  draught  of  air  drew  down  under  the 
foliage  in  the  very  bottom  of  the  den,  which  was  a  perfect 
arbour  for  coolness.  In  front  it  stood  open  on  the  blue  bay 
and  the  Casco  lying  there  under  her  awning  and  her  cheerful 
colours.  Overhead  was  a  thatch  of  buraos,  and  over  these 
again  palms  brandished  their  bright  fans,  as  I  have  seen  a 
conjurer  make  himself  a  halo  out  of  naked  swords.  For 
in  this  spot,  over  a  neck  of  low  land  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  the  trade-wind  streams  into  Anaho  bay  in  a  flood 
of  almost  constant  volume  and  velocity,  and  of  a  heavenly 
coolness. 

It  chanced  one  day  that  I  was  ashore  in  the  cove  with 
Mrs.  Stevenson  and  the  ship’s  cook.  Except  for  the  Casco 
lying  outside,  and  a  crane  or  two,  and  the  ever-busy  wind 
and  sea,  the  face  of  the  world  was  of  a  prehistoric  emptiness ; 
life  appeared  to  stand  stockstill,  and  the  sense  of  isolation 
was  profound  and  refreshing.  On  a  sudden,  the  trade-wind, 
coming  in  a  gust  over  the  isthmus,  struck  and  scattered  the 
fans  of  the  palms  above  the  den;  and,  behold!  in  two  of  the 
tops  there  sat  a  native,  motionless  as  an  idol  and  watching  us, 
you  would  have  said,  without  a  wink.  The  next  moment 
the  tree  closed,  and  the  glimpse  was  gone.  This  discovery 
of  human  presences  latent  overhead  in  a  place  where  we  had 
supposed  ourselves  alone,  the  immobility  of  our  tree-top 
spies,  and  the  thought  that  perhaps  at  all  hours  we  were 
similarly  supervised,  struck  us  with  a  chill.  Talk  languished 
on  the  beach.  As  for  the  cook  (whose  conscience  was  not 
clear),  he  never  afterwards  set  foot  on  shore,  and  twice,  when 
the  Casco  appeared  to  be  driving  on  the  rocks,  it  was  amusing 
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to  observe  that  man’s  alacrity;  death,  he  was  persuaded, 
awaiting  him  upon  the  beach.  It  was  more  than  a  year  later, 
in  the  Gilberts,  that  the  explanation  dawned  upon  myself. 
The  natives  were  drawing  palm-tree  wine,  a  thing  forbidden 
by  law ;  and  when  the  wind  thus  suddenly  revealed  them,  they 
were  doubtless  more  troubled  than  ourselves. 

At  the  top  of  the  den  there  dwelt  an  old,  melancholy, 
grizzled  man  of  the  name  of  Tari  (Charlie)  Coffin.  He  was 
a  native  of  Oahu,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  and  had  gone  to 
sea  in  his  youth  in  the  American  whalers ;  a  circumstance  to 
which  he  owed  his  name,  his  English,  his  down-east  twang, 
and  the  misfortune  of  his  innocent  life.  For  one  captain, 
sailing  out  of  New  Bedford,  carried  him  to  Nuka  hiva  and 
marooned  him  there  among  the  cannibals.  The  motive  for 
this  act  was  inconceivably  small;  poor  Tari’s  wages,  which 
were  thus  economised,  would  scarce  have  shook  the  credit 
of  the  New  Bedford  owners.  And  the  act  itself  was  simply 
murder.  Tari’s  life  must  have  hung  in  the  beginning  by 
a  hair.  In  the  grief  and  terror  of  that  time,  it  is  not 
unlikely  he  went  mad,  an  infirmity  to  which  he  was  still  liable; 
or  perhaps  a  child  may  have  taken  a  fancy  to  him  and 
ordained  him  to  be  spared.  He  escaped  at  least  alive,  mar¬ 
ried  in  the  island,  and  when  I  knew  him  was  a  widower  with 
a  married  son  and  a  granddaughter.  But  the  thought  of 
Oahu  haunted  him;  its  praise  was  for  ever  on  his  lips;  he 
beheld  it,  looking  back,  as  a  place  of  ceaseless  feasting,  song 
and  dance;  and  in  his  dreams  I  daresay  he  revisits  it  with 
joy.  I  wonder  what  he  would  think  if  he  could  be  carried 
there  indeed,  and  see  the  modern  town  of  Honolulu  brisk 
with  traffic,  and  the  palace  with  its  guards,  and  the  great 
hotel,  and  Mr.  Berger’s  band  with  their  uniforms  and  out¬ 
landish  instruments ;  or  wdiat  he  would  think  to  see  the  brown 
faces  grown  so  few  and  the  white  so  many;  and  his  father’s 
land  sold  for  planting  sugar,  and  his  father’s  house  quite 
perished,  or  perhaps  the  last  of  his  people  struck  leprous  and 
immured  between  the  surf  and  the  cliffs  on  Molokai?  So 
simply,  even  in  South  Sea  Islands,  and  so  sadly,  the  changes 
come. 
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Tari  was  poor,  and  poorly  lodged.  His  house  was  a 
wooden  frame,  run  up  by  Europeans ;  it  was  indeed  his  offi¬ 
cial  residence,  for  Tari  was  the  shepherd  of  the  promontory 
sheep.  I  can  give  a  perfect  inventory  of  its  contents :  three 
kegs,  a  tin  biscuit-box,  an  iron  sauce-pam^.sevei-al  cocoa-shell 
cups,  a  lantern,  and  three  bottles,  probably  containing  oil; 
while  the  clothes  of  the  family  and  a  few  mats  were  thrown 
across  the  open  rafters.  Upon  my  first  meeting  with  this 
exile  he  had  conceived  for  me  one  of  the  baseless  island  friend¬ 
ships,  had  given  me  nuts  to  drink,  and  carried  me  up  the  den 
“  to  see  my  house  ” :  the  only  entertainment  that  he  had  to 
offer.  He  liked  the  “  American,”  he  said,  and  the  “  Inglis- 
man,”  but  the  “  Flessman  ”  was  his  abhorrence ;  and  he  was 
careful  to  explain  that  if  he  had  thought  us  “  Fless,”  we 
should  have  had  none  of  his  nuts,  and  never  a  sight  of 
his  house.  His  distaste  for  the  French  I  can  partly  under¬ 
stand,  but  not  at  all  his  toleration  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  next  day  he  brought  me  a  pig,  and  some  days  later  one 
of  our  party  going  ashore  fouund  him  in  act  to  bring  a 
second.  We  were  still  strange  to  the  islands  ;  we  were  pained 
by  the  poor  man’s  generosity  which  he  could  ill-afford ;  and 
by  a  natural  enough  but  quite  unpardonable  blunder,  we 
refused  the  pig.  Had  Tari  been  a  Marquesan  we  should 
have  seen  him  no  more;  being  what  he  was,  the  most  mild, 
long-suffering,  melancholy  man,  he  took  a  revenge  a  hundred 
times  more  painful.  Scarce  had  the  canoe  with  the  nine 
villagers  put  off  from  their  farewell  before  the  Casco  was 
boarded  from  the  other  side.  It  was  Tari;  coming  thus 
late  because  he  had  no  canoe  of  his  own,  and  had  found  it 
hard  to  borrow  one;  coming  thus  solitary  (as  indeed  we 
always  saw  him),  because  he  was  a  stranger  in  the  land,  and 
the  dreariest  of  company.  The  rest  of  my  family  basely 
fled  from  the  encounter.  I  must  receive  our  injured  friend 
alone;  and  the  interview  must  have  lasted  hard  upon  on 
hour,  for  he  was  loth  to  tear  himself  away.  “  You  go  ’way. 
I  see  you  no  more — no,  sir !  ”  he  lamented ;  and  then  looking 
about  him  with  rueful  admiration,  “  This  goodee  ship ! — no, 
sir ! — goodee  ship !  ”  he  would  exclaim ;  the  “  no,  sir,”  thrown 
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out  sharply  through  the  nose  upon  a  rising  inflection,  an 
echo  from  New  Bedford  and  the  fallacious  whaler.  From 
these  expressions  of  grief  and  praise,  he  would  return  con¬ 
tinually  to  the  case  of  the  rejected  pig.  “  I  like  give  plesent 
all  the  same  you,”  he  complained ;  “  only  got  pig :  you  no 
take  him !  ”  he  was  a  poor  man ;  he  had  no  choice  of  gifts ;  he 
had  only  a  pig,  he  repeated;  and  I  had  refused  it.  I  have 
rarely  been  more  wretched  than  to  see  him  sitting  there,  so 
old,  so  grey,  so  poor,  so  hardly  fortuned,  of  so  rueful  a  con¬ 
fidence,  and  to  appreciate,  with  growing  keenness,  the  affront 
which  I  had  so  innocently  dealt  him ;  but  it  was  one  of  those 
cases  in  which  speech  is  vain. 

Tari’s  son  was  smiling  and  inert;  his  daughter-in-law,  a 
girl  of  sixteen,  pretty,  gentle,  and  grave,  more  intelligent 
than  most  Anaho  women,  and  with  a  fair  share  of  French; 
his  grandchild,  a  mite  of  a  creature  at  the  breast.  I  went 
up  the  den  one  day  when  Tari  was  from  home,  and  found 
the  son  making  a  cotton  sack,  and  madame  suckling  made¬ 
moiselle.  When  I  had  sat  down  with  them  on  the  floor,  the 
girl  began  to  question  me  about  England ;  which  I  tried  to 
describe,  piling  the  pan  and  the  cocoa  shells  one  upon  an¬ 
other  to  represent  the  houses,  and  explaining,  as  best  I  was 
able,  and  by  word  and  gesture,  the  over-population,  the 
hunger,  and  the  perpetual  toil.  “  Pas  de  cocotiers?  pas  de 
popoi?  ”  she  asked.  I  told  her  it  was  too  cold,  and  went 
through  an  elaborate  performance,  shutting  out  draughts, 
and  crouching  over  an  imaginary  fire,  to  make  sure  she 
understood.  But  she  understood  right  well;  remarked  it 
must  be  bad  for  the  health,  and  sat  a  while  gravely  reflecting 
on  that  picture  of  unwonted  sorrows.  I  am  sure  it  roused 
her  pity,  for  it  struck  in  her  another  thought  always  upper¬ 
most  in  the  Marquesan  bosom ;  and  she  began  with  a  smiling 
sadness,  and  looking  on  me  out  of  melancholy  eyes,  to  lament 
the  decease  of  her  own  people.  “  Ici  pas  de  Kanaques said 
she;  and  taking  the  baby  from  her  breast,  she  held  it  out 
to  me  with  both  her  hands.  “  Tenez — a  little  baby  like  this ; 
then  dead.  All  the  Kanaques  die.  Then  no  more.”  The 
smile,  and  this  instancing  by  the  girl-mother  of  her  own 
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tiny  flesh  and  blood,  affected  me  strangely;  they  spoke  so 
tranquil  a  despair.  Meanwhile  the  husband  smilingly  made 
his  sack ;  and  the  unconscious  babe  struggled  to  reach  a  pot 
of  raspbery  jam,  friendship’s  offering,  which  I  had  just 
brought  up  the  den ;  and  in  a  perspective*^  centuries  I  saw 
their  case  as  ours,  death  coming  in  like  a  tide,  and  the  day 
already  numbered,  when  there  should  be  no  more  Beretani, 
and  no  more  of  any  race  whatever,  and  (what  oddly  touched 
me)  no  more  literary  works  and  no  more  readers. 
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THE  thought  of  death,  I  have  said,  is  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  the  Marquesan.  It  would  be  strange  if 
it  were  otherwise.  The  race  is  perhaps  the  handsomest 
extant.  Six  feet  is  about  the  middle  height  of  males ;  they 
are  strongly  muscled,  free  from  fat,  swift  in  action,  grace¬ 
ful  in  repose;  and  the  women,  though  fatter  and  duller,  are 
still  comely  animals.  To  judge  by  the  eye,  there  is  no  race 
more  viable ;  and  yet  death  reaps  them  with  both  hands. 
When  Bishop  Dordillon  first  came  to  Tai-o-hae,  he  reckoned 
the  inhabitants  at  many  thousands ;  he  was  but  newly  dead, 
and  in  the  same  bay  Stanislao  Moanatini  counted  on  his 
fingers  eight  residual  natives.  Or  take  the  valley  of  Hapaa, 
known  to  readers  of  Herman  Melville  under  the  grotesque 
misspelling  of  Hapar.  There  are  but  two  writers  who  have 
touched  the  South  Seas  with  any  genius,  both  Americans; 
Melville  and  Charles  Warren  Stoddard;  and  at  the  christen¬ 
ing  of  the  first  and  greatest,  some  influential  fairy  must 
have  been  neglected :  “  He  shall  be  able  to  see,”  “  He  shall 
be  able  to  tell,”  “  He  shall  be  able  to  charm,”  said  the 
friendly  godmothers,  “  But  he  shall  not  be  able  to  hear,” 
exclaimed  the  last.  The  tribe  of  Hapaa  is  said  to  have 
numbered  some  four  hundred,  when  the  small-pox  came  and 
reduced  them  by  one-fourth.  Six  months  later  a  woman 
developed  tubercular  consumption ;  the  disease  spread  like 
a  fire  about  the  valley,  and  in  less  than  a  year,  two  sur¬ 
vivors,  a  man  and  a  woman,  fled  from  that  new-created  soli¬ 
tude.  A  similar  Adam  and  Eve  may  some  day  wither  among 
new  races,  the  tragic  residue  of  Britain.  When  I  first  heard 
this  story  the  date  staggered  me ;  but  I  am  now  inclined  to 
think  it  possible.  Early  in  the  year  of  my  visit,  for  ex- 
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ample,  or  late  the  year  before,  a  first  case  of  phthisis 
appeared  in  a  household  of  seventeen  persons,  and  by  the 
month  of  August,  when  the  tale  was  told  me,  one  soul  sur¬ 
vived,  and  that  was  a  boy  who  had  been  absent  at  his  school¬ 
ing.  And  depopulation  works  both  ways,  „the  doors  of  death 
being  set  wide  open,  and  the  door  of  birth  almost  closed. 
Thus,  in  the  half-year  ending  July,  1888,  there  were  twelve 
deaths  and  but  one  birth  in  the  district  of  the  Hatiheu. 
Seven  or  eight  more  deaths  were  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
ordinary  course;  and  M.  Aussel,  the  observant  gendarme, 
knew  of  but  one  likely  birth.  At  this  rate,  it  is  no  matter 
of  surprise  if  the  population  in  that  part  should  have 
declined  in  forty  years  from  six  thousand  to  less  than  four 
hundred;  which  are,  once  more  on  the  authority  of  M.  Aus¬ 
sel,  the  estimated  figures.  And  the  rate  of  decline  must 
have  even  accelerated  towards  the  end. 

A  good  way  to  appreciate  the  depopulation  is  to  go  by 
land  from  Anaho  to  Hatiheu.  The  road  is  good  travelling, 
but  cruelly  steep.  I  do  not  anywhere  remember  such  a  senti¬ 
ment  of  ascension.  We  seemed  scarce  to  have  passed  the 
deserted  house  which  stands  highest  in  Anaho  before  we  were 
looking  dizzily  down  upon  its  roof ;  the  Casco,  well  out  in  the 
bay,  and  rolling  for  a  wager,  shrank  visibly ;  and  presently 
through  the  gap  of  Tari’s  isthmus,  Ua-huna  was  seen  to 
hang  cloud-like  on  the  horizon.  Over  the  summit,  where 
the  wind  blew  really  chill,  and  whistled  in  the  reed-like  grass, 
and  tossed  the  grassy  fell  of  the  pandanus,  we  stepped  sud¬ 
denly,  as  through  a  door,  into  the  next  vale  and  bay  of 
Hatiheu.  A  bowl  of  mountains  encloses  it  upon  three  sides. 
On  the  fourth  this  rampart  has  been  bombarded  into  ruins, 
runs  down  to  seaward  in  imminent  and  shattered  crags,  and 
presents  the  one  practicable  breach  of  the  blue  bay.  The 
interior  of  this  vessel  is  crowded  with  lovely  and  valuable 
trees,  orange,  breadfruit,  mummy-apple,  cocoa,  the  island 
chestnut,  and  fur  weeds,  the  pine  and  the  banana.  Four 
perennial  streams  water  and  keep  it  green ;  and  along  the 
dell,  first  of  one,  then  of  another  of  these,  the  road,  for  a 
considerable  distance,  descends  into  this  fortunate  valley. 
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The  song  of  the  waters  and  the  familiar  disarray  of  boulders 
gave  us  a  strong  sense  of  home,  which  the  exotic  foliage,  the 
daft-like  growth  of  the  pandanus,  the  buttressed  trunk  of 
the  banyan,  the  black  pigs  galloping  in  the  bush,  and  the 
architecture  of  the  native  houses  dissipated  ere  it  could  be 
enj  oyed. 

The  houses  on  the  Hatiheu  side  begin  high  up;  higher 
yet,  the  more  melancholy  spectacle  of  empty  paepaes. 
When  a  native  habitation  is  deserted,  the  superstructure — 
pandanus  thatch,  wattle,  unstable  tropical  timber — speedily 
rots,  and  is  speedily  scattered  by  the  wind.  Only  the  stones 
of  the  terrace  endure;  nor  can  any  ruin,  cairn,  or  standing 
stone,  or  vitrified  part  present  a  more  stern  appearance  of 
antiquity.  We  must  have  passed  from  six  to  eight  of  these 
now  houseless  platforms.  On  the  main  road  of  the  island, 
where  it  crosses  the  valley  of  Taipi,  Mr.  Osbourne  tells  me 
they  are  to  be  reckoned  by  the  dozen;  and  as  the  roads  have 
been  made  long  posterior  to  their  erection,  perhaps  to  their 
desertion,  and  must  simply  be  regarded  as  lines  drawn  at 
random  through  the  bush,  the  forest  on  either  hand  must  be 
equally  filled  with  these  survivals:  the  gravestones  of  whole 
families.  Such  ruins  are  tabooed  in  the  strictest  sense;  no 
native  must  approach  them ;  they  have  become  outposts  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  grave.  It  might  appear  a  natural  and 
pious  custom  in  the  hundreds  who  are  left,  the  rearguard  of 
perished  thousands,  that  their  feet  should  leave  untrod  these 
hearthstones  of  their  fathers.  I  believe,  in  fact,  the  custom 
rests  on  different  and  more  grim  conceptions.  But  the 
house,  the  grave,  and  even  the  body  of  the  dead,  have  been 
always  particularly  honoured  by  Marquesans.  Until  re¬ 
cently  the  corpse  was  sometimes  kept  in  the  family  and 
daily  oiled  and  sunned,  until,  by  gradual  and  revolting 
stages,  it  dried  into  a  kind  of  mummy.  Offerings  are  still 
laid  upon  the  grave.  In  Traitor’s  Bay,  Mr.  Osbourne  saw 
a  man  buy  a  looking-glass  to  lay  upon  his  son’s.  And  the 
sentiment  against  the  desecration  of  tombs,  thoughtlessly 
ruffled  in  the  laying  down  of  the  new  roads,  is  a  chief  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  native  hatred  for  the  French. 
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The  Marquesan  beholds  with  dismay  the  approaching 
extinction  of  his  race.  The  thought  of  death  sits  down  with 
him  to  meat,  and  rises  with  him  from  his  bed ;  he  lives  an 
breathes  under  a  shadow  of  mortality  awful  to  support , 
and  he  is  so  inured  to  the  apprehension  that  he  greets  the 
reality  with  relief.  He  does  not  even  seek  to  support  a  dis¬ 
appointment  ;  at  an  affront,  at  a  breach  of  one  of  his  fleet¬ 
ing  and  communistic  love  affairs,  he  seeks  an  instant  refuge 
in  the  grave.  Hanging  is  now  the  fashion.  I  heard  of  three 
who  had  hanged  themselves  in  the  west  end  of  Hiva-oa  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  1888 ;  but  though  this  be  a  common 
form  of  suicide  in  other  parts  of  the  South  Seas,  I  cannot 
think  it  will  continue  popular  in  the  Marquesas.  Far  more 
suitable  to  Marquesan  sentiment  is  the  old  form  of  poisoning 
with  the  fruit  of  the  eva,  which  offers  to  the  native  suicide 
a  cruel  but  deliberate  death,  and  gives  time  for  those  decen¬ 
cies  of  the  last  hour,  to  which  he  attaches  such  remarkable 
importance.  The  coffin  can  thus  be  at  hand,  the  pigs  killed, 
the  cry  of  the  mourners  sounding  already  through  the 
house ;  and  then  it  is,  and  not  before,  that  the  Marquesan  is 
conscious  of  achievement,  his  life  all  rounded  in,  his  robes 
(like  Csesar’s)  adjusted  for  the  final  act.  Praise  not  any 
man  till  he  is  dead,  said  the  ancients ;  envy  not  any  man  till 
you  hear  the  mourners,  might  be  the  Marquesan  parody. 
The  coffin,  though  of  late  introduction,  strangely  engages 
their  attention.  It  is  to  the  mature  Marquesan  what  a 
watch  is  to  the  European  schoolboy.  For  ten  years  Queen 
Vaekehu  had  dunned  the  fathers;  at  last,  but  the  other  day, 
they  let  her  have  her  will,  gave  her  her  coffin,  and  the 
woman’s  soul  is  at  rest.  I  was  told  a  droll  instance  of  the 
force  of  this  preoccupation.  The  Polynesians  are  subject 
to  a  disease  seemingly  rather  of  the  will  than  of  the  body. 
I  was  told  the  Tahitians  have  a  word  for  it,  erimatua,  but 
cannot  find  it  in  my  dictionary.  A  gendarme,  M.  Nouveau, 
has  seen  men  beginning  to  succumb  to  this  insubstantial 
malady,  has  routed  them  from  their  houses,  turned  them 
on  to  do  their  trick  upon  the  roads,  and  in  two  days  has 
seen  them  cured.  But  this  other  remedy  is  more  original: 
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a  Marquesan,  dying  of  this  discouragement — perhaps  I 
should  rather  say  this  acquiescence — has  been  known,  at  the 
fulfilment  of  his  crowning  wish,  on  the  mere  sight  of  that 
desired  hermitage,  his  coffin — to  revive,  recover,  shake  off 
the  hand  of  death,  and  be  restored  for  years  to  his  occupa¬ 
tions — carving  tikis  let  us  say,  or  braiding  old  men’s  beards. 
From  all  this  it  may  be  conceived  how  easily  they  meet  death 
when  it  approaches  naturally.  I  heard  one  example,  grim 
and  picturesque.  In  the  time  of  the  small-pox  in  Hapaa,  an 
old  man  was  seized  with  the  disease;  he  had  no  thought  of 
recovery;  had  his  grave  dug  by  a  wayside,  and  lived  in  it 
for  near  a  fortnight,  eating,  drinking,  and  smoking  with  the 
passers-by,  talking  mostly  of  his  end,  and  equally  uncon¬ 
cerned  for  himself  and  careless  of  the  friends  whom  he 
infected. 

This  proneness  to  suicide,  and  loose  seat  in  life,  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Marquesan.  What  is  peculiar  is  the  wide¬ 
spread  depression  and  acceptance  of  the  national  end. 
Pleasures  are  neglected,  the  dance  languishes,  the  songs 
are  forgotten.  It  is  true  that  some,  and  perhaps  too  many, 
of  them  are  proscribed ;  but  many  remain,  if  there  were 
spirit  to  support  or  to  revive  them.  At  the  last  feast  of  the 
Bastille,  Stanislao  Moanatini  shed  tears  when  he  beheld  the 
inanimate  performance  of  the  dancers.  When  the  people 
sang  for  us  in  Anaho,  they  must  apologise  for  the  smallness 
of  their  repertory.  They  were  only  young  folk  present, 
they  said,  and  it  was  only  the  old  that  knew  the  songs.  The 
whole  body  of  Marquesan  poetry  and  music  was  being  suf¬ 
fered  to  die  out  with  a  single  dispirited  generation.  The 
full  import  is  apparent  only  to  one  acquainted  with  other 
Polynesian  races ;  who  knows  how  the  Samoan  coins  a  fresh 
song  for  every  trifling  incident,  or  who  has  heard  (on 
Penrynn,  for  instance)  a  band  of  little  stripling  maids  from 
eight  to  twelve  keep  up  their  minstrelsy  for  hours  upon  a 
stretch,  one  song  following  another  without  pause.  In  like 
manner,  the  Marquesan,  never  industrious,  begins  now  to 
cease  altogether  from  production.  The  exports  of  the  group 
decline  out  of  all  proportion  even  with  the  death-rate  of  the 
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islanders.  “The  coral  waxes,  the  palm  grows,  and  man 
departs,”  says  the  Marquesan ;  and  he  folds  his  hands.  And 
surely  this  is  nature.  Fond  as  it  may  appear,  we  labour 
and  refrain,  not  for  the  rewards  of  any  single  life,  but  with 
a  timid  eye  upon  the  lives  and  memories -of  our  successors; 
and  where  no  one  is  to  succeed,  of  his  own  family,  or  his 
own  tongue,  I  doubt  whether  Rothschilds  would  make  money 
or  Cato  practise  virtue.  It  is  natural,  also,  that  a  tem¬ 
porary  stimulus  should  sometimes  rouse  the  Marquesan  from 
his  lethargy.  Over  all  the  landward  share  of  Anaho,  cotton 
runs  like  a  wild  weed ;  man  or  woman,  whoever  comes  to  pick 
it,  may  earn  a  dollar  in  the  day;  yet  when  we  arrived,  the 
trader’s  store-house  was  entirely  empty;  and  before  we  left 
it  was  near  full.  So  long  as  the  circus  was  there,  so  long 
as  the  Casco  was  yet  anchored  in  the  bay,  it  behoved  every 
one  to  make  his  visit;  and  to  this  end  every  woman  must 
have  a  new  dress,  and  every  man  a  shirt  and  trousers.  Never 
before,  in  Mr.  Regler’s  experience,  had  they  displayed  so 
much  activity. 

In  their  despondency  there  is  an  element  of  dread.  The 
fear  of  ghosts  and  of  the  dark  is  very  deeply  written  in  the 
mind  of  the  Polynesian ;  not  least  of  the  Marquesan.  Poor 
Taipi,  the  chief  of  Anaho,  was  condemned  to  ride  to  Hatiheu 
on  a  moonless  night.  He  borrowed  a  lantern,  sat  a  long 
while  nerving  himself  for  the  adventure,  and  when  he  at 
last  departed,  wrung  the  Cascos  by  the  hand  as  for  a  final 
separation.  Certain  presences,  called  Vehinehae,  frequent 
and  make  terrible  the  nocturnal  roadside ;  I  was  told  by  one 
they  were  like  so  much  mist,  and  as  the  traveller  walked  into 
them  dispersed  and  dissipated;  another  described  them  as 
being  shaped  like  men  and  having  eyes  like  cats ;  from  none 
could  I  obtain  the  smallest  clearness  as  to  what  they  did,  or 
wherefore  they  were  dreaded.  We  may  be  sure  at  least  they 
represent  the  dead ;  for  the  dead,  in  the  minds  of  the 
islanders,  are  all-pervasive.  “  When  a  native  says  that  he 
is  a  man,”  writes  Dr.  Coddington,  “  he  means  that  he  is  a 
man  and  not  a  ghost ;  not  that  he  is  a  man  and  not  a  beast. 
The  intelligent  agents  of  this  world  are  to  his  mind  the  men 
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who  are  alive,  and  the  ghosts  the  men  who  are  dead.”  Dr. 
Coddington  speaks  of  Melanesia;  from  what  I  have  learned 
his  words  are  equally  true  of  the  Polynesian.  And  yet  more. 
Among  cannibal  Polynesians,  a  dreadful  suspicion  rests 
generally  on  the  dead ;  and  the  Marquesans,  the  greatest 
cannibals  of  all,  are  scarce  likely  to  be  free  from  similar 
beliefs.  I  hazard  the  guess  that  the  Vehinehae  are  the 
hungry  spirits  of  the  dead,  continuing  their  life’s  business 
of  the  cannibal  ambuscade,  and  lying  everywhere  unseen, 
and  eager  to  devour  the  living.  Another  superstition  I 
picked  up  through  the  troubled  medium  of  Tari  Coffin  s 
English.  The  dead,  he  told  me,  came  and  danced  by  night 
around  the  paepae  of  their  former  family;  the  family  were 
thereupon  overcome  by  some  emotion  (but  whether  of  pious 
sorrow  or  of  fear  I  could  not  gather),  and  must  make  a 
feast,”  of  which  fish,  pig,  and  popoi  were  indispensable  in¬ 
gredients.  So  far  this  is  clear  enough.  But,  here  Tari 
went  on  to  instance  the  new  house  of  Toma  and  the  house¬ 
warming  feast  which  was  just  then  in  preparation  as  in¬ 
stances  in  point.  Dare  we  indeed  string  them  together,  and 
add  the  case  of  the  deserted  ruin,  as  though  the  dead  con¬ 
tinually  besieged  the  paepaes  of  the  living:  were  kept  at 
arm’s  length,  even  from  the  first  foundation,  only  by  pro¬ 
pitiatory  feasts,  and  so  soon  as  the  fire  of  life  went  out  upon 
the  hearth,  swarmed  back  into  possession  of  their  ancient 
P 

I  speak  by  guess  of  these  Marquesan  superstitions.  _  On 
the  cannibal  ghost  I  shall  return  elsewhere  with  certainty. 
And  it  is  enough,  for  the  present  purpose,  to  remark  that 
the  men  of  the  Marquesas,  from  whatever  reason,  fear  and 
shrink  from  the  presence  of  ghosts.  Conceive  how  this  must 
tell  upon  the  nerves  in  islands  where  the  number  of  the  dead 
already  so  far  exceeds  that  of  the  living,  and  the  dead  multi¬ 
ply  and  the  living  dwindle  at  so  swift  a  rate  Conceive  how 
the  remnant  huddles  about  the  embers  of  the  fire  of  life; 
even  as  old  Red  Indians,  deserted  on  the  march  and  in  the 
snow,  the  kindly  tribe  all  gone,  the  last  flame  expiring,  and 
the  night  around  populous  with  wolves. 
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OVER  the  whole  extent  of  the  South  Seas,  from  one 
tropic  to  another,  we  find  traces  of  a  bygone  state  of 
overpopulation,  when  the  resources  of  even  a  tropical  soil 
were  taxed,  and  even  the  improvident  Polynesian  trembled 
for  the  future.  We  may  accept  some  of  the  ideas  of  Mr. 
Darwin’s  theory  of  coral  islands,  and  suppose  a  rise  of  the 
sea,  or  the  subsidence  of  some  former  continental  area,  to 
have  driven  into  the  tops  of  the  mountains  multitudes  of 
refugees.  Or  we  may  suppose,  more  soberly,  a  people  of 
sea-rovers,  emigrants  from  a  crowded  country,  to  strike 
upon  and  settle  island  after  island,  and  as  time  went  on  to 
multiply  exceedingly  in  their  new  seats.  In  either  case  the 
end  must  be  the  same;  soon  or  late  it  must  grow  apparent 
that  the  crew  are  too  numerous,  and  that  famine  is  at  hand. 
The  Polynesians  met  this  emergent  danger  with  various  ex¬ 
pedients  of  activity  and  prevention.  A  way  was  found  to 
preserve  breadfruit  by  packing  it  in  artificial  pits;  pits 
forty  feet  in  depth  and  of  proportionate  bore  are  still  to  be 
seen,  I  am  told,  in  the  Marquesas ;  and  yet  even  these  were 
insufficient  for  the  teeming  people,  and  the  annals  of  the 
past  are  gloomy  with  famine  and  cannibalism.  Among  the 
Hawaiians — a  hardier  people,  in  a  more  exacting  climate — • 
agriculture  was  carried  far;  the  land  was  irrigated  with 
canals ;  and  the  fish-ponds  of  Molokai  prove  the  number 
and  diligence  of  the  old  inhabitants.  Meanwhile,  over  all 
the  island  world,  abortion  and  infanticide  prevailed.  On 
coral  atolls,  where  the  danger  was  most  plainly  obvious, 
these  were  enforced  by  law  and  sanctioned  by  punishment. 
On  Vaitupu  only  two  children  were  allowed  to  a  couple;  on 
Nukufetau,  but  one.  On  the  latter  the  punishment  was  by 
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fine;  and  it  is  related  that  the  fine  was  sometimes  paid,  and 
the  child  spared. 

This  is  characteristic.  For  no  people  in  the  world  are  so 
fond  or  so  longsuffering  with  children.  Children  make  the 
mirth  and  the  adornment  of  their  homes,  serving  them  for 
playthings  and  for  picture-galleries.  “  Happy  is  the  man 
that  has  his  quiver  full  of  them.”  The  stray  bastard  is  con¬ 
tended  for  by  rival  families ;  and  the  natural  and  the 
adopted  children  play  and  grow  up  together  undistin¬ 
guished.  The  spoiling,  and  I  may  almost  say  the  deification, 
of  the  child,  is  nowhere  carried  so  far  as  in  the  eastern 
islands;  and  furthest,  according  to  my  opportunities  of 
observation,  in  the  Paumotu  group;  the  so-called  Low  or 
Dangerous  Archipelago.  I  have  seen  a  Paumotuan  native 
turn  from  me  with  embarrassment  and  disaffection  because 
I  suggested  that  a  brat  would  be  the  better  for  a  beating. 
It  is  a  daily  matter  in  some  eastern  islands  to  see  a  child 
strike  or  even  stone  its  mother,  and  the  mother,  so  far  from 
punishing,  scarce  ventures  to  resist.  In  some,  when  his 
child  was  born,  a  chief  was  superseded  and  resigned  his 
name ;  as  though,  like  a  drone,  he  had  then  fulfilled  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  being.  And  in  some  the  lightest  words  of  chil¬ 
dren  had  the  weight  of  oracles.  Only  the  other  day  in  the 
Marquesas,  if  a  child  conceived  a  distaste  to  any  stranger, 
I  am  assured  the  stranger  would  be  slain.  And  I  shall  have 
to  tell  in  another  place  an  instance  of  the  opposite :  how  a 
child  in  Manihiki  having  taken  a  fancy  to  myself,  her 
adoptive  parents  at  once  accepted  the  situation  and  loaded 
me  with  gifts. 

With  such  sentiments  the  necessity  for  child-destruction 
would  not  fail  to  clash,  and  I  believe  we  find  the  trace  of 
divided  feeling  in  the  Tahitian  brotherhood  of  Oro.  At  a 
certain  date  a  new  god  was  added  to  the  Society  Olympus, 
or  am  old  one  refurbished  and  made  popular.  Oro  was  his 
name,  and  he  may  be  compared  with  the  Bacchus  of  the 
ancients.  His  zealots  sailed  from  bay  to  bay,  and  from 
island  to  island;  they  were  everywhere  received  with  feast¬ 
ing  ;  wore  fine  clothes ;  sang,  danced,  acted,  gave  exhibitions 
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of  dexterity  and  strength,  and  were  the  artists,  the  acrobatst 
the  bards,  and  the  harlots  of  the  group.  Their  life  was 
public  and  epicurean;  their  initiation  a  mystery;  and  the 
highest  in  the  land  aspired  to  join  the  brotherhood.  If  a 
couple  stood  next  in  line  to  a  high-chiefjtaincy,  they  were 
suffered,  on  grounds  of  policy,  to  spare  one  child;  all  other 
children,  who  had  a  father  or  a  mother  in  the  company  of 
Oro,  stood  condemned  from  the  moment  of  conception.  A 
freemasonry,  an  agnostic  sect,  a  company  of  artists,  its 
members  all  under  oath  to  spread  unchastity,  and  all  for¬ 
bidden  to  leave  seed — I  do  not  know  how  it  may  appear  to 
others,  but  to  me  the  design  seems  obvious.  Famine  menac¬ 
ing  the  islands,  and  the  needful  remedy  repulsive,  it  was 
recommended  to  the  native  mind  by  these  trappings  of 
mystery,  pleasure,  and  parade.  This  is  the  more  probable, 
and  the  secret,  serious  purpose  of  the  institution  appears 
the  more  plainly,  if  it  be  true,  that  after  a  certain  period  of 
life,  the  obligation  of  the  votary  was  changed ;  at  first, 
bound  to  be  profligate:  afterwards,  expected  to  be  chaste. 

Here,  then,  we  have  one  side  of  the  case.  Man-eating 
among  kindly  men,  child-murder  among  child-lovers,  in¬ 
dustry  in  a  race  the  most  idle,  invention  in  a  race  the  le?„st 
progressive,  this  grim,  pagan  salvation  army  of  the  broth¬ 
erhood  of  Oro,  the  report  of  early  voyagers,  the  wide-spread 
vestiges  of  former  habitation,  and  the  universal  tradition  of 
the  islands,  all  point  to  the  same  fact  of  former  crowd¬ 
ing  and  alarm.  And  to-day  we  are  face  to  face  with 
the  reverse.  To-day  in  the  Marquesas,  in  the  Eight 
Islands  of  Hawaii,  in  Mangareva,  in  Easter  Island,  we  find 
the  same  race  perishing  like  flies.  Why  this  change?  Or, 
grant  that  the  coming  of  the  whites,  the  change  of  habits, 
and  the  introduction  of  new  maladies  and  vices,  fully  ex¬ 
plain  the  depopulation,  why  is  that  depopulation  not  uni¬ 
versal?  The  population  of  Tahiti,  after  a  period  of  alarm¬ 
ing  decrease,  has  again  become  stationary.  I  hear  of  a 
similar  result  among  some  Maori  tribes ;  in  many  of  the 
Paumotus  a  slight  increase  is  to  be  observed;  and  the 
Samoans  are  to-day  as  healthy  and  at  least  as  fruitful  as 
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before  the  change.  Grant  that  the  Tahitians,  the  Maoris, 
and  the  Paumotuans  have  become  inured  to  the  new  condi¬ 
tions;  and  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  Samoans,  who  have 
never  suffered? 

Those  who  are  acquainted  only  with  a  single  group  are 
apt  to  be  ready  with  solutions.  Thus  I  have  heard  the 
mortality  of  the  Maoris  attributed  to  their  change  of  resi¬ 
dence — from  fortified  hill-tops  to  the  low,  marshy  vicinity 
of  their  plantations.  How  plausible !  And  yet  the  Marque- 
sans  are  dying  out  in  the  same  houses  where  their  fathers 
multiplied.  Or  take  opium.  The  Marquesas  and  Hawaii 
are  the  two  groups  the  most  infected  with  this  vice ;  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  one  is  the  most  civilised,  that  of  the  other  by 
far  the  most  barbarous,  of  Polynesians ;  and  they  are  two 
of  those  that  perish  the  most  rapidly.  Here  is  a  strong  case 
against  opium.  But  let  us  take  unchastity,  and  we  shall 
find  the  Marquesas  and  Hawaii  figuring  again  upon  another 
count.  Thus,  Samoans  are  the  most  chaste  of  Polynesians, 
and  they  are  to  this  day  entirely  fertile ;  Marquesans  are 
the  most  debauched:  we  have  seen  how  they  are  perishing; 
Hawaiians  are  notoriously  lax,  and  they  begin  to  be  dotted 
among  deserts.  So  here  is  a  case  stronger  still  against  un¬ 
chastity;  and  here  also  we  have  a  correction  to  apply. 
Whatever  the  virtues  of  the  Tahitian,  neither  friend  nor 
enemy  dares  call  him  chaste;  and  yet  he  seems  to  have  out¬ 
lived  the  time  of  danger.  One  last  example:  syphilis  has 
been  plausibly  credited  with  much  of  the  sterility.  But  the 
Samoans  are,  by  all  accounts,  as  fruitful  as  at  first;  by 
some  accounts  more  so;  and  it  is  not  seriously  to  be  argued 
that  the  Samoans  have  escaped  syphilis. 

These  examples  show  how  dangerous  it  is  to  reason  from 
any  particular  cause,  or  even  from  many  in  a  single  group. 
I  have  in.  my  eye  an  able  and  amiable  pamphlet  by  the  Rev. 
S.  E.  Bishop:  “Why  are  the  Hawaiians  Dying  Out?” 
Any  one  interested  in  the  subject  ought  to  read  this  tract, 
which  contains  real  information ;  and  yet  Mr.  Bishop’s 
views  would  have  been  changed  by  an  acquaintance  with 
other  groups.  Samoa  is,  for  the  moment,  the  main  and  the 
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most  instructive  exception  to  the  rule.  The  people  are  the 
most  chaste  and  one  of  the  most  temperate  of  island  peoples. 
They  have  never  been  tried  and  depressed  with  any  grave 
pestilence.  Their  clothing  has  scarce  been  tampered  with; 
at  the  simple  and  becoming  tabard  of  the  girls,  Tartuffe, 
in  many  another  island,  would  have  cried  out ;  for  the  cool, 
healthy,  and  modest  lava-lava  or  kilt,  Tartuffe  has  man¬ 
aged  in  many  another  island  to  substitute  stifling  and  incon¬ 
venient  trousers.  Lastly,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  so  far  from 
their  amusements  having  been  curtailed,  I  think  they  have 
been,  upon  the  whole,  extended.  The  Polynesian  falls  easily 
into  despondency :  bereavement,  disappointment,  the  fear 
of  novel  visitations,  the  decay  or  proscription  of  ancient 
pleasures,  easily  incline  him  to  be  sad;  and  sadness  detaches 
him  from  life.  The  melancholy  of  the  Hawaiian  and  the 
emptiness  of  his  new  life  are  striking;  and  the  remark  is  yet 
more  apposite  to  the  Marquesas.  In  Samoa,  on  the  other 
hand,  perpetual  song  and  dance,  perpetual  games,  journeys 
and  pleasures,  make  an  animated  and  a  smiling  picture  of 
the  island  life.  And  the  Samoans  are  to-day  the  gayest  and 
the  best  entertained  inhabitants  of  our  planet.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  In  a  climate 
and  upon  a  soil  where  a  livelihood  can  be  had  for  the  stoop¬ 
ing,  entertainment  is  a  prime  necessity.  It  is  otherwise 
with  us,  where  life  presents  us  with  a  daily  problem,  and 
there  is  a  serious  interest,  and  some  of  the  heat  of  conflict, 
in  the  mere  continuing  to  be.  So,  in  certain  atolls,  where 
there  is  no  great  gaiety,  but  man  must  bestir  himself  with 
some  vigour  for  his  daily  bread,  public  health  and  the  pop¬ 
ulation  are  maintained ;  but  in  the  Lotos  islands,  with  the 
decay  of  pleasures,  life  itself  decays.  It  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  we  may  instance,  among  other  causes  of  depres¬ 
sion,  the  decay  of  war.  We  have  been  so  long  used  in 
Europe  to  that  dreary  business  of  war  on  the  great  scale, 
trailing  epidemics  and  leaving  pestilential  corpses  in  its 
train,  that  we  have  almost  forgotten  its  original,  the  most 
healthful,  if  not  the  most  humane,  of  all  field  sports — hedge- 
warfare.  From  this,  as  well  as  from  the  rest  of  his  amuse- 
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Merits  and  interests,  the  islander,  upon  a  hundred  islands, 
has  been  recently  cut  off.  And  to  this,  as  well  as  to  so  many 
others,  the  Samoan  still  makes  good  a  special  title. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  problem  seems  to  me  to  stand  thus. 
Where  there  have  been  fewest  changes,  important  or  unim¬ 
portant,  salutary  or  hurtful,  there  the  race  survives.  Where 
there  have  been  most,  important  or  unimportant,  salutary 
or  hurtful,  there  it  perishes.  Each  change,  however  small, 
augments  the  sum  of  new  conditions  to  which  the  race  has  to 
become  inured.  There  may  seem,  a  priori,  no  comparison 
between  the  change  from  “  sour  toddy  ”  to  bad  gin,  and 
that  from  the  island  kilt  to  a  pair  of  European  trousers. 
Yet  I  am  far  from  persuaded  that  the  one  is  any  more  hurt¬ 
ful  than  the  other ;  and  the  unaccustomed  race  will  some¬ 
times  die  of  pin-pricks.  We  are  here  face  to  face  with  one 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  missionary.  In  Polynesian  islands 
he  easily  obtains  pre-eminent  authority ;  the  king  becomes 
his  maire  de  palais;  he  can  proscribe,  he  can  command;  and 
the  temptation  is  ever  towards  too  much.  Thus  (by  all 
accounts)  the  Catholics  in  Mangareva,  and  thus  (to  my 
own  knowledge)  the  Protestants  in  Hawaii,  have  rendered 
life  in  a  more  or  less  degree  unliveable  to  their  converts. 
And  the  mild,  uncomplaining  creatures  (like  children  in  a 
prison)  yawn  and  await  death.  It  is  easy  to  blame  the 
missionary.  But  it  is  his  business  to  make  changes.  It  is 
surely  his  business,  for  example,  to  prevent  war;  and  yet  I 
have  instanced  war  itself  as  one  of  the  elements  of  health. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  were,  perhaps,  easy  for  the  missionary 
to  proceed  more  gently,  and  to  regard  every  change  as  an 
affair  of  weight.  I  take  the  average  missionary;  I  am  sure 
I  do  him  no  more  than  justice  when  I  suppose  that  he  would 
hesitate  to  bombard  a  village,  even  in  order  to  convert  an 
archipelago.  Experience  begins  to  show  us  (at  least  in 
Polynesian  islands)  that  change  of  habit  is  bloodier  than 
a  bombardment. 

There  is  one  point,  ere  I  have  done,  where  I  may  go  to 
meet  criticism.  I  have  said  nothing  of  faulty  hygiene, 
bathing  during  fevers,  mistaken  treatment  of  children, 
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native  doctoring,  or  abortion — all  causes  frequently  ad¬ 
duced.  And  I  have  said  nothing  of  them  because  they  are 
conditions  common  to  both  epochs,  and  even  more  efficient 
in  the  past  than  in  the  present.  Was  it  not  the  same  with 
unchastity,  it  may  be  asked?  Was  not  the  Polynesian  al¬ 
ways  unchaste?  Doubtless  he  was  so  always:  doubtless  he 
is  more  so  since  the  coming  of  his  remarkably  chaste  visitors 
from  Europe.  Take  the  Hawaiian  account  of  Cook:  I  have 
no  doubt  it  is  entirely  fair.  Take  Krusenstern’s  candid, 
almost  innocent,  description  of  a  Russian  man-of-war  at  the 
Marquesas ;  consider  the  disgraceful  history  of  missions  in 
Hawaii  itself,  where  (in  the  war  of  lust)  the  American 
missionaries  were  once  shelled  by  an  English  adventurer, 
and  once  raided  and  mishandled  by  the  crew  of  an  American 
warship ;  add  the  practice  of  whaling  fleets  to  call  at  the 
Marquesas,  and  carry  off  a  complement  of  women  for  the 
cruise;  consider,  besides,  how  the  whites  were  at  first  re¬ 
garded  in  the  light  of  demigods,  as  appears  plainly  in  the 
reception  of  Cook  upon  Hawaii;  and  again,  in  the  story  of 
the  discovery  of  Tutuila,  when  the  really  decent  women  of 
Samoa  prostituted  themselves  in  public  to  the  French;  and 
bear  in  mind  how  it  was  the  custom  of  the  adventurers,  and 
»ve  may  almost  say  the  business  of  the  missionaries,  to  de¬ 
ride  and  infract  even  the  most  salutary  tapus.  Here  we  see 
every  engine  of  dissolution  directed  at  once  against  a  virtue 
never  and  nowhere  very  strong  or  popular ;  and  the  result, 
even  in  the  most  degraded  islands,  has  been  further  degra¬ 
dation.  Mr.  Lawes,  the  missionary  of  Savage  Island,  told 
me  the  standard  of  female  chastity  had  declined  there  since 
the  coming  of  the  whites.  In  heathen  time,  if  a  girl  gave 
birth  to  a  bastard,  her  father  or  brother  would  dash  the 
infant  down  the  cliffs;  and  to-day  the  scandal  would  be 
small.  Or  take  the  Marquesas.  Stanislao  Moanatini  told 
me  that  in  his  own  recollection,  the  young  were  strictly 
guarded;  they  were  not  suffered  so  much  as  to  look  upon 
one  another  in  the  street,  but  passed  (so  my  informant  put 
it)  like  dogs ;  and  the  other  day  the  whole  school-children 
of  Nukahiva  and  Uapu  escaped  in  a  body  to  the  woods,  and 
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lived  there  for  a  fortnight  in  promiscuous  liberty.  Readers 
of  travels  may  perhaps  exclaim  at  my  authority,  and  de¬ 
clare  themselves  better  informed.  I  should  prefer  the  state¬ 
ment  of  an  intelligent  native  like  Stanislao  (even  if  it  stood 
alone,  which  it  is  far  from  doing)  to  the  report  of  the  most 
honest  traveller.  A  ship  of  war  comes  to  a  haven,  anchors, 
lands  a  party,  receives  and  returns  a  visit,  and  the  captain 
writes  a  chapter  on  the  manners  of  the  island.  It  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  what  class  is  mostly  seen.  Yet  we  should  not  be 
pleased  if  a  Lascar  foremast  hand  were  to  judge  England 
by  the  ladies  who  parade  Ratcliffe  Highway,  and  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  share  with  them  their  hire.  Stanislao’s  opinion  of 
a  decay  of  virtue  even  in  these  unvirtuous  islands  has  been 
supported  to  me  by  others ;  his  very  example,  the  progress 
of  dissolution  amongst  the  young,  is  adduced  by  Mr.  Bishop 
in  Hawaii.  And  so  far  as  Marquesans  are  concerned,  we 
might  have  hazarded  a  guess  of  some  decline  in  manners. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  race  could  ever  have  prospered  or 
multiplied  with  such  as  now  obtain ;  I  am  sure  they  would 
have  been  never  at  the  pains  to  count  paternal  kinship.  It 
is  not  possible  to  give  details ;  suffice  it  that  their  manners 
appear  to  be  imitated  from  the  dreams  of  ignorant  and 
vicious  children,  and  their  debauches  persevered  in  until 
energy,  reason,  and  almost  life  itself  are  in  abeyance. 


CHAPTER  VI 


CHIEFS  AND  TAPUS 


WE  used  to  admire  exceedingly  the  bland  and  gallant 
manners  of  the  chief.  An  elegant  guest  at  table, 
skilled  in  the  use  of  knife  and  fork,  a  brave  figure  when  he 
shouldered  a  gun  and  started  for  the  woods  after  wild 
chickens,  always  serviceable,  always  ingratiating  and  gay, 
I  would  sometimes  wonder  where  he  found  his  cheerfulness. 
He  had  enough  to  sober  him,  I  thought,  in  his  official  budget. 
His  expenses — for  he  was  always  seen  attired  in  virgin  white 
— must  have  by  far  exceeded  his  income  of  six  dollars  in  the 
year,  or  say  two  shillings  a  month.  And  he  was  himself  a 
man  of  no  substance;  his  house  the  poorest  in  the  village. 
It  was  currently  supposed  that  his  elder  brother,  Kauanui, 
must  have  helped  him  out.  But  how  comes  it  that  the  elder 
brother  should  succeed  to  the  family  estate,  and  be  a  wealthy 
commoner,  and  the  younger  be  a  poor  man,  and  yet  rule  as 
chief  in  Anaho? 

That  the  one  should  be  wealthy  and  the  other  almost 
indigent  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  some  adoption ;  for 
comparatively  few  children  are  brought  up  in  the  house  or 
succeed  to  the  estates  of  their  natural  begetters.  That  the 
one  should  be  chief  instead  of  the  other  must  be  explained 
(in  a  very  Irish  fashion)  on  the  ground  that  neither  of  them 
is  a  chief  at  all. 

Since  the  return  and  the  wars  of  the  French,  many  chiefs 
have  been  deposed,  and  many  so-called  chiefs  appointed. 
We  have  seen,  in  the  same  house,  one  such  upstart  drinking 
in  the  company  of  two  such  extruded  island  Bourbons,  men, 
whose  word  a  few  years  ago  was  life  and  death,  now  sunk 
to  be  peasants  like  their  neighbours.  So  when  the  French 
overthrew  hereditary  tyrants,  dubbed  the  commons  of  the 
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Marquesas  free-born  citizens  of  the  Republic,  and  endowed 
them  with  a  vote  for  a  conseiller  general  at  Tahiti,  they 
probably  conceived  themselves  upon  the  path  to  popularity ; 
and  so  far  from  that,  they  were  revolting  public  sentiment. 
The  deposition  of  the  chiefs  was  perhaps  sometimes  needful ; 
the  appointment  of  others  may  have  been  needful  also ;  it 
was  at  least  a  delicate  business.  The  Government  of  George 
II.  exiled  many  Highland  magnates.  It  never  occurred  to 
them  to  manufacture  substitutes;  and  if  the  French  have 
been  more  bold,  we  have  yet  to  see  with  what  success. 

Our  chief  at  Anaho  was  always  called,  he  always  called 
himself,  Taipi-Ivikino ;  and  yet  that  was  not  his  name,  but 
only  the  wand  of  his  false  position.  As  soon  as  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chief,  his  name — which  signified,  if  I  remember 
exactly,  Prince  born  among  flowers — -fell  in  abeyance,  and 
he  was  dubbed  instead  by  the  expressive  byword,  Tai- 
pi-Kikino — Highwater  man-of  -no- account — or,  Englishing 
more  boldly,  Beggar  on  horseback — a  witty  and  a  wicked 
cut.  A  nickname  in  Polynesia  destroys  almost  the  memory 
of  the  original  name.  To-day,  if  we  were  Polynesians,  Glad¬ 
stone  would  be  no  more  heal’d  of.  We  should  speak  of  and 
address  our  Nestor  as  the  Grand  Old  Man,  and  so  he  him¬ 
self  would  sign  his  correspondence.  Not  the  prevalence, 
then,  but  the  significancy  of  the  nickname  is  to  be  noted 
here.  The  new  authority  began  with  small  prestige.  Taipi 
has  now  been  some  time  in  office ;  from  all  I  saw  he  seemed  a 
person  very  fit.  He  is  not  the  least  unpopular,  and  yet  his 
power  is  nothing.  He  is  a  chief  to  the  French,  and  goes  to 
breakfast  with  the  Resident;  but  for  any  practical  end  of 
chieftaincy,  a  rag  doll  were  equally  efficient. 

We  had  been  but  three  days  in  Anaho  when  we  received 
the  visit  of  the  chief  of  Hatiheu,  a  man  of  weight  and  fame, 
late  leader  of  a  war  upon  the  French,  late  prisoner  in  Tahiti, 
and  the  last  eater  of  long-pig  in  Nukahiva.  Not  many 
years  have  elapsed  since  he  was  seen  striding  on  the  beach 
of  Anaho,  a  dead  man’s  arm  across  his  shoulder.  So  does 
Kooamua  to  his  enemies !  ”  he  roared  to  the  passers-by,  and 
kook  a  bite  from  the  raw  flesh.  And  now  behold  this  gentle- 
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man,  very  wisely  reponed  in  office  by  the  French,  paying 
us  a  morning  visit  in  European  clothes.  He  was  the  man 
of  the  most  character  we  had  yet  seen:  his  manners  genial 
and  decisive,  his  person  tall,  his  face  rugged,  astute, 
formidable,  and  with  a  certain  similarity  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
- — only  for  the  brownness  of  the  skin,  and  the  high-chief’s 
tattooing,  all  one  side  and  much  of  the  other  being  of  an 
even  blue.  Further  acquaintance  increased  our  opinion  of 
his  sense.  He  viewed  the  Casco  in  a  manner  then  quite  new 
to  us,  examining  her  lines  and  the  running  of  the  gear ;  to  a 
piece  of  knitting  on  which  one  of  the  party  was  engaged, 
he  must  have  devoted  ten  minutes’  patient  study;  nor  did 
he  desist  before  he  had  divined  the  principles ;  and  he  was 
interested  even  to  excitement  by  a  typewriter,  which  he 
learned  to  work.  When  he  departed  he  carried  away  with 
him  a  list  of  his  family,  with  his  own  name  printed  by  his 
own  hand  at  the  bottom.  I  should  add  that  he  was  plainly 
much  of  a  humorist,  and  not  a  little  of  a  humbug.  He  told 
us,  for  instance,  that  he  was  a  person  of  exact  sobriety; 
such  being  the  obligation  of  his  high  estate:  the  commons 
might  be  sots,  but  the  chief  could  not  stoop  so  low.  And 
not  many  days  after  he  was  to  be  observed  in  a  state  of 
smiling  and  lopsided  imbecility,  the  Casco  ribbon  upside 
down  on  his  dishonoured  hat. 

But  his  business  that  morning  in  Anaho  is  what  concerns 
us  here.  The  devil-fish,  it  seems,  were  growing  scarce  upon 
the  reef ;  it  was  judged  fit  to  interpose  what  we  should  cal] 
a  close  season ;  for  that  end,  in  Polynesia,  a  tapu  has  to  be 
declared,  and  who  was  to  declare  it?  Taipi  might;  he 
ought;  it  was  a  chief  part  of  his  duty;  but  would  any  one 
regard  the  inhibition  of  a  Beggar  on  Horseback?  He  might 
plant  palm  branches;  it  did  not  in  the  least  follow  that  the 
spot  was  sacred.  He  might  recite  the  spell:  it  was  shrewdly 
supposed  the  spirits  would  not  hearken.  And  the  old,  legiti¬ 
mate  cannibal  must  ride  over  the  mountains  to  do  it  for  him ; 
and  the  respectable  official  in  white  clothes  could  but  look  on 
and  envy.  At  about  the  same  time,  though  in  a  different 
manner,  Kooamua  established  a  forest  law.  It  was  observed 
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the  cocoa  palms  were  suffering,  for  the  plucking  of  green 
nuts  impoverishes  and  at  last  endangers  the  tree.  Now 
Kooamua  could  tapu  the  reef,  which  was  public  property, 
but  he  could  not  tapu  other  people’s  palms;  and  the  ex¬ 
pedient  adopted  was  interesting.  He  tapued  his  own  trees, 
and  his  example  was  imitated  over  all  Hatiheu  and  Anaho. 
I  fear  Taipi  might  have  tapued  all  that  he  possessed  and 
found  none  to  follow  him.  Wb  all  practice  the  Alexandria 
limp;  but  Lame  Jervis  rolls  along  the  road  unnoted.  So 
much  ,  for  the  esteem  in  which  the  dignity  of  an  appointed 
chief  is  held  by  others ;  a  single  circumstance  will  show  what 
he  thinks  of  it  himself.  I  never  met  one,  but  he  took  an  early 
opportunity  to  explain  his  situation.  True,  he  was  only  an 
appointed  chief  when  I  beheld  him ;  but  somewhere  else, 
perhaps  upon  some  other  isle,  he  was  a  chieftain  by  descent : 
upon  which  ground,  he  asked  me  (so  to  say  it)  to  excuse 
his  mushroom  honours. 

It  will  be  observed  with  surprise  that  both  these  tapus 
are  for  thoroughly  sensible  ends.  With  surprise,  I  say,  be¬ 
cause  the  nature  of  that  institution  is  much  misunderstood 
in  Europe.  It  is  taken  usually  in  the  sense  of  a  meaningless 
or  wanton  prohibition,  such  as  that  which  to-day  prevents 
women  in  Europe  from  smoking,  or  yesterday  prevented 
any  one  in  Scotland  from  taking  a  walk  on  Sunday.  The 
error  is  no  less  natural  than  it  is  unjust.  The  Polynesians 
have  not  been  trained  in  the  bracing,  practical  thought  of 
ancient  Rome ;  with  them  the  idea  of  law  has  not  been  disen¬ 
gaged  from  that  of  morals  or  propriety;  so  that  tapu  has 
to  cover  the  whole  field,  and  implies  indifferently  that  an  act 
is  criminal,  immoral,  against  sound  public  policy,  unbecom¬ 
ing  or  (as  we  say)  “  not  in  good  form.”  Many  tapus  were 
in  consequence  absurd  enough,  such  as  those  which  deleted 
words  out  of  the  language,  and  particularly  those  which 
related  to  women.  Tapu  encircled  women  upon  all  hands. 
Many  things  were  forbidden  to  men;  to  women  we  may  say 
that  few  were  permitted.  They  must  not  sit  on  the  paepae ; 
they  must  not  go  up  to  it  by  the  stair;  they  must  not  eat 
pork;  they  must  not  approach  a  boat;  they  must  not  cook 
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at  a  fire  which  any  male  had  kindled.  The  other  day,  after 
the  roads  were  made,  it  was  observed  the  women  plunged 
along  the  margin  through  the  bush,  and  when  they  came  to 
a  bridge  waded  through  the  water:  roads  and  bridges  were 
the  work  of  men’s  hands,  and  tapu  for  the  foot  of  woman. 
Even  a  man’s  saddle,  if  the  man  be  native,  is  a  thing  no  self- 
respecting  lady  dares  to  use.  Thus  on  the  Anaho  side  of 
the  island,  only  two  white  men,  Mr.  Regler  and  the  gen¬ 
darme,  M.  Aussel,  possess  saddles ;  and  when  a  woman  has  a 
journey  to  make  she  must  borrow  from  one  or  other.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  these  prohibitions  tend  most  of  them  to  an 
increased  reserve  between  the  sexes.  Regard  for  female 
chastity  is  the  usual  excuse  for  these  disabilities  that  men 
delight  to  lay  upon  their  wives  and  mothers.  Here  the  re¬ 
gard  is  absent ;  and  behold  the  women  still  bound  hand  and 
foot  with  meaningless  proprieties!  The  women  themselves, 
who  are  survivors  of  the  old  regimen,  admit  that  in  those 
days  life  was  not  worth  living.  And  yet  even  then  there  were 
exceptions.  There  were  female  chiefs  and  (I  am  assured) 
priestesses  besides ;  nice  customs  curtseyed  to  great  dames, 
and  in  the  most  sacred  enclosure  of  a  High  Place,  Father 
Simeon  Delwar  was  shown  a  stone,  and  told  it  was  the  throne 
of  some  well-descended  lady.  How  exactly  parallel  is  this 
with  European  practice,  when  princesses  were  suffered  to 
penetrate  the  strictest  cloister,  and  women  could  rule  over  a 
land  in  which  they  were  denied  the  control  of  their  own 
children. 

But  the  tapu  is  more  often  the  instrument  of  wise  and 
needful  restrictions.  We  have  seen  it  as  the  organ  of 
paternal  government.  It  serves  besides  to  enforce,  in  the 
rare  case  of  some  one  wishing  to  enforce  them,  rights  of 
private  property.  Thus  a  man,  weary  of  the  coming  and 
going  of  Marquesan  visitors,  tapus  his  door;  and  to  this 
day  you  may  see  the  palm-branch  signal,  even  as  our  great¬ 
grandfathers  saw  the  peeled  wand  before  a  Highland  inn. 
Or  take  another  case.  Anaho  is  known  as  “  the  country 
without  popoi.”  The  word  popoi  serves  in  different  islands 
to  indicate  the  main  food  of  the  people:  thus,  in  Hawaii,  it 
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implies  a  preparation  of  taro ;  in  the  Marquesas,  of  bread¬ 
fruit-  And  a  Marquesan  does  not  readily  conceive  life  pos- 
sible  without  his  favourite  diet.  A  few  years  ago  a  drought 
Killed  the  breadfruit  trees  and  the  bananas  in  the  district  of 
Anaho ;  and  from  this  calamity,  and  the  open-handed  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  island,  a  singular  state  of  things  arose.  Well- 
watered  Hatiheu  had  escaped  the  drought ;  every  house¬ 
holder  of  Anaho  accordingly  crossed  the  pass,  chose  some 
one  in  Hatiheu,  “  gave  him  his  name  ” — an  onerous  gift, 
but  one  not  to  be  rejected — and  from  this  improvised  rela¬ 
tive  proceeded  to  draw  his  supplies,  for  all  the  world  as 
though  he  had  paid  for  them.  Hence  a  continued  traffic 
on  the.  road.  Some  stalwart  fellow,  in  a  loin-cloth,  and 
glistening  with  sweat,  may  be  seen  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
a  stick  across  his  bare  shoulders,  tripping  nervously  under 
a  double  burthen  of  green  fruits.  And  on  the  far  side  of 
the  gap  a  dozen  stone  posts  on  the  wayside  in  the  shadow 
of  a  grove  mark  the  breathing-place  of  the  popoi-carriers. 
A  little  back  from  the  beach,  and  not  half  a  mile  from 
Anaho,  I  was  the  more  amazed  to  find  a  cluster  of  well-doing 
breadfruits  heavy  with  their  harvest.  “Why  do  you  not 
take  these?  ”  I  asked.  “  Tapu,”  said  Hoka;  and  I  thought 
to  myself  (after  the  manner  of  dull  travellers)  what  chil¬ 
dren  and  fools  these  people  were  to  toil  over  the  mountain 
and  despoil  innocent  neighbours  when  the  staff  of  life  was 
thus  growing  at  their  door.  I  was  the  more  in  error.  In 
the  general  destruction  these  surviving  trees  were  enough 
only  for  the  family  of  the  proprietor,  and  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  declaring  a  tapu  he  enforced  his  right. 

The  sanction  of  the  tapu  is  superstitious ;  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  infraction  either  a  wasting  or  a  deadly  sickness.  A 
slow  disease  follows  on  the  eating  of  tapu  fish,  and  can  only 
be  cured  with  the  bones  of  the  same  fish  burned  with  the  due 
mysteries.  The  cocoa-nut  and  breadfruit  tapu  works  more 
swiftly.  Suppose  you  have  eaten  tapu  fruit  at  the  evening 
meal,  at  night  your  sleep  will  be  uneasy;  in  the  morning, 
swelling  and  a  dark  discoloration  will  have  attacked  your 
neck,  whence  they  sprpad  upward  to  the  face;  and  in  two 
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days,  unless  the  cure  be  interjected,  you  must  die.  This 
cure  is  prepared  from  the  rubbed  leaves  of  the  tree,  from 
which  the  patient  stole ;  so  that  he  cannot  be  saved  without 
confessing  to  the  kahuku  the  person  whom  he  wronged.  In 
the  experience  of  my  informant,  almost  no.  tapu  had  been 
put  in  use,  except  the  two  described :  he  had  thus  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  others ;  and, 
as  the  art  of  making  them  was  jealously  guarded  amongst 
the  old  men,  he  believed  the  mystery  would  soon  die  out.  I 
should  add  that  he  was  no  Marquesan,  but  a  Chinaman,  a 
resident  in  the  group  from  boyhood,  and  a  reverent  believer 
in  the  spells  which  he  described.  White  men,  amongst  whom 
Ah  Foo  included  himself,  were  exempt ;  but  he  had  a  tale  of 
a  Tahitian  woman  who  had  come  to  the  Marquesas,  eaten 
tapu  fish,  and,  although  uninformed  of  her  offence  and 
danger,  had  been  afflicted  and  cured  exactly  like  a  native. 

Doubtless  the  belief  is  strong ;  doubtless,  with  this  weakly 
and  fanciful  race,  it  is  in  many  cases  strong  enough  to  kill ; 
it  should  be  strong  indeed  in  those  who  tapu  their  trees 
secretly,  so  that  they  may  detect  a  depredator  by  his  sick¬ 
ness.  Or,  perhaps,  we  should  understand  the  idea  of  the 
hidden  tapu  otherwise,  as  a  politic  device  to  spread  uneasi¬ 
ness  and  extort  confessions :  so  that,  when  a  man  is  ailing, 
he  shall  ransack  his  brain  for  any  possible  offence,  and  send 
at  once  for  any  proprietor  whose  rights  he  has  invaded. 
“Had  you  hidden  a  tapu?”  we  may  conceive  him  asking; 
and  I  cannot  imagine  the  proprietor  gainsaying  it;  and  this! 
is  perhaps  the  strangest  feature  of  the  system  that  it 
should  be  regarded  from  without  with  such  a  mental  and 
implicit  awe,  and,  when  examined  from  within,  should  pre¬ 
sent  so  many  apparent  evidences  of  design. 

We  read  in  Dr.  Campbell’s  Poenamo  of  a  New  Zealand 
girl  who  was  foolishly  told  that  she  had  eaten  a  tapu  yam, 
and  who  instantly  sickened,  and  died  in  the  two  days  of 
simple  terror.  The  period  is  the  same  as  in  the  Marquesas; 
doubtless  the  symptoms  were  so  too.  How  singular  to  cott- 
sider  that  a  superstition  of  such  sway  is  possibly  a  manu¬ 
factured  article;  and  that,  even  if  it  were  not  originally 
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invented,  its  details  have  plainly  been  arranged  by  the 
authorities  of  some  Polynesian  Scotland  Yard.  Fitly 
enough,  the  belief  is  to-day — and  was  probably  always — - 
far  from  universal.  Hell  at  home  is  a  strong  deterrent  with 
some ;  a  passing  thought  with  others ;  with  others,  again,  a 
theme  of  public  mockery,  not  always  well  assured;  and  so, 
in  the  Marquesas,  with  the  tapu.  Mr.  Regler  has  seen  the 
two  extremes  of  scepticism  and  implicit  fear.  In  the  tapu 
grove  he  found  one  fellow  stealing  breadfruit,  cheerful  and 
impudent  as  a  street  arab ;  and  it  was  only  on  a  menace  of 
exposure  that  he  showed  himself  the  least  discountenanced. 
The  other  case  was  opposed  in  every  point.  Mr.  Regler 
asked  a  native  to  accompany  him  upon  a  voyage ;  the  man 
went  gladly  enough,  but  suddenly  perceiving  a  dead  tapu 
fish  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  leaped  back  with  a  scream ; 
nor  could  the  promise  of  a  dollar  prevail  upon  him  to 
advance. 

The  Marquesan,  it  will  be  observed,  adheres  to  the  old 
idea  of  the  local  circumspection  of  beliefs  and  duties.  Not 
only  are  the  whites  exempt  from  consequence;  but  their 
transgressions  seem  to  be  viewed  without  horror.  It  was 
Mr.  Regler  who  had  killed  the  fish;  yet  the  devout  native 
was  not  shocked  at  Mr.  Regler — only  refused  to  join  him 
in  his  boat.  A  white  is  a  white:  the  servant  (so  to  speak)  of 
other  and  more  liberal  gods;  and  not  to  be  blamed  if  he 
profit  by  his  liberty.  The  Jews  were  perhaps  the  first  to 
interrupt  this  ancient  comity  of  faiths;  and  the  Jewish  virus 
is  still  strong  in  Christianity.  All  the  world  must  respect 
our  tapus,  or  we  gnash  our  teeth. 


CHAPTER  VII 


HATIHEU 

THE  bays  of  Anaho  and  Hatiheu  are  divided  at  then 
roots  by  the  knife-edge  of  a  single  hill— the  pass  so 
often  mentioned;  but  this  isthmus  expands  to  the  seaward 
in  a  considerable  peninsula:  very  bare  and  grassy ;  haunted 
by  sheep  and,  at  night  and  morning,  by  the  piercing  cries 
of  the  shepherds ;  wandered  over  by  a  few  wild  goats ;  and 
on  its  sea-front  indented  with  long,  clamorous  caves,  and 
faced  with  cliffs  of  the  colour  and  ruinous  outline  of  an  old 
peat  sack.  In  one  of  these  echoing  and  sunless  gullies  we 
saw,  clustered  like  seabirds  on  a  splashing  ledge,  shrill  as 
sea-birds  in  their  salutation  to  the  passing  boat,  a  group 
of  fisherwomen,  stripped  to  their  gaudy  underclothes.  _  (The 
clash  of  the  surf,  and  the  thin  female  voices  echo  in  my 
memory.)  We  had  that  day  a  native  crew  and  steersman, 
Kauanui;  it  was  our  first  experience  of  Polynesian  seaman¬ 
ship,  which  consists  in  hugging  every  point  of  land.  There 
is  no  thought  in  this  of  saving  time,  for  they  will  pull  a 
long  way  in  to  skirt  a  point  that  is  embayed.  It  seems  that, 
as  they  can  never  get  their  houses  near  enough  the  surf  upon 
the  one  side,  so  they  can  never  get  their  boats  near  enough 
upon  the  other.  The  practice  in  bold  water  is  not  so  dan¬ 
gerous  as  it  looks — the  reflex  from  the  rocks  fending  the 
boat  off.  Near  beaches  with  a  heavy  run  of  sea,  I  continue 
to  think  it  very  hazardous,  and  find  the  composure  of  the 
natives  annoying  to  behold.  We  took  unmingled  pleasure, 
on  the  way  out,  to  see  so  near  at  hand  the  beach  and  the 
wonderful  colours  of  the  surf.  On  the  way  back,  when  the 
sea  had  risen  and  was  running  strong  against  us,  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  the  steersman’s  aim  grew  more  embarrassing.  As  we 
came  abreast  of  the  sea-front,  where  the  surf  broke  highest, 
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Kauanui  embraced  the  occasion  to  light  his  pipe,  which  then 
made  the  circuit  of  the  boat — each  man  taking  a  whiff  or 
two,  and,  ere  he  passed  it  on,  filling  his  lungs  and  cheeks  with 
smoke.  Their  faces  were  all  puffed  out  like  apples  as  we 
came  abreast  of  the  cliff  foot,  and  the  bursting  surge  fell 
back  into  the  boat  in  showers.  At  the  next  point  “  coca- 
netti  ”  was  the  word,  and  the  stroke  borrowed  my  knife,  and 
desisted  from  his  labours  to  open  nuts.  These  untimely  in¬ 
dulgences  may  be  compared  to  the  tot  of  grog  served  out 
before  a  ship  goes  into  action. 

My  purpose  in  this  visit  led  me  first  to  the  boys’  school, 
for  Hatiheu  is  the  university  of  the  north  islands.  The  hum 
of  the  lesson  came  out  to  meet  us.  Close  by  the  door,  where 
the  draught  blew  coolest,  sat  the  lay  brother ;  around  him, 
in  a  packed  half-circle,  some  sixty  high-coloured  faces  set 
with  staring  eyes ;  and  in  the  background  of  the  barn-like 
room  benches  were  to  be  seen,  and  black-boards  with  sums 
on  them  in  chalk.  The  brother  rose  to  greet  us,  sensibly 
humble.  Thirty  years  he  had  been  there,  he  said,  and  fin¬ 
gered  his  white  locks  as  a  bashful  child  pulls  out  his  pina¬ 
fore.  “  Et  point  de  resultats,  monsieur,  presque  pas  de 
resultats.”  He  pointed  to  the  scholars:  “You  see,  sir, 
all  the  youth  of  Nukahiva  and  Uapu.  Between  the  ages 
of  six  and  fifteen,  this  is  all  that  remains ;  and  it  is  but  a 
few  years  since  we  had  a  hundred  and  twenty  from  Nuka¬ 
hiva  alone.  Oui,  monsieur,  cele  se  deperit ”  Prayers,  and 
reading  and  writing,  prayers  again  and  arithmetic,  and 
Imore  prayers  to  conclude:  such  appeared  to  be  the  dreary 
jnature  of  the  course.  For  arithmetic  all  island  people  have 
a  natural  taste.  In  Hawaii,  they  make  good  progress  in 
mathematics.  In  <jne  of  the  villages  on  Majuro,  and  all 
of  the  Marshall  group,  the  whole  population  sit  about  the 
trader  when  he  is  weighing  copra,  and  each  on  his  own  slate, 
takes  down  the  figures  and  computes  the  total.  The  trader, 
finding  them  so  apt,  introduced  fractions,  for  which  they 
had  been  taught  no  rule.  At  first  they  were  quite  gravelled, 
but  ultimately,  by  sheer  hard  thinking,  reasoned  out  the 
result,  and  came  one  after  another  to  assure  the  trader 
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he  was  right.  Not  many  people  in  Europe  could  have  done 
the  like.  The  course  at  Hatiheu  is  therefore  less  dispiriting 
to  Polynesians  than  a  stranger  might  have  guessed ;  and  yet 
how  bald  it  is  at  best!  I  asked  the  brother  if  he  did  not 
tell  them  stories,  and  he  stared  at  me;  if- he  did  not  tea.ch 
them  history,  and  he  said,  “  Oh,  yes,  they  had  a  little  Scrij)- 
ture  history — from  the  New  Testament  99 ;  and  repeated  his 
lamentations  over  the  lack  of  results.  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
put  more  questions ;  I  could  but  say  it  must  be  very  dis- 
couraging,  and  resist  the  impulse  to  add  that  it  seemed  also 
very  natural.  He  looked  up — “  My  days  are  far  spent,  he 
said;  “heaven  awaits  me.”  May  that  heaven  forgive  me, 
but  I  was  angry  with  the  old  man  and  his  simple  consolation. 
For  think  of  his  opportunity!  The  youth,  from  six  to 
fifteen,  are  taken  from  their  homes  by  Government,  cen¬ 
tralised  at  Hatiheu,  where  they  are  supported  by  a  weekly 
tax  of  food ;  and  with  the  exception  of  one  month  in  every 
year,  surrendered  wholly  to  the  direction  of  the  priests. 
Since  the  escapade  already  mentioned,  the  holiday  occurs  at 
a  different  period  for  the  girls  and  for  the  boys ;  so  that  a 
Marquesan  brother  and  sister  meet  again,  after  their  edu¬ 
cation  is  complete,  a  pair  of  strangers.  It  is  a  harsh  law, 
and  highly  unpopular ;  but  what  a  power  it  places  in  the 
hands  of  the  instructors,  and  how  languidly  and  dully  is  that 
power  employed  by  the  mission !  Too  much  concern  to  make 
the  natives  pious,  a  design  in  which  they  all  confess  defeat, 
is,  I  suppose,  the  explanation  of  their  miserable  system.  But 
they  might  see  in  the  girls’  school  at  Tai-o-hae,  under  the 
brisk,  housewifely  sisters,  a  different  picture  of  efficiency,  and 
a  scene  of  neatness,  airiness,  and  spirited  and  mirthful  occu¬ 
pation  that  should  shame  them  into  cheerier  methods..  The 
sisters  themselves  lament  their  failure.  They  complain  the 
annual  holiday  undoes  the  whole  year’s  work !  they  complain 
particularly  of  the  heartless  indifference  of  the  girls.  Out  of 
so  many  pretty  and  apparently  affectionate  pupils  whom 
they  have  taught  and  reared,  only  two  have  ever  returned  to 
pay  a  visit  of  remembrance  to  their  teachers.  These,  indeed, 
come  regularly,  but  the  rest,  so  soon  as  their  school-days  are 
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ever,  disappear  into  the  woods  like  captive  insects.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  anything  more  discouraging;  and  yet  I  do 
not  believe  these  ladies  need  despair.  For  a  certain  interval 
they  keep  the  girls  alive  and  innocently  busy;  and  if  it  be 
at  all  possible  to  save  the  race,  this  would  be  the  means.  No 
such  praise  can  be  given  to  the  boys’  school  at  Hatiheu. 
The  day  is  numbered  already  for  them  all;  alike  for  the 
teacher  and  the  scholars  death  is  girt ;  he  is  afoot  upon  the 
march ;  and  in  the  frequent  interval  they  sit  and  yawn.  But 
in  life  there  seems  a  thread  of  purpose  through  the  least 
significant ;  the  drowsiest  endeavour  is  not  lost,  and  even 
the  school  at  Hatiheu  may  be  more  useful  than  it  seems. 

Hatiheu  is  a  place  of  some  pretensions.  The  end  of  the 
bay  towards  Anaho  may  be  called  the  civil  compound,  for 
it  boasts  the  house  of  Kooamua,  and  close  on  the  beach, 
under  a  great  tree,  that  of  the  gendarme,  M.  Armand  Aussel, 
with  his  garden,  his  pictures,  his  books  and  his  excellent 
table,  to  which  strangers  are  made  welcome.  No  more  singu¬ 
lar  contrast  possible  than  between  the  gendarmerie  and  the 
priesthood,  who  are  besides  in  smouldering  opposition  and 
full  of  mutual  complaints.  A  priest’s  kitchen  in  the  eastern 
islands  is  a  depressing  spot  to  see ;  and  many,  or  most  of 
them,  make  no  attempt  to  keep  a  garden,  sparsely  subsisting 
on  their  rations.  But  you  will  never  dine  with  a  gendarme 
without  smacking  your  lips;  and  M.  Aussel’s  home-made 
sausage  and  the  salad  from  his  garden  are  unforgotten  deli¬ 
cacies.  Pierre  Loti  may  like  to  know  that  he  is  M.  Aussel’s 
favourite  author,  and  that  his  books  are  read  in  the  fit 
scenery  of  Hatiheu  bay. 

The  other  end  is  all  religious.  It  is  here  that  an  over¬ 
hanging  and  tiptilted  horn,  a  good  sea-mark  for  Hatiheu, 
bursts  naked  from  the  verdure  of  the  climbing  forest,  and 
breaks  down  shoreward  in  steep  taluses  and  cliffs.  From  the 
edge  of  one  of  the  highest,  perhaps  seven  hundred  or  a 
thousand  feet  above  the  beach,  a  Virgin  looks  insignificantly 
down,  like  a  poor  lost  doll,  forgotten  there  by  a  giant  child. 
This  laborious  symbol  of  the  Catholics  is  always  strange  to 
Protestants ;  we  conceive  with  wonder  that  men  should  think 
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ft  worth  while  to  toll  so  many  days,  and  clamber  so  much 
about  the  face  of  precipices,  for  an  end  that  makes  us  smile, 
and  yet  I  believe  it  was  the  wise  Bishop  Dordillon  who  chose 
the  place,  and  I  know  that  those  who  had  a  hand  m  the 
enterprise  look  back  with  pride  upon  its  vanquished  dangers. 
The  boys’  school  is  a  recent  importation ;  it  was  at  first  in 
Tai-o-hae,  beside  the  girls’;  and  it  was  only  of  late,  after 
their  joint  escapade,  that  the  width  of  the  island  was  inter 
posed  between  the  sexes.  But  Hatiheu  must  have  been  a 
place  of  missionary  importance  from  before.  About  midway 
of  the  beach  no  less  than  three  churches  stand  grouped  m  a 
patch  of  bananas,  intermingled  with  some  pineapples.  wo 
are  of  wood:  the  original  church,  now  in  disuse;  and  a  second 
that,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  has  never  been  used.  1  he 
new  church  is  of  stone,  with  twin  towers,  walls  flangemg  into 
buttresses,  and  sculptured  front.  The  design  itself  18  S°°  » 
simple  and  shapely,  but  the  character  is  all  m  the  detail, 
where  the  architect  has  bloomed  into  the  sculptor.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  in  words  of  the  angels  (although  they 
are  more  like  winged  archbishops)  that  stand  guard  upon 
the  door,  of  the  cherubs  in  the  corners,  of  the  scapegoat 
gargoyles,  or  the  quaint  and  spirited  relief,  where  Michael 
(the  artist’s  patron)  makes  short  work  of  a  protesting  Luci¬ 
fer  We  are  never  weary  of  viewing  the  imagery,  so  inno¬ 
cent,  sometimes  so  funny,  and  yet  in  the  best  sense— in  the 
sense  of  inventive  gusto  and  expression— so  artistic.  1  know 
not  whether  it  was  more  strange  to  find  a  building  of  such 
merit  in  a  comer  of  a  barbarous  isle,  or  to  see  a  building  so 
antique  still  bright  with  novelty.  The  architect,  a  French  lay 
brother,  still  alive  and  well,  and  meditating  fresh  founda¬ 
tions,  must  have  surely  drawn  his  descent  from  a  master- 
builder  in  the  age  of  the  cathedrals ;  and  it  was  in  looking 
on  the  church  of  Hatiheu  that  I  seemed  to  perceive  the 
secret  charm  of  mediaeval  sculpture ;  that  combination  of  the 
childish  courage  of  the  amateur,  attempting  all  things,  like 
the  schoolboy  on  his  slate,  with  the  manly  perseverance  of 
the  artist  who  does  not  know  when  he  is  conquered. 

I  had  always  afterwards  a  strong  wish  to  meet  the  archi- 
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tect;  and  one  day,  when  I  was  talking  with  the  resident  in 
Tai-o-hae,  there  were  shown  in  to  us  an  old,  worn,  purblind, 
ascetic-looking  priest,  and  a  lay  brother,  a  type  of  all  that 
is  most  sound  in  France,  with  a  broad,  clever,  honest,  humor¬ 
ous  countenance,  an  eye  very  large  and  bright,  and  a  strong 
and  healthy  body  inclining  to  obesity.  But  that  his  blouse 
was  black  and  his  face  shaven  clean,  you  might  pick  such 
a  man  to-day,  toiling  cheerfully  in  his  own  patch  of  vines, 
from  half  a  dozen  provinces  of  France;  and  yet  he  had 
always  for  me  a  haunting  resemblance  to  an  old  kind  friend 
of  my  boyhood,  whom  I  name  in  case  any  of  my  readers 
should  share  with  me  that  memory — Dr.  Paul,  of  the  West 
Kirk.  Almost  at  the  first  word  I  was  sure  it  was  my  archi¬ 
tect,  and  in  a  moment  we  were  deep  in  a  discussion  of 
Hatiheu  church.  Brother  Michel  spoke  always  of  his 
labours  with  a  twinkle  of  humor,  underlying  which  it  was 
possible  to  spy  a  serious  pride,  and  the  change  from  one  to 
another  was  often  very  human  and  diverting.  “  Et  vos 
gargonilles  moyen-age”  cried  I ;  “  comme  elles  sont  origi¬ 
nates!  ”  “  N’est-ce  pas?  Elies  sont  bien  dr  dies!  ”  he  said, 

smiling  broadly;  and  the  next  moment,  with  a  sudden  grav¬ 
ity:  “ Cependant  il  y  en  a  une  qui  a  une  patte  de  casse;  il 
faut  que  je  vois  cela .”  I  asked  if  he  had  any  model— a  point 
we  much  discussed.  “Non,”  said  he  simply;  “  c'est  une 
eglise  ideale.”  The  relievo  was  his  favourite  performance, 
and  very  justly  so.  The  angels  at  the  door,  he  owned, 
he  would  like  to  destroy  and  replace.  “  Ils  n’ont  pas  de  vie, 
ils  manquent  de  vie.  Vous  devrie: t  voir  mon  eglise  a  la  Dom¬ 
inique;  j’ai  la,  une  vierge  qui  est  vraiment,  gentille.”  “Ah,” 
I  cried,  “  they  to/d  me  you  had  said  you  would  never  build 
another  church,  and  I  wrote  in  my  journal  I  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  it.”  “  Oui,  j’aimerais  bien  en  faire  une  autre”  he 
confessed,  and  smiled  at  the  confession.  An  artist  will 
understand  how  much  I  was  attracted  by  this  conversation. 
There  is  no  bond  so  near  as  a  community  in  that  unaffected 
interest  and  slightly  shamefaced  pride  which  mark  the  intel¬ 
ligent  man  enamoured  of  an  art.  He  sees  the  limitations 
of  his  aim,  the  defects  of  his  practice ;  he  smiles  to  be  so 
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employed  upon  the  shores  of  death,  yet  sees  in  his  own  devo¬ 
tion  something  worthy.  Artists,  if  they  had  the  same  sense 
of  humor  with  the  Augurs,  would  smile  like  them  on  meet¬ 
ing,  but  the  smile  would  not  be  scornful. 

I  had  occasion  to  see  much  of  this  excellent  man.  He 
sailed  with  us  from  Tai-o-hae  to  Hiva-oa,  a  dead  beat  of 
ninety  miles  against  a  heavy  sea.  It  was  what  is  called  a 
good  passage,  and  a  feather  in  the  Casco  s  cap ;  but  among 
the  most  miserable  forty  hours  that  any  one  of  us  had  ever 
passed.  We  were  swung  and  tossed  together  all  that  time 
like  shot  in  a  stage  thunderbox.  The  mate  was  thrown  down 
and  had  his  head  cut  open;  the  captain  was  sick  on  deck; 
the  cook  sick  in  the  galley.  Of  all  our  party  only  two  sat 
down  to  dinner.  I  was  one.  I  own  that  I  felt  wretchedly ; 
and  I  can  only  say  of  the  other,  who  professed  to  feel  quite 
well,  that  she  fled  at  an  early  moment  from  the  table.  It 
was  in  these  circumstances  that  we  skirted  the  windward 
shore  of  that  indescribable  island  of  Uapu;  viewing  with 
dizzy  eyes  the  coves,  the  capes,  the  breakers,  the  climbing 
forests,  and  the  inaccessible  stone  needles  that  surmount 
the  mountains.  The  place  persists,  in  a  dark  corner  of  our 
memories,  like  a  piece  of  the  scenery  of  nightmares.  The 
end  of  this  distressful  passage,  where  we  were  to  land  our 
passengers,  was  in  a  similar  vein  of  roughness.  The  surf 
ran  high  on  the  beach  at  Taahauku ;  the  boat  broached  too, 
and  capsized;  and  all  hands  were  submerged.  Only  the 
brother  himself,  who  was  well  used  to  the  experience,  skipped 
ashore,  by  some  miracle  of  agility,  with  scarce  a  sprinkling. 
Thenceforward,  during  out  stay  at  Hiva-oa,  he  was  our 
cicerone  and  patron;  introducing  us,  taking  us  excursions, 
serving  us  in  every  way,  and  making  himself  daily  more 
beloved. 

Michel  Blanc  had  been  a  carpenter  by  trade;  had  made 
money  and  retired,  supposing  his  active  days  quite  over ;  and 
it  was  only  when  he  found  idleness  dangerous  that  he  placed 
his  capital  and  acquirements  at  the  service  of  the  mission. 
He  became  their  carpenter,  mason,  architect,  and  engineer ; 
added  sculpture  to  his  accomplishments,  and  was  famous  for 
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his  skill  in  gardening.  He  wore  an  enviable  air  of  having 
found  a  port  from  life’s  contentions  and  lying  there  strongly 
anchored;  went  about  his  business  with  a  jolly  simplicity; 
complained  of  no  lack  of  results — perhaps  shyly  thinking 
his  own  statuary  result  enough;  and  was  altogether  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  missionary  layman. 


CHAPTER  Yin 


THE  POET  OF  ENTEY 

THE  port — the  mart,  the  civil  and  religious  capital  of 
these  rude  islands — lies  strung  along  the  beach  of  a 
precipitous  green  bay.  It  was  midwinter  when  we  came  to 
Tai-o-hae;  and  the  weather  was  sultry  and  boisterous,  and 
inconstant.  Now  the  wind  blew  squally  from  the  land  down 
gaps  of  splintered  precipice ;  now,  between  the  sentinel  islets 
of  the  entry,  it  came  in  gusts  from  seaward..  Heavy  and 
dark  clouds  impended  on  the  summits ;  the  rain  roared  and 
ceased ;  the  scuppers  of  the  mountain  gushed ;  and  the  next 
day  we  would  see  the  sides  of  the  amphitheatre  bearded  with 
white  falls.  Along  the  beach  the  town  shows  a  thin  file  of 
houses,  mostly  white,  and  all  ensconced  in  the  foliage  of  an 
avenue  of  green  buraos ;  a  pier  gives  access  from  the  sea 
across  the  belt  of  surf;  to  the  eastward  there  stands,  on  a 
projecting  bushy  hill,  the  old  fort  which  is  now  the  cala¬ 
boose,  or  prison ;  eastward  still,  alone  in  a  garden,  the  Resi¬ 
dency  flies  the  colours  of  France.  Just  off  Calaboose  Hill, 
the  tiny  Government  schooner  rides  almost  permanently  at 
anchor,  makes  eight  bells  in  the  morning  (there  or  there¬ 
about)  with  the  unfurling  of  her  flag,  and  salutes  the  setting 
sun  with  the  report  of  a  musket. 

Here  dwell  together  and  share  the  comforts  of  a  club 
(which  may  be  enumerated  as  a  billiard  board,  absinthe, 
a  map  of  the  world  on  Mercator’s  projection,  and  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  verandahs  in  the  tropics)  a  handful  of  whites 
of  varying  nationality,  mostly  French  officials,  Geiman  and 
Scotch  merchant  clerks,  and  the  agents  of  the  opium  monop¬ 
oly.  There  are  besides  three  tavern  keepers,  the  shrewd 
Scot  who  runs  the  cotton  gin  mill,  two  white  ladies,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  people  ii  on  the  beach  ”  a  South  Sea  expres- 
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sion  for  which  there  is  no  exact  equivalent.  It  is  a  pleasant 
society,  and  a  hospitable.  But  one  man,  who  was  often  to 
be  seen  seated  on  the  logs  at  the  pier-head,  merits  a  word 
for  the  singularity  of  his  history  and  appearance.  Long 
ago,  it  seems,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  native  lady,  a  high  chief- 
tess  in  LTapu.  She,  on  being  approached,  declared  she  could 
never  marry  a  man  who  was  untattooed ;  it  looked  so  naked ; 
whereupon,  with  some  greatness  of  soul,  our  hero  put  him¬ 
self  in  the  hands  of  the  Tahukus,  and  with  still  greater, 
persevered  until  the  process  was  complete.  He  had  certainly 
to  bear  a  great  expense,  for  the  Tahuku  will  not  work  with¬ 
out  reward;  and  certainly  exquisite  pain.  Kooamua,  high 
chief  as  he  was,  and  one  of  the  old  school,  was  only  partly 
tattooed;  he  could  not,  he  told  us  with  lively  pantomime, 
endure  the  torture  to  an  end.  Our  enamoured  countryman 
was  more  resolved ;  he  was  tattooed  from  head  to  foot  in  the 
most  approved  methods  of  the  art ;  and  at  last  presented 
himself  before  his  mistress  a  new  man.  The  fickle  fair  one 
could  never  behold  him  from  that  day  except  with  laughter. 
For  my  part,  I  could  never  see  the  man  without  a  kind  of 
admiration ;  of  him  it  might  be  said,  if  ever  of  any,  that 
he  had  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well. 

The  Residency  stands  by  itself,  Calaboose  Hill  screening 
it  from  the  fringe  of  town  along  the  further  bay.  The  house 
is  commodious,  with  wide  verandahs ;  all  day  it  stands  open 
back  and  front,  and  the  trade  blows  copiously  over  its  bare 
floors.  Of  a  week  day  the  garden  offers  a  scene  of  most 
untropical  animation,  half  a  dozen  convicts  toiling  there 
cheerfully  with  a  spade  and  barrow,  and  touching  hats  and 
smiling  to  the  visitor  like  old  attached  family  servants.  On 
Sunday  these  are  gone,  and  nothing  to  be  seen  but  dogs  of 
all  ranks  and  sizes  peacefully  slumbering  in  the  shady 
grounds ;  for  the  dogs  of  Tai-o-hae  are  very  courtly  minded, 
and  make  the  seat  of  Government  their  promenade  and  place 
of  siesta.  In  front  and  beyond,  a  strip  of  green  down  loses 
itself  in  a  low  wood  of  many  species  of  acacia ;  and  deep 
in  the  wood  a  ruinous  wall  encloses  the  cemetery  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans.  English  and  Scotch  sleep  there,  and  Scandinavians, 
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and  French  mditres  de  manoeuvres  and  maitres  ouvriers: 
mingling  alien  dust.  Back  in  the  woods  perhaps,  the  black¬ 
bird,  or  (as  they  call  him  there)  the  island  nightingale,  will 
be  singing  home  strains ;  and  the  ceaseless  requiem  of  the 
surf  hangs  on  the  ear.  I  have  never  seen  a  resting-place 
more  quiet ;  but  it  was  a  long  thought  how  far  these  sleepers 
had  all  travelled,  and  from  what  diverse  homes  they  had  set 
forth,  to  lie  here  in  the  end  together. 

On  the  summit  of  its  promontory  hill,  the  calaboose  stands 
all  day  with  doors  and  undershutters  open  to  the  trade.  On 
my  first  visit,  a  dog  was  the  only  guardian  visible.  He, 
indeed,  rose  with  an  attitude  so  menacing  that  I  was  glad 
to  lay  hands  on  an  old  barrelhoop :  and  I  think  the  weapon 
must  have  been  familiar,  for  the  champion  instantly  retreated, 
and  as  I  wandered  round  the  court  and  through  the  build¬ 
ing,  I  could  see  him,  with  a  couple  of  companions,  humbly 
dodging  me  about  the  corners.  The  prisoners’  dormitory 
was  a  spacious,  airy  room,  devoid  of  ary  furniture;  its 
white-washed  walls  covered  with  inscriptions  in  Marquesan 
and  rude  drawings :  one  of  the  pier,  not  badly  done ;  one  of 
a  murder ;  several  of  French  soldiers  in  uniform.  There  was 
one  legend  in  French:  “  Je  n’est ”  (sic)  “pas  le  sou.” 
From  this  noontide  quietude  it  must  not  be  supposed  the 
prison  was  untenanted;  the  calaboose  at  Tai-o-hae  does  a 
good  business.  But  some  of  its  occupants  were  gardening 
at  the  Residency,  and  the  rest  were  probably  at  work  upon 
the  streets,  as  free  as  our  scavengers  at  home,  although  not 
so  industrious.  On  the  approach  of  evening  they  would  be 
called  in  like  children  from  play;  and  the  harbour-master 
(who  is  also  the  jailer)  would  go  through  the  form  of  lock¬ 
ing  them  up  until  six  the  next  morning.  Should  a  prisoner 
have  any  call  in  town,  whether  of  pleasure  or  affairs,  he 
has  but  to  unhook  the  window-shutter;  and  if  he  is  back 
again,  and  the  shutter  decently  replaced,  by  the  hour  of 
call  on  the  morrow,  he  may  have  met  the  harbour-master  in 
the  avenue,  and  there  will  be  no  complaint,  far  less  any  pun¬ 
ishment.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  charming  French  Resident, 
]VI.  Delaruelle,  carried  me  one  day  to  the  calaboose  on  an 
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official  visit.  In  the  green  court,  a  very  ragged  gentleman, 
his  legs  deformed  with  the  island  elephantiasis,  saluted  us 
smiling.  “  One  of  our  political  prisoners — an  insurgent 
f  1  om  Raiatea,”  said  the  Resident;  and  then  to  the  jailer: 

I  thought  I  had  ordered  him  a  new  pair  of  trousers.” 
Meanwhile  no  other  convict  was  to  be  seen — “  Eh  bien,” 
said  the  Resident,  “  ou  sont  vos  prisonniers?  ”  “  Monsieur 

le  Resident,  replied  the  jailer,  saluting  with  soldierly  for¬ 
mality,  comme  c’est  jour  de  fete,  je  les  ai  lasse  odder  a  la 
chasse.  They  were  all  upon  the  mountains  hunting  goats ! 
Presently  we  came  to  the  quarter  of  the  women,  likewise  de¬ 
serted  “  Ou  sont  vos  bonnes  femmes ?”  asked  the  Resident; 
and  the  jailer  cheerfully  responded:  “Je  crois.  Monsieur 
le  Resident,  qu’elles  sont  allies  quelquepart  faire  une  visited * 
It  had  been  the  design  of  M.  Delaruelle,  who  was  much  in 
love  with  the  whimsicalities  of  his  small  realm,  to  elicit 
something  comical ;  but  not  even  he  expected  anything  so 
perfect  as  the  last.  To  complete  the  picture  of  convict  life 
in  Tai-o-hae,  it  remains  to  be  added  that  these  criminals 
draw  a  salary  as  regularly  as  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
Ten  sous  a  day  is  their  hire.  Thus  they  have  money,  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  and,  I  was  about  to  write,  their  liberty. 
The  French  are  certainly  a  good-natured  people,  and  make 
easy  masters.  They  are  besides  inclined  to  view  the  Mar- 
quesans  with  an  eye  of  humorous  indulgence.  “  They  are 
dying,  poor  devils !  ”  said  M.  Delaruelle ;  “  the  main  thing  is 
to  let  them  die  in  peace.”  And  it  was  not  only  well  said, 
but  I  believe  expressed  the  general  thought.  Yet  there  is 
another  element  to  be  considered;  for  these  convicts  are  not 
merely  useful,  they  are  almost  essential  to  the  French  exist¬ 
ence.  With  a  people  incurably  idle,  dispirited  by  what  can 
only  be  called  endemic  pestilence,  and  inflamed  with  ill-feel¬ 
ing  against  their  new  masters,  crime  and  convict  labour  are 
a  godsend  to  the  Government. 

)  Theft  is  practically  the  sole  crime.  Originally  petty  pil¬ 
ferers,  the  men  of  Tai-o-hae  now  begin  to  force  locks  and 
attack  strong  boxes.  Hundreds  of  dollars  have  been  taken 
at  a  time ;  though  with  that  redeeming  moderation  so  common 
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in  Polynesian  theft,  the  Marquesan  burglar  will  always  take 
a  part  and  leave  a  part,  sharing  (so  to  speak)  with  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  If  it  be  Chilian  coin — the  island  currency — he  will 
escape;  if  the  sum  is  in  gold,  French  silver,  or  bank  notes, 
the  police  wait  until  the  money  begins  to  come  in  circula¬ 
tion,  and  then  easily  pick  out  their  man.  And  now  comes 
the  shameful  part.  In  plain  English,  the  prisoner  is  tor¬ 
tured  until  he  confesses  and  (if  that  be  possible)  restores  the 
money.  To  keep  him  alone,  day  and  night,  in  the  black 
hole,  is  to  inflict  on  the  Marquesan  torture  inexpressible. 
Even  his  robberies  are  carried  on  in  the  plain  daylight,  under 
the  open  sky,  with  the  stimulus  of  enterprise,  and  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  an  accomplice ;  his  terror  of  the  dark  is  still 
insurmountable ;  conceive,  then,  what  he  endures  in  his  soli¬ 
tary  dungeon ;  conceive  how  he  longs  to  confess,  become  a 
full-fledged  convict,  and  be  allowed  to  sleep  beside  his  com¬ 
rades.  While  we  were  in  Tai-o-hae  a  thief  was  under  deten¬ 
tion.  He  had  entered  a  house  about  eight  in  the  morning, 
forced  a  trunk,  and  stolen  eleven  hundred  francs;  and  now, 
under  the  horrors  of  darkness,  solitude,  and  a  bedevilled 
cannibal  imagination,  he  was  reluctantly  confessing  and  giv¬ 
ing  up  his  spoil.  From  one  cache,  which  he  had  already 
pointed  out,  three  hundred  francs  had  been  recovered,  and 
it  was  expected  that  he  would  presently  disgorge  the  rest. 
This  would  be  ugly  enough  if  it  were  all;  but  I  am  bound 
to  say,  because  it  is  a  matter  the  French  should  set  at  rest, 
that  worse  is  continually  hinted.  I  heard  that  one  man  was 
kept  six  days  with  his  arms  bound  backward  round  a  barrel ; 
and  it  is  the  universal  report  that  every  gendarme  in  the 
South  Seas  is  equipped  with  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
thumb-screw.  I  do  not  know  this.  I  never  had  the  face  to 
ask  any  of  the  gendarmes — pleasant,  intelligent,  and  kindly 
fellows — with  whom  I  have  been  intimate,  and  whose  hospi¬ 
tality  I  have  enjoyed;  and  perhaps  the  tale  reposes  (as  I 
hope  it  does)  on  a  misconstruction  of  that  ingenious  cat’s- 
cradle  with  which  the  French  agent  of  police  so  readily 
secures  a  prisoner.  But  whether  physical  or  moral,  torture 
is  certainly  employed;  and  by  a  barbarous  injustice,  the 
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state  of  accusation  (in  which  a  man  may  very  well  be  inno¬ 
cently-placed)  is  positively  painful;  the  state  of  conviction 
(in  which  all  are  supposed  guilty)  is  comparatively  free,  and 
positively  pleasant.  Perhaps  worse  still,  not  only  the  accused, 
but  sometimes  his  wife,  his  mistress,  or  his  friend,  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  hardships.  I  was  admiring,  in  the  tapu 
system,  the  ingenuity  of  native  methods  of  detection;  there 
is  not  much  to  admire  in  those  of  the  French,  and  to  lock 
up  a  timid  child  in  a  dark  room,  and  if  he  prove  obstinate, 
lock  up  his  sister  in  the  next,  is  neither  novel  nor  humane. 

The  main  occasion  of  these  thefts  is  the  new  vice  of  opium¬ 
eating.  “  Here  nobody  ever  works,  and  all  eat  opium,”  said 
a  gendarme;  and  Ah  Foo  knew  a  woman  who  ate  a  dollar’s 
worth  in  a  day.  The  successful  thief  will  give  a  handful 
of  money  to  each  of  his  friends,  a  dress  to  a  woman,  pass 
an  evening  in  one  of  the  taverns  of  Tai-o-hae,  during  which 
he  treats  all  comers,  produce  a  big  lump  of  opium,  and  retire 
to  the  bush  to  eat  and  sleep  it  off.  A  trader,  who  did  not 
sell  opium,  confessed  to  me  that  he  was  at  his  wit’s  end. 
“  I  do  not  sell  it,  but  others  do,”  said  he.  “  The  natives  only 
work  to  buy  it;  if  they  walk  over  to  me  to  sell  their  cotton, 
they  have  just  to  walk  over  to  some  one  else  to  buy  their 
opium  with  my  money.  And  why  should  they  be  at  the 
bother  of  two  walks?  There  is  no  use  talking,”  he  added — • 
“  opium  is  the  currency  of  this  country.” 

The  man  under  detention  during  my  stay  at  Tai-o-hae 
lost  patience  while  the  Chinese  opium-seller  was  being  exam¬ 
ined  in  his  presence.  “  Of  course  he  sold  me  opium !  ”  he 
broke  out ;  “  all  the  Chinese  here  sell  opium.  It  was  only  to 
buy  opium  that  I  stole ;  it  is  only  to  buy  opium  that  anybody 
steals.  And  what  you  ought  to  do  is  to  let  no  opium  come 
here,  and  no  Chinamen.”  This  is  precisely  what  is  done  in 
Samoa  by  a  native  government;  but  the  French  have  bound 
their  own  hands,  and  for  forty  thousand  francs  sold  native 
subjects  to  crime  and  death.  This  horrid  traffic  may  be  said 
to  have  sprung  up  by  accident.  It  was  Captain  Hart  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  the  means  of  beginning  it,  at  a 
time  when  his  plantations  flourished  in  the  Marquesas,  and 
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he  found  a  difficulty  in  keeping  Chinese  coolies.  To-day  the 
plantations  are  practically  deserted  and  the  Chinese  gone; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  the  natives  have  learned  the  vice,  the 
patent  brings  in  a  round  sum,  and  the  needy  Government 
at  Papeete  shut  their  eyes  and  open  their  pockets.  Of 
course,  the  patentee  is  supposed  to  sell  to  Chinamen  alone ; 
equally  of  course,  no  one  could  afford  to  pay  forty  thousand 
francs  for  the  privilege  of  supplying  a  scattered  handful 
of  Chinese;  and  every  one  knows  the  truth,  and  all  are 
ashamed  of  it.  French  officials  shake  their  heads  when  opium 
is  mentioned ;  and  the  agents  of  the  farmer  blush  for  their 
employment.  Those  that  live  in  glass  houses  should  not 
throw  stones;  as  a  subject  of  the  British  crown,  I  am  the 
unwilling  shareholder  in  the  largest  opium  business  under 
heaven.  But  the  British  case  is  highly  complicated;  it  im¬ 
plies  the  livelihood  of  millions ;  and  must  be  reformed,  when 
it  can  be  reformed  at  all,  with  prudence.  This  French  busi¬ 
ness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  nostrum  and  a  mere  excrescence. 
No  native  industry  was  to  be  encouraged;  the  poison  is  sol¬ 
emnly  imported.  No  native  habit  was  to  be  considered;  the 
vice  has  been  gratuitously  introduced.  And  no  creature 
profits,  save  the  Government  at  Papeete; — the  not  very  envi¬ 
able  gentlemen  who  pay  them,  and  the  Chinese  underlings 
who  do  the  dirty  work. 
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THE  history  of  the  Marquesas  is,  of  late  years,  much 
confused  bjr  the  coming  and  going  of  the  French.  At 
least  twice  they  have  seized  the  archipelago,  at  least 
once  deserted  it ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  natives  pursued 
almost  without  interruption  their  desultory  cannibal  wars. 
Through  these  events  and  changing  dynasties,  a  single 
considerable  figure  may  be  seen  to  move:  that  of  the  high 
chief,  a  king,  Temoana.  Odds  and  ends  of  his  history  came  to 
my  ears :  how  he  was  at  first  a  convert  of  the  Protestant 
mission;  how  he  was  kidnapped  or  exiled  from  his  native 
land,  served  as  cook  aboard  a  whaler,  and  was  shown,  for 
small  charge,  in  English  seaports ;  how  he  returned  at  last 
to  the  Marquesas,  fell  under  the  strong  and  benign  influence 
of  the  late  bishop,  extended  his  influence  in  the  group, 
was  for  a  while  joint  ruler  with  the  prelate,  and  died 
at  last  the  chief  supporter  of  Catholicism  and  the  French. 
His  widow  remains  in  receipt  of  two  pounds  a  month 
from  the  French  government.  Queen,  she  is  usually  called, 
but  in  the  official  almanac  she  figures  as  “  Madame  Vaelcehu, 
Grande  Chef  esse.'”  His  son  (natural  or  adoptive,  I  know 
not  which),  Stanislao  Moanatini,  chief  of  Akaui,  serves 
in  Tai-o-hae  as  a  kind  of  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
and  the  daughter  of  Stanislao  is  High  Chieftess  of  the 
southern  island  of  Tauata.  These,  then,  are  the  great¬ 
est  folk  of  the  archipelago;  we  thought  them  also  the 
most  estimable.  This  is  the  rule  in  Polynesia,  with  few 
exceptions ;  the  higher  the  family,  the  better  the  man — better 
in  sense,  better  in  manners,  and  usually  taller  and  stronger 
in  body.  A  stranger  advances  blindfold.  He  scrapes  ac¬ 
quaintance  as  he  can.  Save  the  tattoo  in  the  Marquesas, 
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nothing  indicates  the  difference  of  rank ;  and  yet  almost 
invariably  we  find,  after  we  had  made  them,  that  our  friends 
were  persons  of  station.  I  have  said  44  usually  taller  and 
stronger.”  I  might  have  been  more  absolute — over  all  Poly¬ 
nesia,  and  a  part  of  Micronesia,  the  rule -holds  good;  the 
great  ones  of  the  isle,  and  even  of  the  village,  are  greater 
of  bone  and  muscle,  often  heavier  of  flesh,  than  any  com¬ 
moner.  The  usual  explanation — that  the  high-born  child 
is  more  industriously  shampooed,  is  probably  the  true  one. 
In  New  Caledonia,  at  least,  where  the  difference  does  not 
exist  or  has  never  been  remarked,  the  practice  of  shampoo¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  itself  unknown.  Doctors  would  be  well 
employed  in  a  study  of  the  point. 

Vaekehu  lives  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  from  the  Resi¬ 
dency,  beyond  the  buildings  of  the  mission.  Her  house  is 
on  the  European  plan :  a  table  in  the  midst  of  the  chief  room ; 
photographs  and  religious  pictures  in  the  wall.  It  com¬ 
mands  to  either  hand  a  charming  vista :  through  the  front 
door,  a  peep  of  green  lawn,  scurrying  pigs,  the  pendent  fans 
of  the  cocoanut  and  the  splendor  of  the  bursting  surf : 
through  the  back,  mounting  forest  glades  and  coronals  of 
precipice.  Here,  in  the  strong  thorough  draft,  her  Majesty 
received  us  in  a  simple  gown  of  print,  and  with  no  mark  of 
royalty  but  the  exquisite  finish  of  her  tattooed  mittens,  the 
elaboration  of  her  manners,  and  the  gentle  falsetto  in  which 
all  the  highly  refined  among  Marquesan  ladies  (and  Vaekehu 
above  all  others)  delight  to  sing  their  language.  An  adopted 
daughter  interpreted,  while  we  gave  the  news,  and  rehearsed 
by  name  our  friends  in  Anaho.  As  we  talked,  we  could  see, 
through  the  landward  door,  another  lady  of  the  household 
at  her  toilet  under  the  green  trees ;  who  presently,  when  her 
hair  was  arranged,  and  her  hat  wreathed  with  flowers,  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  back  verandah  with  gracious  salutations. 

Vaekehu  is  very  deaf ;  “  merci  ”  is  her  only  word  of 
French;  and  I  do  not  know  that  she  seemed  clever.  An 
exquisite,  kind  refinement,  with  a  shade  of  quietism  gathered 
perhaps  from  the  nuns,  was  what  chiefly  struck  us.  Or 
rather,  upon  that  first  occasion,  we  were  conscious  of  a 
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sense  as  of  district  visiting  on  our  part,  and  reduced 
evangelical  gentility  on  the  part  of  our  hostess.  The  other 
impression  followed  after  she  was  more  at  ease,  and  came 
with  Stanislao  and  his  little  girl  to  dine  on  board  the  Casco. 
She  had  dressed  for  the  occasion:  wore  white,  which  very 
well  became  her  strong  brown  face;  and  sat  among  us,  eat¬ 
ing  or  smoking  her  cigarette,  quite  cut  off  from  all  society, 
or  only  now  and  then  included  through  the  intermediary 
of  her  son.  It  was  a  position  that  might  have  been  ridicu¬ 
lous,  and  she  made  it  ornamental ;  making  believe  to  hear 
and  to  be  entertained ;  her  face,  whenever  she  met  our  eyes, 
lighting  with  the  smile  of  good  society ;  her  contributions  to 
the  talk,  when  she  made  any,  and  that  was  seldom,  always 
complimentary  and  pleasing.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the 
child,  for  instance,  but  what  she  remarked  and  thanked  us 
for.  Her  parting  with  each,  when  she  came  to  leave,  was 
gracious  and  pretty,  as  had  been  every  step  of  her  behaviour. 
When  Mrs.  Stevenson  held  out  her  hand  to  say  good-bye, 
Vaekehu  took  it,  held  it,  and  a  moment  smiled  upon  her; 
dropped  it,  and  then,  as  upon  a  kindly  afterthought,  and 
with  a  sort  of  warmth  of  condescension,  held  out  both  hands 
and  kissed  my  wife  upon  both  cheeks.  Given  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  of  years  and  rank,  the  thing  would  have  been  so  done 
on  the  boards  of  the  Coviedie  Franpaise;  just  so  might 
Madame  Brohan  have  warmed  and  condescended  to  Madame 
Broisat  in  the  Marquis  de  Villemer.  It  was  my  part  to 
accompany  our  guests  ashore:  when  I  kissed  the  little  girl 
good-bye  at  the  pier  steps,  Vaekehu  gave  a  cry  of  gratifica¬ 
tion,  reached  down  her  hand  into  the  boat,  took  mine,  and 
pressed  it  with  that  flattering  softness  which  seems  the  co¬ 
quetry  of  the  old  lady  in  every  quarter  of  the  earth.  The 
next  moment  she  had  taken  Stanislao’s  arm,  and  they  moved 
off  along  the  pier  in  the  moonlight,  leaving  me  bewildered. 
This  was  a  queen  of  cannibals ;  she  was  tattooed  from  hand  to 
foot,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  masterpiece  of  that  art  now 
extant,  so  that  a  while  ago,  before  she  was  grown  prim,  her 
leg  was  one  of  the  sights  of  Tai-o-hae ;  she  had  been  passed 
from  chief  to  chief;  she  had  been  fought  for  and  taken  in 
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war ;  perhaps,  being  so  great  a  lady,  she  had  sat  on  the  high 
place,  and  throned  it  there,  alone  of  her  sex,  while  the  drums 
were  going  twenty  strong  and  the  priests  carried  up  the 
bloodstained  baskets  of  Long  Pig.  And  now  behold  her, 
out  of  that  past  of  violence  and  sickening  feasts,  step  forth, 
in  her  age,  a  quiet,  smooth,  elaborate  old  lady,  such  as  you 
might  find  at  home  (mittened  also,  but  not  often  so  well 
mannered)  in  a  score  of  country  houses.  Only  Yaekehu’s 
mittens  were  of  dye,  not  of  silk ;  and  they  had  been  paid  for, 
not  in  money,  but  the  cooked  flesh  of  men.  It  came  in 
my  mind  with  a  clap,  what  she  could  think  of  it  herself,  and 
whether  at  heart,  perhaps,  she  might  not  regret  and  aspire 
after  the  barbarous  and  stirring  past.  But  when  I  asked 
Stanislao — “  Ah  !  ”  said  he,  “  she  is  content ;  she  is  religious, 
she  passes  all  her  days  with  the  sisters.” 

Stanislao  (Stanislaos,  with  the  final  consonant  evaded 
after  the  Polynesian  habit)  was  sent  by  Bishop  Dordillon 
to  South  America,  and  there  educated  by  the  fathers.  His 
French  is  fluent,  his  talk  sensible  and  spirited,  and  in  his 
capacity  of  ganger-in-chief,  he  is  of  excellent  service  to  the 
French.  With  the  prestige  of  his  name  and  family,  and  with 
the  stick  when  needful,  he  keeps  the  natives  working  and  the 
roads  passable.  Without  Stanislao  and  the  convicts,  I  am 
in  doubt  what  would  become  of  the  present  regimen  in  Nuka- 
hiva;  whether  the  highways  might  not  be  suffered  to  close 
up,  the  pier  to  wash  away,  and  the  Residency  to  fall  piece¬ 
meal  about  the  ears  of  impotent  officials.  And  yet  though 
the  hereditary  favourer,  and  one  of  the  chief  props  of 
French  authority,  he  has  always  an  eye  upon  the  past.  He 
showed  me  where  the  old  public  place  had  stood,  still  to  be 
traced  by  random  piles  of  stone;  told  me  how  great  and  fine 
it  was,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  populous  houses, 
whence,  at  the  beating  of  the  drums,  the  folk  crowded  to  make 
holiday.  The  drumbeat  of  the  Polynesian  has  a  strange  and 
gloomy  stimulation  for  the  nerves  of  all.  White  persons 
feel  it — at  these  precipitate  sounds  their  hearts  beat  faster ; 
and,  according  to  old  residents,  its  effect  on  the  natives  was 
extreme.  Bishop  Dordillon  might  entreat;  Temoana  him- 
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self  command  and  theaten;  at  the  note  of  the  drum  wild 
instincts  triumphed.  And  now  it  might  beat  upon  these 
ruins,  and  who  should  assemble?  The  houses  are  down,  the 
people  dead,  their  lineage  extinct;  and  the  sweepings  and 
fugitives  of  distant  bays  and  islands  encamp  upon  their 
graves.  The  decline  of  the  dance  Stanislao  especially  la¬ 
ments.  “  Chaque  pays  a  ses  coutumes,”  said  he;  but  in  the 
report  of  any  gendarme,  perhaps  corruptly  eager  to  increase 
the  number  of  delicts  and  the  instruments  of  his  own  power, 
custom  after  custom  is  placed  on  the  expurgatorial  index. 
“  Tenez,  une  danse  qui  n’est  pas  permise ,”  said  Stanislao? 
“  je  ne  sais  pas  pourquoi,  elle  est  tres  jolie,  elle  va  commc 
fa,”  and  sticking  his  umbrella  upright  in  the  road,  h& 
sketched  the  steps  and  gestures.  All  his  criticisms  of  tlv 
present,  all  his  regrets  for  the  past,  struck  me  as  temperate 
and  sensible.  The  short  term  of  office  of  the  Resident,  iie 
thought  the  chief  defect  of  the  administration ;  thai  officer 
having  scarce  begun  to  be  efficient  ere  he  was  recr  ded.  I 
thought  I  gathered,  too,  that  he  regarded  with  some  jfear  the 
coming  change  from  a  naval  to  a  civil  governor.  I  am  sure 
at  least  that  I  regard  it  so  myself ;  for  the  civil  sewants  of 
France  have  never  appeared  to  any  foreigner  as  at  all  the 
flower  of  their  country,  while  her  naval  officers  may  challenge 
competition  with  the  world.  In  all  this  talk,  Stanislao  was 
particular  to  speak  of  his  own  country  as  a  land  of  savages ; 
and  when  he  stated  an  opinion  of  his  own,  it  was  with  some 
apologetic  preface,  alleging  that  he  was  “  a  savage  who  had 
travelled.”  There  was  a  deal,  in  this  elaborate  modesty,  of 
honest  pride.  Yet  there  was  something  in  the  precaution  that 
saddened  me;  and  I  could  not  but  fear  he  was  only  fore¬ 
stalling  a  taunt  that  he  had  heard  too  often. 

I  recall  with  interest  two  interviews  with  Stanislao.  The 
first  was  a  certain  afternoon  of  tropic  rain,  which  we  passed 
together  in  the  verandah  of  the  club;  talking  at  times  with 
heightened  voices  as  the  showers  redoubled  overhead,  pass¬ 
ing  at  times  into  the  billiard-room,  to  consult,  in  the  dim, 
(cloudy  daylight,  that  map  of  the  world  which  forms  its  chief 
adornment.  He  was  naturally  ignorant  of  English  history, 
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so  that  I  had  much  of  news  to  communicate.  The  story,  of 
Gordon  I  told  him  in  full,  and  many  episodes  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  Lucknow,  the  second  battle  of  Cawnpore,  the  relief 
of  Arrah,  the  death  of  poor  Spottiswoode,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Rose’s  hotspur,  midland  campaign.  He  wag.  intent  to  hear; 
his  brown  face,  strongly  marked  with  small-pox,  kindled 
and  changed  with  each  vicissitude.  His  eyes  glowed  with 
the  reflected  light  of  battle;  his  questions  were  many  and 
intelligent,  and  it  was  chiefly  these  that  sent  us  so  often  to 
the  map.  But  it  is  of  our  parting  that  I  keep  the  strongest 
sense.  We  were  to  sail  on  the  morrow,  and  the  night  had 
fallen,  dark,  gusty,  and  rainy,  when  we  stumbled  up  the  hill 
to  bid  farewell  to  Stanislao.  He  had  already  loaded  us  with 
gifts;  but  more  were  waiting.  We  sat  about  the  table  over 
cigars  and  green  cocoa-nuts ;  claps  of  wind  blew  through  the 
house  and  extinguished  the  lamp,  which  was  always  instantly 
relighted  with  a  single  match ;  and  these  recurrent  intervals 
of  darkness  were  felt  as  a  relief.  For  there  was  something 
painful  and  embarrassing  in  the  kindness  of  that  separation. 
“  Ah,  vous  devriez  rester  ici,  mon  cher  ami!  ”  cried  Stanis¬ 
lao.  “  Vous  etes  les  gens  qu’il  faut  pour  les  Kanaques;  vous 
etes  doux,  vous  et  votre  famille;  vous  series  obeis  dans  toutes 
les  ties.”  We  had  been  civil;  not  always  that,  my  conscience 
told  me,  and  never  anything  beyond;  and  all  this  to-do  is 
a  measure,  not  of  our  considerateness,  but  of  the  want  of  it 
in  others.  The  rest  of  the  evening,  on  to  Vaekehu’s  and 
back  as  far  as  to  the  pier,  Stanislao  walked  with  my  arm 
and  sheltered  me  with  his  umbrella ;  and  after  the  boat  had 
put  off,  we  could  still  distinguish,  in  the  murky  darkness,  his 
gestures  of  farewell.  His  words,  if  there  were  any,  were 
drowned  by  the  rain  and  the  loud  surf. 

I  have  mentioned  presents,  a  vexed  question  in  the  South 
Seas ;  and  one  which  well  illustrates  the  common,  ignorant 
habit  of  regarding  races  in  a  lump.  In  many  quarters  the 
Polynesian  gives  only  to  receive.  I  have  visited  islands 
where  the  population  mobbed  me  for  all  the  world  like  dogs 
after  the  waggon  of  cat’s-meat ;  and  where  the  frequent 
proposition,  “You  my  pleni  (friend),”  or  (with  more  of 
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pathos)  “you  all  the  same  my  father,”  must  be  received 
with  hearty  laughter  and  a  shout.  And  perhaps  everywhere, 
among  the  greedy  and  rapacious,  a  gift  is  regarded  as  a 
sprat  to  catch  a  whale.  It  is  the  habit  to  give  gifts  and  to 
receive  returns,  and  such  characters,  complying  with  the 
custom,  will  look  to  it  nearly  that  they  do  not  lose.  But 
for  persons  of  a  different  stamp,  the  statement  must  be 
reversed.  The  shabby  Polynesian  is  anxious  till  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  return  gift;  the  generous  is  uneasy  until  he  has 
made  it.  The  first  is  disappointed  if  you  have  not  given 
more  than  he;  the  second  is  miserable  if  he  thinks  he  has 
given  less  than  you.  This  is  my  experience ;  if  it  clash  with 
that  of  others,  I  pity  their  fortune,  and  praise  mine:  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  cannot  change  what  I  have  seen,  nor  lessen  what 
I  have  received.  And  indeed  I  find  that  those  who  oppose 
me  often  argue  from  a  ground  of  singular  presumptions; 
comparing  Polynesians  with  an  ideal  person,  compact  of 
generosity  and  gratitude,  whom  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
encountering;  and  forgetting  that  what  is  almost  poverty 
to  us  is  wealth  almost  unthinkable  to  them.  I  will  give  one 
instance :  I  chanced  to  speak  with  consideration  of  these  gifts 
of  Stanislao’s  with  a  certain  clever  man,  a  great  hater  and 
contemner  of  Kanakas.  “  Well!  what  were  they?  ”  he  cried. 
“  A  pack  of  old  men’s  beards.  Trash !  ”  And  the  same 
gentleman,  some  half  an  hour  later,  being  upon  a  different 
train  of  thought,  dwelt  at  length  on  the  esteem  in  which 
the  Marquesans  held  that  sort  of  property,  how  they  pre¬ 
ferred  it  to  all  others  except  land,  and  what  fancy  prices  it 
would  fetch.  Using  his  own  figures,  I  computed  that,  in 
this  commodity  alone,  the  gifts  of  Vaekehu  and  Stanislao 
represented  between  two  and  three  hundred  dollars ;  and  the 
queen’s  official  salary  is  of  two  hundred  and  forty  in  the 
year. 

But  the  generosity  on  the  one  hand,  and  conspicuous 
meanness  on  the  other,  are  in  the  South  Seas,  as  at  home,  the 
exception.  It  is  neither  with  any  hope  of  gain,  nor  with  any 
lively  wish  to  please,  that  the  ordinary  Polynesian  chooses 
and  presents  his  gifts.  A  plain  social  duty  lies  before  him, 
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which  he  performs  correctly  but  without  the  least  enthusi¬ 
asm.  And  we  shall  best  understand  his  attitude  of  mind,  if 
we  examine  our  own  to  the  cognate  absurdity  of  marriage 
presents.  There  we  give  without  any  special  thought  of 
a  return;  yet  if  the  circumstances  arise,  and  the  return  be 
withheld,  we  shall  judge  ourselves  insulted.  We  give  them 
usually  without  affection,  and  almost  never  with  a  genu¬ 
ine  desire  to  please;  and  our  gift  is  rather  a  mark  of  our 
own  status  than  a  measure  of  love  to  the  recipients.  So  in 
a  great  measure  and  with  the  common  run  of  the  Poly¬ 
nesians  :  their  gifts  are  formal ;  they  imply  no  more  than 
social  recognition;  and  they  are  made  and  reciprocated,  as 
we  pay  and  return  our  morning  visits.  And  the  practice  of 
marking  and  measuring  events  and  sentiments  by  presents 
is  universal  in  the  island  world.  A  gift  plays  with  them  the 
part  of  stamp  and  seal;  and  has  entered  profoundly  into  the 
mind  of  islanders.  Peace  and  war,  marriage,  adoption  and 
naturalisation,  are  celebrated  or  declared  by  the  acceptance 
or  the  refusal  of  gifts ;  and  it  is  as  natural  for  the  islander 
to  bring  a  gift  as  for  us  to  carry  a  card-case. 


CHAPTER  X 


A  PORTRAIT  AND  A  STORY 

I  HAVE  had  occasion  several  times  to  name  the  late 
bishop,  Father  Dordillon,  “  Monseigneur,”  as  he  is  still 
almost  universally  called,  Vicar- Apostolic  of  the  Marquesas 
and  Bishop  of  Cambysopolis  in  partibus.  Everywhere  in 
the  islands,  among  all  classes  and  races,  this  fine,  old,  kindly, 
cheerful  fellow  is  remembered  with  affection  and  respect. 
His  influence  with  the  natives  was  paramount.  They  reck¬ 
oned  him  the  highest  of  men — higher  than  an  admiral ; 
brought  him  their  money  to  keep ;  took  his  advice  upon 
their  purchases ;  nor  would  they  plant  trees  upon  their  own 
land  till  they  had  the  approval  of  the  father  of  the  islands. 
During  the  time  of  the  French  exodus  he  singly  represented 
Europe,  living  in  the  Residency,  and  ruling  by  the  hand  of 
Temoana.  The  first  roads  were  made  under  his  auspices 
and  by  his  persuasion.  The  old  road  between  Hatiheu  and 
Anaho  was  got  under  way  from  either  side  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  pleasant  for  an  evening  promenade,  and 
brought  to  completion  by  working  on  the  rivalry  of  the 
two  villages.  The  priest  would  boast  in  Hatiheu  of  the 
progress  made  in  Anaho,  and  he  would  tell  the  folk  of  Anaho, 
“  If  you  don’t  take  care,  your  neighbours  will  be  over  the 
hill  before  you  are  at  the  top.”  It  could  not  be  so  done 
to-day ;  it  could  then ;  death,  opium,  and  depopulation  had 
not  gone  so  far;  and  the  people  of  Hatiheu,  I  was  told, 
still  vied  with  each  other  in  fine  attire,  and  used  to  go  out 
by  families,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  boat-sailing  and  rac¬ 
ing  in  the  bay.  There  seems  some  truth  at  least  in  the 
common  view,  that  this  joint  reign  of  Temoana  and  the 
bishop  was  the  last  and  brief  golden  age  of  the  Marquesas. 
But  the  civil  power  returned,  the  mission  was  packed  out 
of  the  Residency  at  twenty-four  hours’  notice,  new  methods 
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supervened,  and  the  golden  age  (whatever  it  quite  was) 
determined.  It  is  the  strongest  proof  of  Father  Dordillon’s 
prestige  that  it  survived,  seemingly  without  loss,  this  hasty 
deposition. 

His  method  with  the  natives  was  extremely  mild.  Among 
these  barbarous  children  he  still  played  the  part  of  the 
smiling  father;  and  he  was  careful  to  observe,  in  all  indif¬ 
ferent  matters,  the  Marquesan  etiquette.  Thus,  in  the  singu¬ 
lar  system  of  artificial  kinship,  the  bishop  had  been  adopted 
by  Vaekehu  as  a  grandson;  Miss  Fisher,  of  Hatiheu,  as 
a  daughter.  From  that  day,  Monseigneur  never  addressed 
the  young  lady  except  as  his  mother,  and  closed  his  letters 
with  the  formalities  of  a  dutiful  son.  With  Europeans  he 
could  be  strict,  even  to  the  extent  of  harshness.  He  made 
no  distinction  against  heretics,  with  whom  he  was  on  friendly 
terms ;  but  the  rules  of  his  own  Church  he  would  see  ob¬ 
served  ;  and  once  at  least  he  had  a  white  man  clapped  in  j  ail 
for  the  desecration  of  a  saint’s  day.  But  even  this  rigor, 
so  intolerable  to  laymen,  so  irritating  to  Protestants,  could 
not  shake  his  popularity.  We  shall  best  conceive  him  by 
examples  nearer  home ;  we  may  all  have  known  some  divine 
of  the  old  school  in  Scotland,  a  liberal  Sabbatarian,  a  stick¬ 
ler  for  the  letter  of  the  law,  who  was  yet  in  private  modest, 
innocent,  genial,  and  mirthful.  Much  such  a  man,  it  seems, 
was  Father  Dordillon.  And  his  popularity  bore  a  test 
yet  stronger.  He  had  the  name,  and  probably  deserved  it, 
of  a  shrewd  man  in  business  and  one  that  made  the  mission 
pay.  Nothing  so  much  stirs  up  resentment  as  the  inmixture 
in  commerce  of  religious  bodies ;  but  even  rival  traders  spoke 
well  of  Monseigneur. 

His  character  is  best  portrayed  in  the  story  of  the  days 
of  his  decline.  A  time  came  when,  from  the  failure  of  sight,  he 
must  desist  from  his  literary  labours :  his  Marquesan  hymns, 
grammars,  and  dictionaries;  his  scientific  papers,  lives  of 
saints,  and  devotional  poetry.  He  cast  about  for  a  new  inter¬ 
est:  pitched  on  gardening,  and  was  to  be  seen  all  day,  with 
spade  and  waterpot,  in  his  childlike  eagerness,  actually  run¬ 
ping  between  the  borders.  Another  step  of  decay,  and  he  must 
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feave  his  garden  also.  Instantly  a  new  occupation  was 
devised,  and  he  sat  in  the  mission  cutting  paper  flowers  and 
wreaths.  His  diocese  was  not  great  enough  for  his  activity ; 
the  churches  of  the  Marquesas  were  papered  with  his  handi¬ 
work,  and  still  he  must  be  making  more.  “Ah,”  said  he, 
smiling,  “  when  I  am  dead  what  a  fine  time  you  will  have 
clearing  out  my  trash  !  ”  He  had  been  dead  about  six  months  ; 
but  I  was  pleased  to  see  some  of  his  trophies  still  exposed, 
and  looked  upon  them  with  a  smile:  the  tribute  (if  I  have 
read  his  cheerful  character  aright)  which  he  would  have 
preferred  to  any  useless  tears.  Disease  continued  progres¬ 
sively  to  disable  him ;  he  who  had  clambered  so  stalwartly 
over  the  rude  rocks  of  the  Marquesas,  bringing  peace  to 
warfaring  clans,  was  for  some  time  carried  in  a  chair  be¬ 
tween  the  mission  and  the  church,  and  at  last  confined  to 
bed,  impotent  with  dropsy,  and  tormented  with  bed-sores 
and  sciatica.  Here  he  lay  two  months  without  complaint; 
and  on  the  11th  January,  1887,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year 
of  his  life,  and  the  thirty-fourth  of  his  labours  in  the  Mar¬ 
quesas,  passed  away. 

Those  who  have  a  taste  for  hearing  missions,  Protestant 
or  Catholic,  decried,  must  seek  their  pleasure  elsewhere  than 
in  my  pages.  Whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  with  all 
their  gross  blots,  with  all  their  deficiency  of  candour,  of 
humor,  and  of  common  sense,  the  missionaries  are  the  best 
and  the  most  useful  whites  in  the  Pacific.  This  is  a  subject 
which  will  follow  us  throughout;  but  there  is  one  part  of 
it  that  may  conveniently  be  treated  here.  The  married  and 
the  celibate  missionary,  each  has  his  particular  advantage 
and  defect.  The  married  missionary,  taking  him  at  the 
best,  may  offer  to  the  native  what  he  is  much  in  want  of — 
a  higher  picture  of  domestic  life;  but  the  woman  at  his 
elbow  tends  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  Europe  and  out  of 
touch  with  Polynesia,  and  to  perpetuate,  and  even  to  ingrain, 
parochial  decencies  far  best  forgotten.  The  mind  of  the 
female  missionary  tends,  for  instance,  to  be  continually 
busied  about  dress.  She  can  be  taught  with  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  to  think  any  costume  decent  but  that  to  which  she 
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grew  accustomed  on  Clapham  Common ;  and  to  gratify  this 
prejudice,  the  native  is  put  to  useless  expense,  his  mind  is 
tainted  with  the  morbidities  of  Europe,  and  his  health  is 
set  in  danger.  The  celibate  missionary,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  whether  at  best  or  worst,  falls  readily  into  native  ways 
of  life ;  to  which  he  adds  too  commonly  what  is  either  a 
mark  of  celibate  man  at  large,  or  an  inheritance  from 
mediaeval  saints — I  mean  slovenly  habits  and  an  unclean 
person.  There  are,  of  course,  degrees  in  this;  and  the 
sister  (of  course,  and  all  honour  to  her)  is  as  fresh  as  a 
lady  at  a  ball.  For  the  diet  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
— it  must  amaze  and  shock  the  Polynesian  but  for  the 
adoption  of  native  habits  there  is  much.  “  Chaque  pays  a 
ses  coutumes ”  said  Stanislao;  these  it  is  the  missionary’s 
delicate  task  to  modify ;  and  the  more  he  can  do  so  from 
within,  and  from  a  native  standpoint,  the  better  he  will  do 
his  work ;  and  here  I  think  the  Catholics  have  sometimes 
the  advantage ;  in  the  Vicariate  of  Dordillon,  I  am  sure 
they  had  it.  I  have  heard  the  bishop  blamed  for  his  indul¬ 
gence  to  the  natives,  and  above  all  because  he  did  not  rage 
with  sufficient  energy  against  cannibalism.  It  was  a  part 
of  his  policy  to  live  among  the  natives  like  an  elder  brother ; 
to  follow  where  he  could;  to  lead  where  it  was  necessary; 
never  to  drive ;  and  to  encourage  the  growth  of  new  habits, 
instead  of  violently  rooting  up  the  old.  And  it  might  be 
better,  in  the  long-run,  if  this  policy  were  always  followed. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  native  missionaries  would  prove 
more  indulgent,  but  the  reverse  is  found  to  be  the  case. 
The  new  broom  sweeps  clean ;  and  the  white  missionary 
of  to-day  is  often  embarrassed  by  the  bigotry  of  his  native 
coadjutor.  What  else  should  we  expect?  On  some  islands, 
sorcery,  polygamy,  human  sacrifice,  and  tobacco-smoking 
have  been  prohibited,  the  dress  of  the  native  has  been  modi¬ 
fied,  and  himself  warned  in  strong  terms  against  rival  sects 
of  Christianity ;  all  by  the  same  man,  at  the  same  period  of 
time,  and  with  the  like  authority.  By  what  criterion  is  the 
convert  to  distinguish  the  essential  from  the  unessential? 
He  swallows  the  nostrum  whole;  there  has  been  no  play  of 
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mind,  no  instruction,  and,  except  for  some  brute  utility  in 
the  prohibitions,  no  advance.  To  call  things  by  their  proper 
names,  this  is  teaching  superstition.  It  is  unfortunate  to 
use  the  word;  so  few  people  have  read  history,  and  so  many 
have  dipped  into  little  atheistic  manuals,  that  the  majority 
will  rush  to  a  conclusion,  and  suppose  the  labour  lost.  And 
far  from  that:  These  semi-spontaneous  superstitions,  vary¬ 
ing  with  the  sect  of  the  original  evangelist  and  the  customs 
of  the  island,  are  found  in  practice  to  be  highly  fructifying; 
and  in  particular  those  who  have  learned  and  who  go  forth 
again  to  teach  them,  offer  an  example  to  the  world.  The 
best  specimen  of  the  Christian  hero  that  I  ever  met  was 
one  of  these  native  missionaries.  He  had  saved  two  lives 
at  the  risk  of  his  own ;  like  Nathan,  he  had  bearded  a  tyrant 
in  his  hour  of  blood ;  when  a  whole  white  population  fled, 
he  alone  stood  to  his  duty ;  and  his  behaviour  under  domestic 
sorrow  with  which  the  public  has  no  concern  filled  the  be¬ 
holder  with  sympathy  and  admiration.  A  poor  little  smiling 
laborious  man  he  looked;  and  you  would  have  thought  he 
had  nothing  in  him  but  that  of  which  indeed  he  had  too 
much — facile  good-nature. 

It  chances  that  the  only  rivals  of  Monseigneur  and  his 
mission  in  the  Marquesas  were  certain  of  these  brown-skinned 
evangelists,  natives  from  Hawaii.  I  know  not  what  they 
thought  of  Father  Dordillon:  they  are  the  only  class  I  did 
not  question ;  but  I  suspect  the  prelate  to  have  regarded 
them  askance,  for  he  was  eminently  human.  During  my 
stay  at  Tai-o-hae,  the  time  of  the  yearly  holiday  came  round 
at  the  girls’  school ;  and  a  whole  fleet  of  whale-boats  came 
from  Uapu  to  take  the  daughters  of  that  island  home.  On 
board  of  these  was  Kauwealoha,  one  of  the  pastors,  a  fine, 
rugged  old  gentleman,  of  that  leonine  type  so  common  in 
Hawaii.  He  paid  me  a  visit  in  the  Casco,  and  there  enter¬ 
tained  me  writh  a  tale  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  Kekela,  a 
missionary  in  the  great  cannibal  isle  of  Hiva-oa.  It  appears 
that  shortly  after  a  kidnapping  visit  from  a  Peruvian  slaver, 
the  boats  of  an  American  whaler  put  into  a  bay  upon  that 
island,  were  attacked,  and  made  their  escape  with  difficulty, 
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leaving  their  mate,  a  Mr.  Whalon,  in  the  hands  of  the 
natives.  The  mate,  with  his  arms  bound  behind  his  back, 
was  cast  into  a  house;  and  the  chief  announced  the  capture 
to  Kekela.  And  here  I  begin  to  follow  the  version  of  Kau- 
wealoha;  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  Kanaka  English;  and 
the  reader  is  to  conceive  it  delivered  with  violent  emphasis 
and  speaking  pantomime. 

44  4  I  got  ’Melican  mate,’  the  chief  he  say.  4  What  you 
go  do  ’Melican  mate?  ’  Kekela  he  say. — 4  I  go  make  fire, 
I  go  kill,  I  go  eat  him,’  he  say;  4  you  come  to-mollow  eat 
piece.’ — 4  I  no  want  eat  ’Melican  mate !  ’  Kekela  he  say : 

‘  why  you  want?  ’ — 4  This  bad  shippee,  this  slave  shippee,’ 
the  chief  he  say.  4  One  time  a  shippee  he  come  from  Pelu, 
he  take  away  plenty  Kanaka,  he  take  away  my  son.  ’Melican 
mate  he  bad  man.  I  go  eat  him ;  you  eat  piece.’ — 4 1  no 
want  eat  ’Melican  mate !  ’  Kekela  he  say ;  and  he  cly — all 
night  he  cly !  To-mollow  Kekela  he  get  up,  he  put  on  blackee 
coat,  he  go  see  chief,;  he  see  Missa  Whela’,  him  hand  tie’ 
like  this.  ( Pantomime .)  Kekela  he  cly.  He  say  chief: — 
‘Chief,  you  like  things  of  mine?  you  like  whale-boat?’ — 
‘Yes,’  he  say.  ‘You  like  file-a’m?’  (fire-arms). — ‘Yes,’  he 
say.  ‘You  like  blackee  coat?’ — ‘Yes,’  he  say.  Kekela  he 
take  Missa  Whela’  by  he  shoul’a’  (shoulder),  he  take  him 
light  out  house;  he  gave  chief  he  whale-boat,  he  file-a’m, 
he  blackee  coat.  He  take  Missa  Whela’  he  house,  make  him 
sit  down  with  his  wife  and  chil’en.  Missa  Whela’  all-the-same 
pelison  (prison);  he  wife,  he  chil’en  in  Amelica;  he  cly — - 
O,  he  cly.  Kekela  he  solly.  One  day,  Kekela,  he  see  ship. 
{Pantomime. )  He  say  Missa  Whela’ ‘  Ma’  Whala’  ?  ’  Missa 
Whela’  he  say — ‘  Yes.’  Kanaka  they  begin  go  down  beach. 
Kekela  he  get  eleven  Kanaka,  get  oa’  (oars),  get  evely  thing. 
He  say  Missa  Whela’,  ‘  Now  you  go  quick.’  They  jump  in 
whale-boat.  ‘  Now  you  low !  ’  Kekela  he  say :  ‘  you  low  quick, 
quick!’  ( Violent  pantomime,  and  a  change  indicating  that 
the  narrator  has  left  the  boat  and  returned  to  the  beach.) 
All  the  Kanaka  they  say,  ‘  How !  ’Melican  mate  he  go  away?  ’ 
— jump  in  boat;  low  afta.  ( Violent  pantomime  and  change 
again  to  boat.)  Kekela  he  say,  4  Low  quick!  ’  ” 

Here  I  think  Kauwealoha’s  pantomime  had  confused  me; 
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I  have  no  more  of  his  ipsissima  verba;  and  can  but  add,  in 
my  own  less  spirited  manner,  that  the  ship  was  reached, 
Mr.  Whalon  taken  aboard,  and  Kekela  returned  to  his 
charge  among  the  cannibals.  But  how  unjust  it  is  to  repeat 
the  stumblings  of  a  foreigner  in  a  language  only  partly 
acquired !  A  thoughtless  reader  might  conceive  Kauwealoha 
and  his  colleague  to  be  a  species  of  amicable  baboon ;  but 
I  have  here  the  antidote.  In  return  for  his  act  of  gallant 
charity,  Kekela  was  presented  by  the  American  Government 
with  a  sum  of  money,  and  by  President  Lincoln  personally 
with  a  gold  watch.  From  his  letter  of  thanks,  written  in 
his  own  tongue,  I  give  the  following  extract.  I  do  not  envy 
the  man  who  can  read  it  without  emotion. 


When  I  saw  one  of  your  countrymen,  a  citizen  of  your  great  nation, 
ill-treated,  and  about  to  be  baked  and  eaten,  as  a  pig  is  eaten,  I  ran  to 
save  him,  full  of  pity  and  grief  at  the  evil  deed  of  these  benighted  peo¬ 
ple.  I  gave  my  boat  for  the  stranger’s  life.  This  boat  came  from 
James  Hunnewell,  a  gift  of  friendship.  It  became  the  ransom  of  this 
countryman  of  yours,  that  he  might  not  be  eaten  by  the  savages  who 
knew  not  Jehovah.  This  was  Mr.  Whalon,  and  the  date,  Jan.  14, 
1864. 

As  to  this  friendly  deed  of  mine  in  saving  Mr.  Whalon,  its  seed  came 
from  your  great  land,  and  was  brought  by  certain  of  your  countrymen, 
who  had  received  the  love  of  God.  It  was  planted  in  Hawaii,  and  I 
brought  it  to  plant  in  this  land  and  in  these  dark  regions,  that  they 
might  receive  the  root  of  all  that  is  good  and  true,  which  is  love. 

1.  Love  to  Jehovah. 

2.  Love  to  self. 

3.  Love  to  our  neighbour. 

If  a  man  have  a  sufficiency  of  these  three,  he  is  good  and  holy,  like 
his  God,  Jehovah,  in  his  triune  character  (Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost), 
one-three,  three-one.  If  he  have  two  and  wants  one,  it  is  not  well; 
and  if  he  have  one  and  wants  two,  this,  indeed,  is  not  well;  but  if  he 
cherishes  all  three,  then  is  he  holy,  indeed,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Bible. 

This  is  a  great  thing  for  your  great  nation  to  boast  of,  before  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  From  your  great  land  a  most  precious  seed  was 
brought  to  the  land  of  darkness.  It  was  planted  here,  not  by  means 
of  guns  and  men-of-war  and  threatenings.  It  was  planted  by  means 
of  the  ignorant,  the  neglected,  the  despised.  Such  was  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  word  of  the  Almighty  God  into  this  group  of  Nuuhiwa. 
Great  is  my  debt  to  Americans,  who  have  taught  me  all  things  pertain¬ 
ing  to  this  life  and  to  that  which  is  to  come. 

How  shall  I  repay  your  great  kindness  to  me?  Thus  David  asked 
of  Jehovah,  and  thus  I  ask  of  you,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  my  only  payment — that  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord,  love 
— (aloha). 
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NOTHING  more  strongly  arouses  our  disgust  than 
human  feeding,  nothing  so  surely  unmortars  a  so¬ 
ciety  ;  nothing,  we  might  plausibly  argue,  will  so  harden 
and  degrade  the  minds  of  those  that  practise  it.  And  yet 
we  ourselves  make  much  the  same  appearance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Buddhist  and  the  vegetarian.  We  consume  the  car¬ 
cases  of  creatures  of  like  appetites,  passions,  and  organs 
with  ourselves ;  we  feed  on  babes,  though  not  our  own ; 
and  the  slaughter-house  resounds  daily  with  screams  of  pain 
and  fear.  We  distinguish,  indeed;  but  the  unwillingness 
of  many  nations  to  eat  the  dog,  an  animal  with  whom  we 
live  on  terms  of  the  next  intimacy,  shows  how  precariously 
the  distinction  is  grounded.  The  pig  is  the  main  element 
of  animal  food  among  the  islands;  and  I  had  many  occa¬ 
sions,  my  mind  being  quickened  by  my  cannibal  surroundings, 
to  observe  his  character  and  the  manner  of  his  death.  Many 
islanders  live  with  their  pigs  as  we  do  with  our  dogs ;  both 
crowd  around  the  hearth  with  equal  freedom ;  and  the 
island  pig  is  a  fellow  of  activity,  enterprise,  and  sense.  He 
husks  his  own  cocoa-nuts,  and  (I  am  told)  rolls  them  into 
the  sun  to  burst;  he  is  the  terror  of  the  shepherd.  Mrs. 
Stevenson,  senior,  has  seen  one  fleeing  to  the  woods  with  a 
lamb  in  his  mouth;  and  I  saw  another  come  rapidly  (and 
erroneously)  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Casco  was  going 
down,  and  swam  through  the  flush  water  to  the  rail  in  search 
of  an  escape.  It  was  told  us  in  childhood  that  pigs  cannot 
swim ;  I  have  known  one  to  leap  overboard,  swim  five  hun¬ 
dred  feet  to  shore,  and  return  to  the  house  of  his  original 
owner.  I  was  once,  at  Tautira,  a  pig-master  on  a  consid- 
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erable  scale;  at  first,  in  my  pen,  the  utmost  good  feeling 
prevailed ;  a  little  sow  with  a  belly-ache  came  and  appealed 
to  us  for  help  in  the  manner  of  a  child;  and  there  was  one 
shapely  black  boar,  whom  we  called  Catholicus,  for  he  was 
a  particular  present  from  the  Catholics  of  the  village,  and 
who  early  displayed  the  marks  of  courage  and  friendliness; 
no  other  animal,  whether  dog  or  pig,  was  suffered  to  ap¬ 
proach  him  at  his  food,  and  for  human  beings  he  showed  a 
full  measure  of  that  toadying  fondness,  so  common  in  the 
lower  animals,  and  possibly  their  chief  title  to  the  name. 
One  day,  on  visiting  my  piggery,  I  was  amazed  to  see 
Catholicus  draw  back  from  my  approach  with  cries  of  terror; 
and  if  I  was  amazed  at  the  change,  I  was  truly  embarrassed 
when  I  learnt  its  reason.  One  of  the  pigs  had  been  that 
morning  killed ;  Catholicus  had  seen  the  murder,  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  he  was  dwelling  in  the  shambles,  and  from  that  time 
his  confidence  and  his  delight  in  life  were  ended.  We  still 
reserved  him  a  long  while,  but  he  could  not  endure  the  sight 
of  any  two-legged  creature,  nor  could  we,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  encounter  his  eye  without  confusion.  I  have  assisted 
besides,  by  the  ear,  at  the  act  of  butchery  itself ;  the  vic¬ 
tim’s  cries  of  pain  I  think  I  could  have  borne,  but  the  exe¬ 
cution  was  mismanaged,  and  his  expression  of  terror  was 
contagious :  that  small  heart  moved  to  the  same  tune  with 
ours.  Upon  such  “  dread  foundations  ”  the  life  of  the 
European  reposes,  and  yet  the  European  is  among  the  least 
cruel  of  races.  The  paraphernalia  of  murder,  the  prepara¬ 
tory  brutalities  of  his  existence,  are  all  hid  away;  an  ex¬ 
treme  sensibility  reigns  upon  the  surface;  and  ladies  will 
faint  at  the  recital  of  one  tithe  of  what  they  daily  expect 
of  their  butchers.  Some  will  be  even  crying  out  upon  me 
in  their  hearts  for  the  coarseness  of  this  paragraph.  And 
so  with  the  island  cannibals.  They  were  not  cruel;  apart 
from  this  custom,  they  are  a  race  of  the  most  kindly ; 
rightly  speaking,  to  cut  a  man’s  flesh  after  he  is  dead  is  far 
less  hateful  than  to  oppress  him  whilst  he  lives;  and  even 
the  victims  of  their  appetite  were  gently  used  in  life  and 
suddenly  and  painlessly  despatched  at  last.  In  island  circles 
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of  refinement  it  was  doubtless  thought  bad  taste  to  expatiate 
on  what  was  ugly  in  the  practice. 

Cannibalism  is  traced  from  end  to  end  of  the  Pacific,  from 
the  Marquesas  to  New  Guinea,  from  New  Zealand  to  Ha¬ 
waii,  here  in  the  lively  haunt  of  its  exercise,  there  by  scanty 
but  significant  survivals.  Hawaii  is  the  most  doubtful.  We 
find  cannibalism  chronicled  in  Hawaii,  only  in  the  history 
of  a  single  war,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  ex¬ 
ceptional,*  as  in  the  case  of  mountain  outlaws,  such  as  fell 
by  the  hand  of  Theseus.  In  Tahiti,  a  single  circumstance 
survived,  but  that  appears  conclusive.  In  historic  times, 
when  human  oblation  was  made  in  the  marae,  the  eyes  of 
the  victim  were  formally  offered  to  the  chief:  a  delicacy  to 
the  leading  guest.  All  Melanesia  appears  tainted.  In  Mi¬ 
cronesia,  in  the  Marshalls,  with  which  my  acquaintance  is 
no  more  than  that  of  a  tourist,  I  could  find  no  trace  at  all ; 
and  even  in  the  Gilbert  zone  I  long  looked  and  asked  in 
vain.  I  was  told  tales  indeed  of  men  who  had  been  eaten 
in  a  famine;  but  these  were  nothing  to  my  purpose,  for  the 
same  thing  is  done  under  the  same  stress  by  all  kindreds 
and  generations  of  men.  At  last,  in  some  manuscript  notes 
of  Dr.  Turner’s,  which  I  was  allowed  to  consult  at  Malua, 
I  came  on  one  damning  evidence :  on  the  island  of  Onotoa 
the  punishment  for  theft  was  to  be  killed  and  eaten.  How, 
then,  to  account  for  the  universality  of  the  practice  over 
so  vast  an  area,  among  people  of  such  varying  civilization, 
and,  with  whatever  intermixture,  of  such  different  blood? 
What  circumstance  is  common  to  them  all,  but  that  they  lived 
on  islands  destitute,  or  very  nearly  so,  of  animal  food? 
I  can  never  find  it  in  my  appetite  that  man  was  meant  to 
live  on  vegetables  only.  When  our  stores  ran  low  among 
the  islands,  I  grew  to  weary  for  the  recurrent  day  when 
economy  allowed  us  to  open  another  tin  of  miserable  mutton. 
And  in  at  least  one  ocean  language,  a  particular  word  de¬ 
notes  that  a  man  is  “  hungry  for  fish,”  having  reached  that 
stage  when  vegetables  can  no  longer  satisfy,  and  his  soul, 
like  those  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert,  begins  to  lust  after 
*  Information  of  Mrs.  Alexander. 
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fleshpots.  Add  to  this  the  evidences  of  over-population  and 
imminent  famine  already  adduced,  and  I  think  we  see  some 
ground  of  indulgence  for  the  island  cannibal. 

It  is  right  to  look  at  both  sides  of  any  question ;  but  I  am 
far  from  making  the  apology  of  this  worse  than  bestial 
vice.  The  higher  Polynesian  races,  such  as  the  Tahitians, 
Hawaiians,  and  Samoans,  had  one  and  all  outgrown,  and 
some  of  them  had  in  part  forgot,  the  practice,  before  Cook 
or  Bougainville  had  shown  a  topsail  in  their  waters.  It 
lingered  only  in  some  low  islands  where  life  was  difficult 
to  maintain,  and  among  inveterate  savages  like  the  New 
Zealanders  or  the  Marquesans.  The  Marquesans  inter¬ 
twined  man-eating  with  the  whole  fabric  of  their  lives;  long- 
pig  was  in  a  sense  their  currency  and  sacrament;  it  formed 
the  hire  of  the  artist,  illustrated  public  events,  and  was 
the  occasion  and  attraction  of  a  feast.  To-day  they  are 
paying  the  penalty  of  this  bloody  commixture.  The  civil 
power,  in  its  crusade  against  man-eating,  has  had  to  ex¬ 
amine  one  after  another  all  Marquesan  arts  and  pleasures, 
has  found  them  one  after  another  tainted  with  a  cannibal 
element,  and  one  after  another  has  placed  them  on  the  pro¬ 
script  list.  Their  art  of  tattooing  stood  by  itself,  the  exe¬ 
cution  exquisite,  the  designs  most  beautiful  and  intricate; 
nothing  more  handsomely  sets  off  a  handsome  man;  it  may 
cost  some  pain  in  the  beginning,  but  I  doubt  if  it  be  near 
so  painful  in  the  long-run,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  far  more 
becoming  than  the  ignoble  European  practice  of  tightlacing 
among  women.  And  now  it  has  been  found  needful  to  for¬ 
bid  the  art.  Their  songs  and  dances  were  numerous  (and 
the  law  has  had  to  abolish  them  by  the  dozen).  They  now 
face  empty-handed  the  tedium  of  their  uneventful  days; 
and  who  shall  pity  them?  The  least  rigorous  will  say  that 
they  were  justly  served. 

Death  alone  could  not  satisfy  Marquesan  vengeance:  the 
flesh  must  be  eaten.  The  chief  who  seized  Mr.  Whalon  pre¬ 
ferred  to  eat  him ;  and  he  thought  he  had  justified  the  wish 
when  he  explained  it  was  a  vengeance.  Two  or  three  years 
ago,  the  people  of  a  valley  seized  and  slew  a  wretch  who  had 
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offended  them.  His  offence,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  was  dire; 
they  could  not  bear  to  leave  their  vengeance  incomplete,  and 
under  the  eyes  of  the  French,  they  did  not  dare  to  hold  a 
public  festival.  The  body  was  accordingly  divided;  and 
every  man  retired  to  his  own  house  to  consummate  the  rite 
in  secret,  carrying  his  proportion  of  the  dreadful  meat  in 
a  Swedish  match-box.  The  barbarous  substance  of  the 
drama  and  the  European  properties  employed  offer  a  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  to  the  imagination.  Yet  more  striking  is  an¬ 
other  incident  of  the  very  year  when  I  was  there  myself, 
1888.  In  the  spring,  a  man  and  woman  skulked  about  the 
school-house  in  Hiva-oa  till  they  found  a  particular  child 
alone.  Him  they  approached  with  honeyed  words  and  car- 
neying  manners — “You  are  So-and-so,  son  of  So-and-so?” 
they  asked;  and  caressed  and  beguiled  him  deeper  in  the 
woods.  Some  instinct  woke  in  the  child’s  bosom,  or  some 
look  betrayed  the  horrid  purpose  of  his  deceivers.  He  sought 
to  break  from  them;  he  screamed;  and  they,  casting  off 
the  mask,  seized  him  the  more  strongly  and  began  to  run. 
His  cries  were  heard;  his  schoolmates,  playing  not  far  off, 
came  running  to  the  rescue;  and  the  sinister  couple  fled 
and  vanished  in  the  woods.  They  were  never  identified;  no 
prosecution  followed;  but  it  was  currently  supposed  they 
had  some  grudge  against  the  boy’s  father,  and  designed 
to  eat  him  in  revenge.  All  over  the  islands,  as  at  home 
among  our  own  ancestors,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
avenger  takes  no  particular  heed  to  strike  an  individual.  A 
family,  a  class,  a  village,  a  whole  valley  or  island,  a  whole 
race  of  mankind,  share  equally  the  guilt  of  any  member. 
So,  in  the  above  story,  the  son  was  to  pay  the  penalty  for 
his  father;  so  Mr.  Whalon,  the  mate  of  an  American  whaler, 
was  to  bleed  and  be  eaten  for  the  misdeeds  of  a  Peruvian 
slaver.  I  am  reminded  of  an  incident  in  Jaluit  in  the 
Marshall  group,  which  was  told  me  by  an  eye-witness,  and 
which  I  tell  here  again  for  the  strangeness  of  the  scene.  Two 
men  had  awakened  the  animosity  of  the  Jaluit  chiefs;  and 
it  was  their  wives  who  were  selected  to  be  punished.  A  single 
native  served  as  executioner.  Early  in  the  morning,  in  face 
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of  a  large  concourse  of  spectators,  he  waded  out  upon  the 
reef  between  his  victims.  These  neither  complained  nor 
resisted;  accompanied  their  destroyer  patiently;  stooped 
down,  when  they  had  waded  deep  enough,  at  his  command; 
and  he  (laying  one  hand  upon  the  shoulders  of  each)  held 
them  under  water  till  they  drowned.  Doubtless,  although 
my  informant  did  not  tell  me  so,  their  families  would  be 
lamenting  aloud  upon  the  beach. 

Appetite  and  ostentation,  fashion  and  vengeance  thus 
augmented  the  numbers  of  the  slain;  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  if  the  omen  has  played  a  part  in  the  depopulation 
of  the  archipelago.  The  isle  of  Motane  lies  desolate,  the 
last  survivor  “  baked  and  eaten  as  a  pig  is  eaten.”  Beyond 
Hatiheu,  toward  the  desert  west  of  Nukahiva,  a  valley  may 
be  seen  descending  to  the  sea ;  in  the  memory  of  man  it  was 
still  inhabited,  though  by  a  dwindling  people,  oppressed  and 
continually  pirated  by  stronger  neighbours ;  in  the  end,  the 
remnant  was  taken  at  a  rush  and  as  a  whole,  and  the  ovens 
glowed  and  the  victors  feasted  for  days.  Of  this  last  inroad* 
a  tale  is  told  which  I  repeat  with  misgiving.  The  conquered 
chief  (it  is  related),  spying  in  the  heat  of  battle  the  chief  of 
his  opponents,  instantly  “  gave  him  his  name  ”  and  escaped 
scatheless.  If  this  be  true,  if  such  a  means  of  safety  were 
indeed  within  the  reach  of  all,  it  is  a  singular  instance  of 
the  point  of  honour  that  the  expedient  was  not  resorted  to 
more  often. 

In  the  Marquesas  it  may  be  said  that  whites  were  never 
eaten.  The  priests  of  the  mission  were  indeed  in  the  habit 
of  making  brothers  as  soon  as  they  landed  to  avert  the 
danger;  and  it  may  be  reasoned  that  the  priests  knew  best; 
but,  from  all  that  I  could  learn,  the  practice  was  doubly 
useless ;  since  they  were  in  no  danger  in  the  first  place,  and 
if  the  danger  had  existed,  the  ceremony  would  have  been  no 
protection ;  and  I  surmise  it  was  encouraged  by  Monseig¬ 
neur  for  other  reasons.  I  have  talked  with  many  old  resi¬ 
dents,  and  their  testimony  was  explicit  and  coincident. 
Whites  were  not  eaten.  The  case  of  Mr.  Whalon  stood  alone, 
and  that  was  a  Vendetta.  And  Chinamen  enjoyed  the  same 
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immunity  as  Europeans.  So  that  the  Marquesan  may  be  said 
to  be  endophagous ;  and  only  their  own  folk  or  kindred  Poly¬ 
nesians  went  to  the  oven.  It  was  not  so  in  Melanesia,  it  was 
not  so  in  New  Zealand ;  even  in  the  Dangerous  Archipelago, 
a  few  hundred  miles  away,  whites  seem  to  have  been  eaten 
readily.  What  makes  it  more  curious,  though  it  may  very 
well  be  accidental,  we  have  here  the  same  delimitation  as  for 
the  tapu  sickness:  all  Polynesians  within,  whites  and  China¬ 
men  without. 
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THE  HIGH  PEACE 

IT  was  from  Hatiheu  that  I  paid  my  first  visit  to  a  can¬ 
nibal  high  place. 

The  day  was  sultry  and  clouded.  Drenching  tropical 
showers  succeeded  bursts  of  sweltering  sunshine.  The 
green  pathway  of  the  road  wound  steeply  upward.  As  we 
went,  our  little  schoolboy  guide  a  little  ahead  of  us,  Father 
Simeon  had  his  portfolio  in  his  hand,  and  named  the  trees 
for  me,  and  read  aloud  from  his  notes  the  abstract  of  their 
virtues.  Presently,  the  road  mounting,  showed  us  the  vale 
of  Hatiheu  on  a  larger  scale ;  and  the  priest,  with  occasional 
reference  to  our  guide,  pointed  out  the  boundaries  and  told 
me  the  names  of  the  larger  tribes  that  lived  at  perpetual  war 
in  the  old  days:  one  on  the  northeast,  one  along  the  beach, 
one  behind  upon  the  mountain.  With  a  survivor  of  this  lat¬ 
ter  clan  Father  Simeon  had  spoken;  until  the  pacification 
he  had  never  been  to  the  sea’s  edge,  nor,  if  I  remember 
exactly,  eaten  of  seafish.  Each  in  its  own  district,  the  septs 
lived  cantoned  and  beleaguered.  One  step  without  the  boun¬ 
daries  was  to  affront  death.  If  famine  came,  the  men  must 
out  to  the  woods  to  gather  chestnuts  and  small  fruits ;  even 
as  to  this  day,  if  the  parents  are  backward  in  their  weekly 
doles,  school  must  be  broken  up  and  the  scholars  sent  forag¬ 
ing.  But  in  the  old  days,  when  there  was  trouble  in  one 
clan,  there  would  be  activity  in  all  its  neighbours ;  the  woods 
would  be  laid  full  of  ambushes ;  and  he  who  went  after  vege¬ 
tables  for  himself  might  remain  to  be  a  joint  for  his  heredi¬ 
tary  foes.  Nor  was  the  pointed  occasion  needful.  A  dozen 
different  natural  signs  and  social  junctures  called  this 
people  to  the  war-path  and  the  cannibal  hunt.  Let  one 
of  chiefly  rank  have  finished  his  tattooing,  the  wife  of  one  be 
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noar  upon  her  time,  two  of  the  debouching  streams  have 
deviated  nearer  on  the  beach  of  Hatiheu,  a  certain  bird  have 
been  heard  to  sing,  a  certain  ominous  formation  of  cloud 
observed  above  the  northern  sea;  and  instantly  the  arms 
were  oiled,  and  the  man-hunters  swarmed  ‘into  the  wood  to 
lay  their  fratricidal  ambuscades.  It  appears  besides  that 
occasionally,  perhaps  in  famine,  the  priest  would  shut  him¬ 
self  in  his  house,  where  he  lay  for  a  stated  period  like  a  per¬ 
son  dead.  When  he  came  forth  it  was  to  run  for  three  days 
through  the  territory  of  the  clan,  naked  and  starving,  and 
to  sleep  at  night  alone  in  the  high  place.  It  was  now  the 
turn  of  the  others  to  keep  the  house,  for  to  encounter  the 
priest  upon  his  rounds  was  death.  On  the  eve  of  the  fourth 
day  the  time  of  the  running  was  over;  the  priest  returned 
to  his  roof,  the  laymen  came  forth,  and  in  the  morning  the 
number  of  the  victims  was  announced.  I  have  this  tale  of 
the  priest  on  one  authority — I  think  a  good  one — but  I 
set  it  down  with  diffidence.  The  particulars  are  so  striking 
that,  had  they  been  true,  I  almost  think  I  must  have  heard 
them  oftener  referred  to.  Upon  one  point  there  seems  to 
be  no  question:  that  the  feast  was  sometimes  furnished  from 
within  the  clan.  In  times  of  scarcity,  all  who  were  not 
protected  by  their  family  connections — in  the  Highland  ex¬ 
pression,  all  the  commons  of  the  clan — had  cause  to  tremble. 
It  was  vain  to  resist,  it  was  useless  to  flee.  They  were  begirt 
upon  all  hands  by  cannibals ;  and  the  oven  was  ready  to 
smoke  for  them  abroad  in  the  country  of  their  foes,  or  at 
home  in  the  valley  of  their  fathers. 

At  a  certain  corner  of  the  road  our  scholar-guide  struck 
off  to  his  left  into  the  twilight  of  the  forest.  We  were 
now  on  one  of  the  ancient  native  roads,  plunged  in  a  high 
vault  of  wood,  and  clambering,  it  seemed,  at  random  over 
boulders  and  dead  trees ;  but  the  lad  wound  in  and  out 
and  up  and  down  without  a  check,  for  these  paths  are  to 
the  natives  as  marked  as  the  king’s  highway  is  to  us ;  inso¬ 
much  that,  in  the  days  of  the  manhunt,  it  was  their  labour 
rather  to  block  and  deface  than  to  improve  them.  In  the 
crypt  of  the  wood  the  air  was  clammy  and  hot  and  cold; 
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overhead,  upon  the  leaves,  the  tropical  rain  uproariously 
poured,  but  only  here  and  there,  as  through  holes  in  a 
leaky  roof,  a  single  drop  would  fall,  and  make  a  spot  upon 
my  mackintosh.  Presently  the  huge  trunk  of  a  banyan  hove 
in  sight,  standing  upon  what  seemed  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
fort;  and  our  guide,  halting  and  holding  forth  his  arm, 
announced  that  we  had  reached  the  paepae  tcipu. 

Paepae  signifies  a  floor  or  platform  such  as  a  native  house 
is  built  on ;  and  even  such  a  paepae — a  paepae  hae — may 
be  called  a  paepae  tapu  in  a  lesser  sense  when  it  is  deserted 
and  becomes  the  haunt  of  spirits ;  but  the  public  high  place, 
such  as  I  was  now  treading,  was  a  thing  on  a  great  scale. 
As  far  as  my  eyes  could  pierce  through  the  dark  under¬ 
growth,  the  floor  of  the  forest  was  all  paved.  Three  tiers 
of  terrace  ran  on  the  slope  of  the  hill;  in  front,  a  crum¬ 
bling  parapet  contained  the  main  arena ;  and  the  pavement 
of  that  was  pierced  and  parcelled  out  with  several  wells  and 
small  enclosures.  No  trace  remained  of  any  superstructure, 
and  the  scheme  of  the  amphitheatre  was  difficult  to  seize. 
I  visited  another  in  Hiva-oa,  smaller  but  more  perfect,  where 
it  was  easy  to  follow  rows  of  benches,  and  to  distinguish 
isolated  seats  of  honour  for  eminent  persons;  and  where, 
on  the  upper  platform,  a  single  joist  of  the  temple  or  dead- 
house  still  remained,  its  uprights  richly  carved.  In  the 
old  days  the  high  place  was  sedulously  tended.  No  tree 
except  the  sacred  banyan  was  suffered  to  encroach  upon  its 
grades,  no  dead  leaf  to  rot  upon  the  pavement.  The  stones 
were  smoothly  set,  and  I  am  told  they  were  kept  bright  with 
oil.  On  all  sides,  the  guardians  lay  encamped  in  their  sub¬ 
sidiary  huts  to  watch  and  cleanse  it.  No  other  foot  of  man 
was  suffered  to  draw  near;  only  the  priest,  in  the  days  of 
his  running,  came  there  to  sleep— perhaps  to  dream  of 
his  ungodly  errand ;  but,  in  the  time  of  the  feast,  the  clan 
trooped  to  the  high  place  in  a  body,  and  each  had  his  ap¬ 
pointed  seat.  There  were  places  for  the  chiefs,  the  drum¬ 
mers,  the  dancers,  the  women,  and  the  priests.  The  drums 
. — perhaps  twenty  strong,  and  some  of  them  twelve  feet 
high — continuously  throbbed  in  time.  In  time  the  singers 
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kept  up  their  long-drawn,  lugubrious,  ululating  song;  in 
time,  too,  the  dancers,  tricked  out  in  singular  finery,  stepped, 
leaped,  swayed,  and  gesticulated— their  plumed  fingers  flut¬ 
tering  in  the  air  like  butterflies.  The  sense  of  time,  in  all 
these  ocean  races,  is  extremely  perfect;  and  I  conceive,  in 
such  a  festival,  that  almost  every  sound  and  movement  fell 
in  one.  So  much  the  more  unanimously  must  have  grown 
the  agitation  of  the  feasters ;  so  much  the  more  wild  must 
have  been  the  scene  to  any  European  who  could  have  beheld 
them  there,  in  the  strong  sun  and  the  strong  shadow  of  the 
banyan,  rubbed  with  saffron  to  throw  in  a  more  high  relief 
the  arabesque  of  the  tattoo ;  the  women  bleached  by  days 
of  confinement  to  a  complexion  almost  European;  the  chiefs 
crowned  with  silver  plumes  of  old  men’s  beards  and  girt 
with  kirtles  of  the  hair  of  dead  women.  All  manner  of  island 
food  was  meanwhile  spread  for  the  women  and  the  commons ; 
and,  for  those  who  were  privileged  to  eat  of  it,  there  were 
carried  up  to  the  dead-house  the  baskets  of  long  pig.  It 
is  told  that  the  feasts  were  long  kept  up ;  the  people  came 
from  them  brutishly  exhausted  with  debauchery,  and  the 
chiefs  heavy  with  their  beastly  food.  There  are  certain 
sentiments  which  we  call  emphatically  human — denying  the 
honour  of  that  name  to  those  who  lack  them.  In  such  feasts 
• — particularly  where  the  victim  had  been  slain  at  home,  and 
men  banqueted  on  the  poor  cky  of  a  comrade  with  whom 
they  had  played  in  infancy,  or  a  woman  whose  favours  they 
had  shared — the  whole  body  of  these  sentiments  is  outraged. 
To  consider  it  too  closely  is  to  understand,  if  not  to  ex¬ 
cuse,  these  fervours  of  self-righteous  old  ship  captains,  who 
would  man  their  guns,  and  open  fire  in  passing,  on  a  can¬ 
nibal  island. 

And  yet  it  was  strange.  There,  upon  the  spot,  as  I  stood 
under  the  high,  dripping  vault  of  the  forest,  with  the  young 
priest  on  the  one  hand,  in  his  kilted  gown,  and  the  bright¬ 
eyed  Marquesan  schoolboy  on  the  other,  the  whole  business 
appeared  infinitely  distant;  and,  fallen  in  the  cold  perspec¬ 
tive  and  dry  light  of  history.  The  bearing  of  the  priest, 
perhaps,  affected  me.  He  smiled;  he  jested  with  the  boy, 
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the  heir  both  of  these  feasters  and  their  meat;  he  clapped 
his  hands,  and  gave  me  a.  stave  of  one  of  the  old,  ill-omened 
choruses.  Centuries  might  have  come  and  gone  since  this 
slimy  theatre  was  last  in  operation ;  and  I  beheld  the  place 
with  no  more  emotion  than  I  might  have  felt  in  visiting 
Stonehenge.  In  Hiva-oa,  as  I  began  to  appreciate  that  the 
thing  was  still  living  and  latent  about  my  footsteps,  and  that 
it  was  still  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  I  might 
hear  the  cry  of  the  trapped  victim,  my  historic  attitude  en¬ 
tirely  failed,  and  I  was  sensible  of  some  repugnance  for  the 
natives.  But  here,  too,  the  priests  maintained  their  jocular 
attitude:  rallying  the  cannibals  as  upon  an  eccentricity 
rather  absurd  than  horrible;  seeking,  I  should  say,  to  shame 
them  from  the  practice  by  good-natured  ridicule,  as  we  shame 
a  child  fom  stealing  sugar.  We  may  here  recognise  the 
temperate  and  sagacious  mind  of  Bishop  Dordillon. 
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THE  STOB.Y  OP  A  PLANTATION 

TAAHAUKU,  on  the  south-westerly  coast  of  Hiva-oa 
— Tahuku,  say  the  slovenly  whites — may  be  called  the 
port  of  Atuona.  It  is  a  narrow  and  small  anchorage,  set 
between  low  cliffy  points,  and  opening  above  upon  a  woody 
valley:  a  little  French  fort,  now  disused  and  deserted,  over¬ 
hangs  the  valley  and  the  inlet.  Atuona  itself,  at  the  head 
of  the  next  bay,  is  framed  in  a  theatre  of  mountains,  which 
dominate  the  more  immediate  settling  of  Taahauku  and 
give  the  salient  character  of  the  scene.  They  are  reckoned 
at  no  higher  than  four  thousand  feet;  but  Tahiti  with  eight 
thousand,  and  Hawaii  with  fifteen,  can  offer  no  such  pic¬ 
ture  of  abrupt,  melancholy  alps.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
sun  falls  directly  on  their  front,  they  stand  like  a  vast  wall : 
green  to  the  summit,  if  by  any  chance  the  summit  should 
be  clear — watercourses  here  and  there  delineated  on  their 
face,  as  narrow  as  cracks.  Towards  afternoon,  the  light 
falls  more  obliquely,  and  the  sculpture  of  the  range  comes 
in  relief,  huge  gorges  sinking  into  shadow,  huge,  tortuous 
buttresses  standing  edged  with  sun.  At  all  hours  of  the  day 
they  strike  the  eye  with  some  new  beauty,  and  the  mind  with 
the  same  menacing  gloom. 

The  mountains,  dividing  and  deflecting  the  endless  airy 
deluge  of  the  Trade,  are  doubtless  answerable  for  the  cli¬ 
mate.  A  strong  draught  of  wind  blew  day  and  night  over 
the  anchorage.  Day  and  night  the  same  fantastic  and  at¬ 
tenuated  clouds  fled  across  the  heavens,  the  same  dusky 
cap  of  rain  and  vapour  fell  and  rose  on  the  mountain.  The 
land  breezes  came  very  strong  and  chill,  and  the  sea,  like 
the  air,  was  in  perpetual  bustle.  The  swell  crowded  into 
the  narrow  anchorage  like  sheep  into  a  fold;  broke  all 
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along  both  sides,  high  on  the  one,  low  on  the  other ;  kept 
a  certain  blowhole  sounding  and  smoking  like  a  cannon ;  and 
spent  itself  at  last  upon  the  beach. 

On  the  side  away  from  Atuona,  the  sheltering  promontory 
was  a  nursery  of  coco  trees.  Some  were  mere  infants,  none 
had  attained  to  any  size,  none  had  yet  begun  to  shoot  sky¬ 
ward  with  that  whip-like  shaft  of  the  mature  palm.  In  the 
young  trees  the  colour  alters  with  the  age  and  growth. 
Now  all  is  of  a  grass-like  hue,  infinitely  dainty;  next  the 
nib  grows  golden,  the  fronds  remaining  green  as  ferns; 
and  then,  as  the  trunk  continues  to  mount  and  to  assume 
its  final  hue  of  grey,  the  fans  put  on  manlier  and  more  de¬ 
cided  depths  of  verdure,  stand  out  dark  upon  the  distance, 
glisten  against  the  sun,  and  flash  like  silver  fountains  in 
the  assault  of  the  wind.  In  this  young  wood  of  Taahauku, 
all  these  hues  and  combinations  were  exampled  and  repeated 
by  the  score.  The  trees  grew  pleasantly  spaced  upon  a  hilly 
sward,  here  and  there  interspersed  with  a  rack  for  drying 
copra,  or  a  tumble-down  hut  for  storing  it.  Every  here  and 
there  the  stroller  had  a  glimpse  of  the  Casco  tossing  in  the 
narrow  anchorage  below ;  and  beyond  he  had  ever  before 
him  the  dark  amphitheatre  of  the  Atuona  mountains  and 
the  cliffy  bluff  that  closes  it  to  seaward.  The  trade  wind 
moving  in  the  fans  made  a  ceaseless  noise  of  summer  rain; 
and  from  time  to  time,  with  the  sound  of  a  sudden  and  distant 
drum-beat,  the  surf  would  burst  in  a  sea-cave. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  inlet,  its  low,  cliffy  lining  sinks, 
at  both  sides,  into  a  beach.  A  copra  warehouse  stands  in 
the  shadow  of  the  shoreside  trees,  flitted  about  for  ever  by 
a  clan  of  dwarfish  swallows ;  and  a  line  of  rails  on  a  high 
wooden  staging  bends  back  into  the  mouth  of  the  valley. 
Walking  on  this,  the  new-landed  traveller  becomes  aware  of 
a  broad  fresh-water  lagoon  (one  arm  of  which  he  crosses), 
and  beyond  of  a  grove  of  noble  palms,  sheltering  the  house 
of  die  trader,  Mr.  Keane.  Overhead,  the  cocos  join  in  a 
continuous  and  lofty  roof;  blackbirds  are  heard  lustily 
singing;  the  island  cock  springs  his  jubilant  rattle  and  airs 
his  golden  plumage;  cow-bells  sound  far  and  near  in  the 
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grove;  and  when  you  sit  in  the  broad  verandah,  lulled  by 
this  symphony,  you  may  say  to  yourself,  if  you  are  able: 
“  Better  fifty  years  in  Europe.  .  .  .”  Farther  on,  the 

floor  of  the  valley  is  flat  and  green,  and  dotted  here  and 
there  with  stripling  coco  palms.  Through"  the  midst,  with 
many  changes  of  music,  the  river  trots  and  brawls ;  and 
along  its  course,  where  we  should  look  for  willows,  buraos 
grow  in  clusters,  and  make  shadowy  pools  after  an  angler’s 
heart.  A  vale  more  rich  and  peaceful,  sweeter  air,  a  sweeter 
voice  of  rural  sounds,  I  have  found  nowhere.  One  circum¬ 
stance  alone  might  strike  the  experienced :  here  is  a  con¬ 
venient  beach,  deep  soil,  good  water,  and  yet  nowhere  any 
paepaes,  nowhere  any  trace  of  island  habitation. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  this  valley  was  a  place  choked 
with  jungle,  the  debatable  land  and  battleground  of  can¬ 
nibals.  Two  clans  laid  claim  to  it — neither  could  substan¬ 
tiate  the  claim;  and  the  roads  lay  deserted,  or  were  only 
visited  by  men  in  arms.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  it 
wears  now  so  smiling  an  appearance:  cleared,  planted,  built 
upon,  supplied  with  railways,  boat-houses,  and  bath-houses. 
For,  being  no  man’s  land,  it  was  the  more  readily  ceded  to 
a  stranger.  The  stranger  was  Captain  John  Hart:  Ima 
Hati,  “  Broken-arm,”  the  natives  call  him,  because  when 
he  first  visited  the  islands  his  arm  was  in  a  sling.  Captain 
Hart,  a  man  of  English  birth  but  an  American  subject,  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  cotton  culture  in  the  Marquesas  during 
the  American  Civil  War,  and  was  at  first  rewarded  with 
success.  His  plantation  at  Anaho  was  highly  productive; 
island  cotton  fetched  a  high  price,  and  the  natives  used  to 
debate  which  was  the  stronger  power,  Ima  Hati  or  the 
French:  deciding  in  favour  of  the  Captain,  because,  though 
the  French  had  the  most  ships,  he  had  the  more  money. 

He  marked  Taahauku  for  a  suitable  site,  acquired  it,  and 
offered  the  superintendence  to  Mr.  Robert  Stewart,  a  Fife- 
shire  man,  already  some  time  in  the  islands,  who  had  just 
been  ruined  by  a  war  on  Tauata.  Mr.  Stewart  was  some¬ 
what  averse  to  the  adventure,  having  some  acquaintance  with 
Atuona  and  its  notorious  chieftain,  Moipu.  He  had  once 
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landed  there,  he  told  me,  about  dusk,  and  found  the  remains 
of  a  man  and  woman  partly  eaten.  On  his  starting  and  sick¬ 
ening  at  the  sight,  one  of  Moipu’s  young  men  picked  up  a 
human  foot,  and  provocatively  staring  at  the  stranger, 
giinned  and  nibbled  at  the  heel.  None  need  be  surprised  if 
Mr*  Stewart  fled  incontinently  to  the  bush,  lay  there  all 
night  in  a  great  horror  of  mind,  and  got  off  to  sea  again  by 
daylight  on  the  morrow.  “It  was  always  a  bad  place, 
Atuona,”  commented  Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  homely  Fifeshire 
voice.  In  spite  of  this  dire  introduction,  he  accepted  the 
Captain’s  offer,  was  landed  at  Taahauku  with  three  China¬ 
men,  and  proceeded  to  clear  the  jungle. 

War  was  pursued  at  that  time,  almost  without  interval, 
between  the  men  of  Atuona  and  the  men  of  Haamau;  and 
one  day,  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  valley,  battle — or 
I  should  rather  say  the  noise  of  battle — raged  all  the  after¬ 
noon  :  the  shots  and  insults  of  the  opposing  clans  passing 
from  hill  to  hill  over  the  heads  of  Mr.  Stewart  and  his 
Chinamen.  There  was  no  genuine  fighting ;  it  was  like  a 
bicker  of  schoolboys,  only  some  fool  had  given  the  children 
guns.  One  man  died  of  his  exertions  in  running,  the  only 
casualty.  With  night,  the  shots  and  insults  ceased;  the 
men  of  Haamau  withdrew;  and  victory,  on  some  occult 
principle,  was  scored  to  Moipu.  Perhaps,  in  consequence, 
there  came  a  day  when  Moipu  made  a  feast,  and  a  party 
from  Haamau  came  under  safe  conduct  to  eat  of  it.  These 
passed  early  by  Taahauku,  and  some  of  Moipu’s  young  men 
were  there  to  be  a  guard  of  honour.  They  were  not  long 
gone  before  there  came  down  from  Haamau,  a  man,  his 
wife,  and  a  girl  of  twelve,  their  daughter,  bringing  fungus. 
Several  Atuona  lads  were  hanging  round  the  store;  but  the 
day  being  one  of  truce  none  apprehended  danger.  The 
fungus  was  weighed  and  paid  for;  the  man  of  Haamau 
proposed  he  should  have  his  axe  ground  in  the  bargain ;  and 
Mr.  Stewart  demurring  at  the  trouble,  some  of  the  Atuona 
lads  offered  to  grind  it  for  him,  and  set  it  on  the  wheel. 
While  the  axe  was  grinding,  a  friendly  native  whispered 
Mr.  Stewart  to  have  a  care  of  himself,  for  there  was  trouble 
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in  hand;  and,  all  at  once,  the  man  of  Haamau  was  seized, 
and  his  head  and  arm  stricken  from  his  body,  the  head  at 
one  sweep  of  his  own  newly  sharpened  axe.  In  the  first 
alert,  the  girl  escaped  among  the  cotton ;  and  Mr.  Stewart, 
having  thrust  the  wife  into  the  house  and  locked  her  in  from 
the  outside,  supposed  the  affair  was  over.  But  the  business 
had  not  passed  without  noise,  and  it  reached  the  ears  of  an 
older  girl  who  had  loitered  by  the  way,  and  who  now  came 
hastily  down  the  valley,  crying  as  she  came  for  her  father. 
Her,  too,  they  seized  and  beheaded ;  I  know  not  what  they 
had  done  with  the  axe,  it  was  a  blunt  knife  that  served  their 
butcherly  turn  upon  the  girl ;  and  the  blood  spurted  in 
fountains  and  painted  them  from  head  to  foot.  Thus  hor¬ 
rible  from  crime,  the  party  returned  to  Atuona,  carrying 
the  heads  to  Moipu.  It  may  be  fancied  how  the  feast  broke 
up;  but  it  is  notable  that  the  guests  were  honourably  suf¬ 
fered  to  retire.  These  passed  back  through  Taahauku  in 
extreme  disorder ;  a  little  after,  the  valley  began  to  be 
overrun  with  shouting  and  triumphing  braves ;  and  a  letter 
of  warning  coming  at  the  same  time  to  Mr.  Stewart,  he 
and  his  Chinamen  took  refuge  with  the  Protestant  mission¬ 
ary  in  Atuona.  That  night  the  store  was  gutted,  and 
the  bodies  cast  in  a  pit  and  covered  with  leaves.  Three  days 
later  the  schooner  had  come  in ;  and  things  appearing 
quieter,  Mr.  Stewart  and  the  Captain  landed  in  Taahauku 
to  compute  the  damage  and  to  view  the  grave,  which  was 
already  indicated  by  the  stench.  While  they  were  so  em¬ 
ployed,  a  party  of  Moipu’s  young  men,  decked  with  red 
flannel  to  indicate  martial  sentiments,  came  over  the  hills 
from  Atuona,  dug  up  the  bodies,  washed  them  in  the  river, 
and  carried  them  away  on  sticks.  That  night  the  feast 
began. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Stewart  before  this  experience  de¬ 
clare  the  man  to  be  quite  altered.  He  stuck,  however,  to 
his  post ;  and  somewhat  later,  when  the  plantation  was 
already  well  established,  and  gave  employment  to  sixty 
Chinamen  and  seventy  natives,  he  found  himself  once  more 
in  dangerous  times.  The  men  of  Haamau,  it  was  reported, 
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had  sworn  to  plunder  and  erase  the  settlement;  letters  came 
continually  from  the  Hawaiian  missionary,  who  acted  as 
intelligence  department ;  and  for  six  weeks  Mr.  Stewart 
and  three  other  whites  slept  in  the  cotton-house  at  night 
in  a  rampart  of  bales,  and  (what  was  their  best  defence) 
ostentatiously  practised  rifle  shooting  by  day  upon  the 
beach.  Natives  were  often  there  to  watch  them;  the  prac¬ 
tice  was  excellent ;  and  the  assault  was  never  delivered — if 
it  ever  was  intended,  which  I  doubt,  for  the  natives  are 
more  famous  for  false  rumours  than  for  deeds  of  energy. 
I  was  told  the  late  French  war  was  a  case  in  point;  the 
tribes  on  the  beach  accusing  those  in  the  mountains  of 
designs  which  they  had  never  the  hardihood  to  entertain. 
And  the  same  testimony  to  their  backwardness  in  open  bat¬ 
tle  reached  me  from  all  sides.  Captain  Hart  once  landed 
after  an  engagement  in  a  certain  bay ;  one  man  had  his 
hand  hurt,  an  old  woman  and  two  children  had  been  slain ; 
and  the  Captain  improved  the  occasion  by  poulticing  the 
hand,  and  taunting  both  sides  upon  so  wretched  an  affair. 
It  is  true  these  wars  were  often  merely  formal  compar¬ 
able  with  duels  to  the  first  blood.  Captain  Hart  visited 
a  bay  where  such  a  war  was  being  carried  on  between  two 
brothers,  one  of  whom  had  been  thought  wanting  in  civ¬ 
ility  to  the  guests  of  the  other.  About  one  half  of  the 
population  served  day  about  upon  alternate  sides,  so  as  to 
be  well  with  each  when  the  inevitable  peace  should  follow. 
The  forts  of  the  belligerents  were  over  against  each  other, 
and  close  by.  Pigs  were  cooking.  Well-oiled  braves,  with 
well-oiled  muskets,  strutted  on  the  paepae  or  sat  down  to 
feast.  No  business,  however  needful,  could  be  done,  and 
all  thoughts  were  supposed  to  be  centred  in  this  mockery 
of  war.  A  few  days  later,  by  a  regrettable  accident,  a  man 
was  killed ;  it  was  felt  at  once  the  thing  had  gone  too  far, 
and  the  quarrel  was  instantly  patched  up.  But  the  more 
serious  wars  were  prosecuted  in  a  similar  spirit ;  a  gift  of 
pigs  and  a  feast  made  their  inevitable  end ;  the  killing  o 
a  single  man  was  a  great  victory,  and  the  murder  of  de¬ 
fenceless  solitaries  counted  a  heroic  deed. 
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The  foot  of  the  cliffs,  about  all  these  islands,  is  the  place 
of  fishing.  Between  Taahauku  and  Atuona  we  saw  men,  but 
chiefly  women,  some  nearly  naked,  some  in  thin  white  or 
crimson  dresses,  perched  in  little  surf-beat  promontories 
— the  brown  precipice  overhanging  them,  and  the  convolvu¬ 
lus  overhanging  that,  as  if  to  cut  them  off  the  more  com¬ 
pletely  from  assistance.  There  they  would  angle  much  of 
the  morning;  and  as  fast  as  they  caught  any  fish,  eat  them, 
raw  and  living,  where  they  stood.  It  was  such  helpless  ones 
that  the  warriors  from  the  opposite  island  of  Tauata  slew, 
and  carried  home  and  ate,  and  were  thereupon  accounted 
mighty  men  of  valour.  Of  one  such  exploit  I  can  give  the 
account  of  an  eye-witness.  44  Portuguese  Joe,”  Mr.  Keane’s 
cook,  was  once  pulling  an  oar  in  an  Atuona  boat,  when  they 
spied  a  stranger  in  a  canoe  with  some  fish  and  a  piece  of 
tapu.  The  Atuona  men  cried  upon  him  to  draw  near  and 
have  a  smoke.  He  came,  because,  I  suppose,  he  had  no 
choice ;  but  he  knew,  poor  devil,  what  he  was  coming  to,  and 
(as  Joe  said)  44  he  didn’t  seem  to  care  about  the  smoke.”  A 
few  questions  followed,  as  to  where  he  came  from,  and  what 
was  his  business.  These  he  must  needs  answer,  as  he  must 
needs  draw  at  the  unwelcome  pipe,  his  heart  the  while  drying 
in  his  bosom.  And  then,  of  a  sudden,  a  big  fellow  in  Joe’s 
boat  leaned  over,  plucked  the  stranger  from  his  canoe, 
struck  him  with  a  knife  in  the  neck — inward  and  downward, 
as  Joe  showed  in  pantomime  more  expressive  than  his  words 
— and  held  him  under  water,  like  a  fowl,  until  his  struggles 
ceased.  Whereupon,  the  long  pig  was  hauled  on  board,  the 
boat’s  head  turned  about  for  Atuona,  and  these  Marquesan 
braves  pulled  home  rejoicing.  Moipu  was  on  the  beach  and 
rejoiced  with  them  on  their  arrival.  Poor  Joe  toiled  at  his 
oar  that  day  with  a  white  face,  yet  he  had  no  fear  for  him¬ 
self.  44  They  were  very  good  to  me — gave  me  plenty  grub : 
never  wished  to  eat  white  man,”  said  he. 

If  the  most  horrible  experience  was  Mr.  Stewart’s,  it  was 
Captain  Hart  himself  who  ran  the  nearest  danger.  He  had 
bought  a  piece  of  land  from  Timau,  chief  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  bay,  and  put  some  Chinese  there  to  work.  Visiting  the 
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station  with  one  of  the  Godefroids,  he  found  his  Chinamen 
trooping  to  the  beach  in  terror :  Timau  had  di'iven  them  out, 
seized  their  effects,  and  was  in  war  attire  with  his  young 
men.  A  boat  was  despatched  to  Taahauku  for  reinforce¬ 
ment  ;  as  they  awaited  her  return,  they  could  see,  from  the 
deck  of  the  schooner,  Timau  and  his  young  men  dancing  a 
war-dance  on  a  hill-top  till  past  twelve  at  night ;  and  so  soon 
as  the  boat  came  (bringing  three  gendarmes,  armed  with 
chassepots,  two  white  men  from  Taahauku  station,  and  some 
native  warriors)  the  party  set  out  to  seize  the  chief  before 
he  should  awake.  Day  was  not  come,  and  it  was  a  very 
bright  moonlight  morning,  when  they  reached  the  hill-top 
where  (in  a  house  of  palm-leaves)  Timau  was  sleeping  off 
his  debauch.  The  assailants  were  fully  exposed,  the  inter¬ 
ior  of  the  hut  quite  dark;  the  position  far  from  sound.  The 
gendarmes  knelt  with  their  pieces  ready,  and  Captain  Hart 
advanced  alone.  As  he  drew  near  the  door  he  heard  the  snap 
of  a  gun  cocking  from  within,  and  in  sheer  self-defence — 
there  being  no  other  escape — sprang  into  the  house  and 
grappled  Timau.  “  Timau,  come  with  me !  ”  he  cried.  But 
Timau — a  great  fellow,  his  eyes  blood-red  with  the  abuse 
of  kava,  six  foot  three  in  stature — cast  him  on  one  side; 
and  the  Captain,  instantly  expecting  to  be  either  shot  or 
brained,  discharged  his  pistol  in  the  dark.  When  they  car¬ 
ried  Timau  out  at  the  door  into  the  moonlight,  he  was 
already  dead,  and,  upon  this  unlooked-for  termination  of 
their  sally,  the  whites  appeared  to  have  lost  all  conduct,  and 
retreated  to  the  boats,  fired  upon  by  the  natives  as  they 
went..  Captain  Hart,  who  almost  rivals  Bishop  Dordillon 
in  popularity,  shared  with  him  the  policy  of  extreme  indul¬ 
gence  to  the  natives,  regarding  them  as  children,  making 
light  of  their  defects,  and  constantly  in  favour  of  .mild  meas¬ 
ures.  The  death  of  Timau  has  thus  somewhat  weighed  upon 
his  mind;  the  more  so,  as  the  chieftain’s  musket  was  found 
in  the  house  unloaded.  To  a  less  delicate  conscience  the 
matter  will  seem  light.  If  a  drunken  savage  elects  to  cock 
a  fire-arm,  a  gentleman  advancing  towards  him  in  the  open 
cannot  wait  to  make  sure  if  it  be  charged. 
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I  have  touched  on  the  Captain’s  popularity.  It  is  one  of 
the  things  that  most  strikes  a  stranger  in  the  Marquesas. 
He  comes  instantly  on  two  names,  both  new  to  him,  both 
locally  famous,  both  mentioned  by  all  with  affection  and 
respect — the  Bishop’s  and  the  Captain’s.  *,It  gave  me  a 
strong  desire  to  meet  with  the  survivor,  which  was  subse¬ 
quently  gratified — to  the  enrichment  of  these  pages.  Long 
after  that  again,  in  the  Place  Dolorous — Molokai — I  came 
once  more  on  the  traces  of  that  affectionate  popularity. 
There  was  a  blind  white  leper  there,  an  old  sailor — “  an  old 
tough  ”  he  called  himself — who  had  long  sailed  among  the 
eastern  islands.  Him  I  used  to  visit,  and  being  fresh  from 
the  scenes  of  his  activity,  gave  him  the  news.  This  (in  the 
true  island  style)  was  largely  a  chronicle  of  wrecks ;  and  it 
chanced  I  mentioned  the  case  of  one  not  very  successful  cap¬ 
tain,  and  how  he  had  lost  a  vessel  for  Mr.  Hart;  thereupon 
the  blind  leper  broke  forth  in  lamentation.  “  Did  he  lose 
a  ship  of  John  Hart’s?  ”  he  cried;  “  poor  John  Hart!  Well, 
I’m  sorry  it  was  Hart’s,”  with  needless  force  of  epithet, 
which  I  neglect  to  reproduce. 

Perhaps,  if  Captain  Hart’s  affairs  had  continued  to  pros¬ 
per,  his  popularity  might  have  been  different.  Success  wins 
glory,  but  it  kills  affection,  which  misfortune  fosters.  And 
the  misfortune  which  overtook  the  Captain’s  enterprise  was 
truly  singular.  He  was  at  the  top  of  his  career.  lie  Masse 
belonged  to  him,  given  by  the  French  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  robberies  at  Taahauku.  But  the  He  Masse  was  only 
suitable  for  cattle;  and  his  two  chief  stations  were  Anaho, 
in  Nukahiva,  facing  the  north-east,  and  Taahauku  in 
Hiva-oa,  some  hundred  miles  to  the  southward,  and  facing 
the  south-west.  Both  these  were  on  the  same  day  swept  by 
a  tidal  wave,  which  was  not  felt  in  any  other  bay  or  island 
of  the  group.  The  south  coast  of  Hiva-oa  was  bestrewn  with 
building  timber  and  camphor-wood  chests,  containing  goods, 
which,  on  the  promise  of  a  reasonable  salvage,  the  natives 
very  honestly  brought  back,  the  chests  apparently  not 
opened,  and  some  of  the  wood  after  it  had  been  built  into 
their  houses.  But  the  recovery  of  such  jetsam  could  not 
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affect  the  result.  It  was  impossible  the  Captain  should  with¬ 
stand  this  partiality  of  fortune;  and  with  his  fall  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Marquesas  ended.  Anaho  is  truly  extinct, 
Taahauku  but  a  shadow  of  itself ;  nor  has  any  new  planta¬ 
tion  arisen  in  their  stead. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


CHARACTERS 

THERE  was  a  certain  traffic  in  our  anchorage ;  dif¬ 
ferent  indeed  from  the  dead  inertia  and  quiescence  of 
the  sister  island,  Nuka-hiva.  Sails  were  seen  steering  from 
its  mouth ;  now  it  would  be  a  whale-boat  manned  with  native 
rowdies,  and  heavy  with  copra  for  sale;  now  perhaps  a 
single  canoe  come  after  commodities  to  buy.  The  anchorage 
was  besides  frequented  by  fishers ;  not  only  the  lone  females 
perched  in  niches  of  the  cliff,  but  whole  parties,  who  would 
sometimes  camp  and  build  a  fire  upon  the  beach,  and  some¬ 
times  lie  in  their  canoes  in  the  midst  of  the  haven  and  jump 
by  turns  in  the  water ;  which  they  would  cast  eight  or  nine  feet 
high,  to  drive,  as  we  supposed,  the  fish  into  their  nets.  The 
goods  the  purchasers  came  to  buy  were  sometimes  quaint. 
I  remarked  one  outrigger  returning  with  a  single  ham  swung 
from  a  pole  in  the  stern.  And  one  day  there  came  into 
Mr.  Keane’s  store  a  charming  lad,  excellently  mannered, 
speaking  French  correctly  though  with  a  babyish  accent ; 
very  handsome  too,  and  much  of  a  dandy,  as  was  shown  not 
only  in  his  shining  raiment,  but  by  the  nature  of  his  pur¬ 
chases.  These  were  five  ship-biscuits,  a  bottle  of  scent,  and 
two  balls  of  washing  blue.  He  was  from  Tauata,  whither 
he  returned  the  same  night  in  an  outrigger,  daring  the  deep 
with  these  young-ladyish  treasures.  The  gross  of  the  native 
passengers  were  more  ill-favoured:  tall,  powerful  fellows, 
well  tattooed,  and  with  disquieting  manners.  Something 
coarse  and  jeering  distinguished  them,  and  I  was  often  re¬ 
minded  of  the  slums  of  some  great  city.  One  night,  as  dusk 
was  falling,  a  whale-boat  put  in  on  that  part  of  the  beach 
where  I  chanced  to  be  alone.  Six  or  seven  ruffianly  fellows 
scrambled  out ;  all  had  enough  English  to  give  me  “  good¬ 
bye,”  which  was  the  ordinary  salutation ;  or  “  good-morn- 
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which  they  seemed  to  regard  as  an  intensitive;  jests 
followed,  they  surrounded  me  with  harsh  laughter  and  rude 
looks,  and  I  was  glad  to  move  away.  I  had  not  yet  en¬ 
countered  Mr.  Stewart,  or  I  should  have  been  reminded  of 
his  first  landing  at  Atuona  and  the  humorist  who  nibbled  at 
the  heel.  But  their  neighbourhood  depressed  me;  and  I 
felt,  if  I  had  been  there  a  castaway  and  out  of  reach  of 
help,  my  heart  would  have  been  sick. 

Nor  was  the  traffic  altogether  native.  While  we  lay 
in  the  anchorage  there  befell  a  strange  coincidence.  A 
schooner  was  observed  at  sea  and  aiming  to  enter.  We 
knew  all  the  schooners  in  the  group,  but  this  appeared  larger 
than  any ;  she  was  rigged,  besides,  after  the  English  manner ; 
and,  coming  to  an  anchor  some  way  outside  the  Casco,  showed 
at  last  the  blue  ensign.  There  were  at  that  time,  according 
to  rumour,  no  fewer  than  four  yachts  in  the  Pacific;  but  it 
was  strange  that  any  two  of  them  should  thus  lie  side  by 
side  in  that  outlandish  inlet:  stranger  still  that  in  the  owner 
of  the  Nyanza,  Captain  Dewar,  I  should  find  a  man  of  the 
same  country  and  the  same  county  with  myself,  and  one 
whom  I  had  seen  walking  as  a  boy  on  the  shores  of  the  Alpes 
Maritimes. 

We  had  besides  a  white  visitor  from  shore,  who  came 
and  departed  in  a  crowded  whale-boat  manned  by  natives ; 
having  read  of  yachts  in  the  Sunday  papers,  and  being 
fired  with  the  desire  to  see  one.  Captain  Chase,  they  called 
him,  an  old  whaler-man,  thick  set  and  white-bearded,  with  a 
strong  Indiana  drawl;  years  old  in  the  country,  a  good 
backer  in  battle,  and  one  of  those  dead  shots  whose  practice 
at  the  target  struck  terror  in  the  braves  of  Haamau.  Mr. 
Chase  dwelt  further  east  in  a  bay  called  Hanamate,  with  a 
Mr.  McCallum ;  or  rather  they  had  dwelt  together  once,  and 
were  now  amicably  separated.  The  captain  is  to  be  found  near 
one  end  of  the  bay,  in  the  wrecks  of  a  house,  and  waited  on  by 
a  Chinese.  At  the  point  of  the  opposing  corner,  another  habi¬ 
tation  stands  on  a  tall  paepae.  The  surf  runs  there  exceeding 
heavy,  seas  of  seven  and  eight  feet  high  bursting  under  the 
walls  of  the  house,  which  is  thus  continually  filled  with  their 
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clamour,  and  rendered  fit  only  for  solitary,  or  at  least  for 
silent,  inmates.  Here  it  is  that  Mr.  McCallum,  with  a  Shake¬ 
speare  and  a  Burns,  enjoys  the  society  of  the  breakers.  His 
name  and  his  Burns  testify  to  Scottish  blood;  but  he  is  an 
American  born,  somewhere  far  east;  followed  the  trade  of 
a  ship-carpenter;  and  was  long  employed,  the  captain  of  a 
hundred  Indians,  breaking  up  wrecks  about  Cape  Flattery. 
Many  of  the  whites  who  are  to  be  found  scattered  in  the 
South  Seas  represent  the  more  artistic  portion  of  their  class ; 
and  not  only  enjoy  the  poetry  of  that  new  life,  but  came 
there  on  purpose  to  enjoy  it.  I  have  been  shipmates  with  a 
man,  no  longer  young,  who  sailed  upon  that  voyage,  his  first 
time  to  sea,  for  the  mere  love  of  Samoa ;  and  it  was  a  few  let¬ 
ters  in  a  newspaper  that  sent  him  on  that  pilgrimage.  Mr. 
McCallum  was  another  instance  of  the  same.  He  had  read  of 
the  South  Seas ;  loved  to  read  of  them ;  and  let  their  image 
fasten  in  his  heart:  till  at  length  he  could  refrain  no  longer 
— must  set  forth,  a  new  Rudel,  for  that  unseen  homeland- — 
and  has  now  dwelt  for  years  in  Hiva-oa,  and  will  lay  his 
bones  there  in  the  end  with  full  content ;  having  no  desire 
to  behold  again  the  places  of  his  boyhood,  only,  perhaps — 
once  before  he  dies — the  rude  and  wintry  landscape  of  Cape 
Flattery.  Yet  he  is  an  active  man,  full  of  schemes;  has 
bought  land  of  the  natives ;  has  planted  five  thousand  coco 
palms ;  has  a  desert  inland  in  his  eye,  which  he  desires  to 
lease,  and  a  schooner  in  the  stocks,  which  he  has  laid  and 
built  himself,  and  even  hopes  to  finish.  Mr.  McCallum  and 
I  did  not  meet,  but,  like  gallant  troubadours,  corresponded 
in  verse.  I  hope  he  will  not  consider  it  a  breach  of  copy¬ 
right  if  I  give  here  a  specimen  of  his  muse.  He  and  Bishop 
Dordillon  are  the  two  European  bards  of  the  Marquesas. 

“Sail,  ho!  Ahoy!  Casco, 

First  among  the  pleasure  fleet 
That  came  around  to  greet 
These  isles  from  San  Francisco. 

“  And  first,  too ;  only  one 
Among  literary  men 
That  this  way  has  ever  been — 

Welcome,  then,  to  Stevenson. 
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“Please  not  offended  be 
At  this  little  notice 
Of  the  Casco,  Captain  Otis, 
With  the  novelist’s  family. 

“  Avoir  une  voyage  magnifical, 

Is  our  wish  sincere, 

That  you’ll  have  from  here 
Allant  sur  la  Grande  Pacifical * 


But  our  chief  visitor  was  one  Mapiao,  a  great  Tahuku 
— which  seems  to  mean:  priest,  wizard,  tattooer,  practiser 
of  any  art,  or,  in  a  word,  esoteric  person — and  a  man  famed 
for  his  eloquence  on  public  occasions  and  witty  talk  in  pri¬ 
vate.  His  first  appearance  was  typical  of  the  man.  He 
came  down  clamorous  to  the  eastern  landing,  where  the  surf 
was  running  very  high;  scorned  all  our  signals  to  go  round 
the  bay ;  carried  his  point,  was  brought  aboard  at  some 
hazard  to  our  skiff,  and  set  down  in  one  corner  of  the  cock¬ 
pit  to  his  appointed  task.  He  had  been  hired,  as  one  cun¬ 
ning  in  the  craft,  to  make  my  old  men’s  beards  into  a  wreath: 
what  a  wreath  for  Celia’s  arbour !  His  own  beard  (which  he 
carried,  for  greater  safety,  in  a  sailor’s  knot)  was  not  merely 
the  adornment  of  his  age,  but  a  substantial  piece  of  property. 
One  hundied  dollars  was  the  estimated  value;  and  as  Brother 
Michel  never  knew  a  native  to  deposit  a  greater  sum  with 
Bishop  Dordillon,  our  friend  was  a  rich  man  in  virtue  of 
his  chin.  He  had  something  of  an  East  Indian  cast,  but 
taller  and  stronger:  his  nose  hooked,  his  face  narrow,  his 
forehead  very  high,  the  whole  elaborately  tattooed.  I  may 
say  I  have  never  entertained  a  guest  so  trying.  In  the  least 
particular  he  must  be  waited  on ;  he  would  not  go  to  the 
scuttle-butt  for  water;  he  would  not  even  reach  to  get  the 
glass,  it  must  be  given  him  in  his  hand ;  if  aid  were  denied 
him,  he  would  fold  his  arms,  bow  his  head,  and  go  without: 
only  the  work  would  suffer.  Early  the  first  forenoon  he 
called  aloud  for  biscuit  and  salmon;  biscuit  and  ham  were 
brought;  he  looked  on  them  inscrutably,  and  signed  they 
should  be  set  aside.  A  number  of  considerations  crowded  on 
my  mind ;  how  the  sort  of  work  on  which  he  was  engaged  w^s 
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probably  tapu  in  a  high  degree ;  should  by  rights,  perhaps, 
be  transacted  on  a  tapu  platform  which  no  female  might 
approach;  and  it  was  possible  that  fish  might  be  the  essen¬ 
tial  diet.  Some  salted  fish  I  therefore  brought  him,  and 
along  with  that  a  glass  of  rum:  at  sight  of  which  Mapiao 
displayed  extraordinary  animation,  pointed  to  the  zenith, 
made  a  long  speech  in  which  I  picked  up  umati — the  word  for 
the  sun — and  signed  to  me  once  more  to  place  these  dainties 
out  of  reach.  At  last  I  had  understood,  and  every  day  the 
programme  was  the  same.  At  an  early  period  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  his  dinner  must  be  set  forth  on  the  roof  of  the  house 
and  at  a  proper  distance,  full  in  view  but  just  out  of  reach; 
and  not  until  the  fit  hour,  which  was  the  point  of  noon,  would 
the  artificer  partake.  This  solemnity  was  the  cause  of  an 
absurd  misadventure.  He  was  seated  plaiting,  as  usual,  at 
the  beards,  his  dinner  arrayed  on  the  roof,  and  not  far  off 
a  glass  of  water  standing.  It  appears  he  desired  to  drink; 
was  of  course  far  too  great  a  gentleman  to  rise  and  get  the 
water  for  himself ;  and  spying  Mrs.  Stevenson,  imperiously 
signed  to  her  to  hand  it.  The  signal  was  misunderstood; 
Mrs.  Stevenson  was,  by  this  time,  prepared  for  any  eccen¬ 
tricity  on  the  part  of  our  guest ;  and  instead  of  passing  him 
the  water,  flung  his  dinner  overboard.  I  must  do  Mapiao 
justice;  all  laughed,  but  his  laughter  rang  the  loudest. 

These  troubles  of  service  were  at  worst  occasional ;  the 
embarrassment  of  the  man’s  talk  incessant.  He  was  plainly 
a  pi’actised  conversationalist ;  the  nicety  of  his  inflections, 
the  elegance  of  his  gestures,  and  the  fine  play  of  his  ex¬ 
pression,  told  us  that.  We,  meanwhile,  sat  like  aliens  in  a 
playhouse;  we  could  see  the  actors  were  upon  some  material 
business  and  performing  well,  but  the  plot  of  the  drama 
remained  undiscoverable.  Names  of  places,  the  name  of 
Captain  Hart,  occasional  disconnected  words,  tantalised  but 
not  enlightened  us ;  and  the  less  we  understood,  the  more  gal¬ 
lantly,  the  more  copiously,  and  with  still  the  more  explana- 
tory  gestures,  Mapiao  returned  to  the  assault.  We  could  see 
his  vanity  was  on  the  rack,  being  come  to  a  place  where  that 
fine  jewel  of  his  conversational  talent  could  earn  him  no  re- 
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spect ;  and  he  had  times  of  despair  when  he  desisted  from  the 
endeavour,  and  instants  of  irritation  when  he  regarded  us 
with  unconcealed  contempt.  Yet  for  me,  as  the  practitioner 
of  some  kindred  mystery  to  his  own,  he  manifested  to  the  last 
a  measure  of  respect.  As  we  sat  under  the  awning,  in  op¬ 
posite  comers  of  the  cockpit,  he  braiding  hairs  from  dead 
men’s  chins,  I  forming  runes  upon  a  sheet  of  folio  paper, 
he  would  nod  across  to  me  as  one  Tahuku  to  another,  or 
crossing  the  cockpit,  study  for  a  while  my  shapeless  scrawl 
and  encourage  me  with  a  heartfelt  “  mitai! — -good!”  So 
might  a  deaf  painter  sympathise  far  off  with  a  musician,  as 
the  slave  and  master  of  some  uncomprehended  and  yet  kindred 
art.  A  silly  trade  he  doubtless  considered  it ;  but  a  man  must 
make  allowance  for  barbarians — chaque  pays  a  ses  coutumes 
- — and  he  felt  the  principle  was  there. 

The  time  came  at  last  when  his  labours,  which  resembled 
those  rather  of  Penelope  than  Hercules,  could  be  no  more 
spun  out,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  pay  him  and  say 
farewell.  After  a  long,  learned  argument  in  Marquesan,  I 
gathered  that  his  mind  was  set  on  fish-hooks ;  with  three  of 
which,  and  a  brace  of  dollars,  I  thought  he  was  not  ill 
rewarded  for  passing  his  forenoons  in  our  cockpit,  eating, 
drinking,  delivering  his  opinions,  and  pressing  the  ship’s 
company  into  his  menial  service.  For  all  that,  he  was  a 
man  of  so  high  a  bearing,  and  so  like  an  uncle  of  my  own 
who  should  have  gone  mad  and  got  tattooed,  that  I  applied 
to  him,  when  we  were  both  on  shore,  to  know  if  he  were  satis¬ 
fied.  “  Mitai  ehipe?  ”  I  asked.  And  he,  with  rich  unc¬ 
tion,  offering  at  the  same  time  his  hand — “  Mitai  ehipe,  mitai 
kaeJcae;  Jeaoha  nui!  ” — or,  to  translate  freely:  “The  ship  is 
good,  the  victuals  are  up  to  the  mark,  and  we  part  in  friend¬ 
ship.”  Which  testimonial  uttered,  he  set  off  along  the  beach 
with  his  head  bowed  and  the  air  of  one  deeply  injured. 

I  saw  him  go,  on  my  side,  with  relief.  It  would  be  more 
interesting  to  learn  how  our  relation  seemed  to  Mapiao.  His 
exigence,  we  may  suppose,  was  merely  loyal.  He  had  been 
hired  by  the  ignorant  to  do  a  piece  of  work ;  and  he  was 
bound  that  he  would  do  it  the  right  way.  Countless  obstacles, 
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continual  ignorant  ridicule,  availed  not  to  dissuade  him.  He 
had  his  dinner  laid  out;  watched  it,  as  was  fit,  the  while 
he  worked;  ate  it  at  the  fit  hour;  was  in  all  things  served 
and  waited  on;  and  could  take  his  hire  in  the  end  with  a 
clear  conscience,  telling  himself  the  mystery  was  performed 
duly,  the  beards  rightfully  braided,  and  we  (in  spite  of 
ourselves)  correctly  served.  His  view  of  our  stupidity,  even 
he,  the  mighty  talker,  must  have  lacked  language  to  express. 
He  never  interfered  with  my  Tahuku  work ;  civilly  praised  it, 
idle  as  it  seemed ;  civilly  supposed  that  I  was  competent  in 
my  own  mystery:  such  being  the  attitude  of  the  intelligent 
and  the  polite.  And  we,  on  the  other  hand — who  had  yet 
the  most  to  gain  or  lose,  since  the  product  was  to  be  ours — 
who  had  professed  our  disability  by  the  very  act  of  hiring 
him  to  do  it — were  never  weary  of  impeding  his  own  more 
important  labours,  and  sometimes  lacked  the  sense  and  the 
civility  to  refrain  from  laughter. 


CHAPTER  XV 


IN  A  CANNIBAL,  VALLEY 

THE  road  from  Taahauku  to  Atuona  skirted  the  north¬ 
westerly  side  of  the  anchorage,  somewhat  high  up, 
edged,  and  sometimes  shaded,  by  the  splendid  flowers  of  the 
flamboyant ;  its  English  name  I  do  not  know.  At  the  turn 
of  the  land,  Atuona  came  in  view :  a  long  beach,  a  heavy 
and  loud  breach  of  surf,  a  shore-side  village  scattered  among 
trees,  and  the  guttered  mountains  drawing  near  on  both  sides 
above  a  narrow  and  rich  ravine.  Its  infamous  repute  per¬ 
haps  affected  me;  but  I  thought  it  the  loveliest,  and  by  far 
the  most  ominous  and  gloomy,  spot  on  earth.  Beautiful  it 
surely  was;  and  even  more  salubrious.  The  healthfulness  of 
the  whole  group  is  amazing ;  that  of  Atuona  almost  in  the 
nature  of  a  miracle.  In  Atuona,  a  village  planted  in  a 
shore-side  marsh,  the  houses  standing  everywhere  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  pools  of  a  taro-garden,  we  find  every  con¬ 
dition  of  tropical  danger  and  discomfort;  and  yet  there  are 
not  even  mosquitoes — not  even  the  hateful  day-fly  of  Nuka- 
hiva — and  fever,  and  its  concomitant,  the  island  fefe,  are 
unknown. 

This  is  the  chief  station  of  the  French  on  the  man-eating 
isle  of  Hiva-oa.  The  sergeant  of  gendarmerie  enjoys  the 
style  of  the  vice-resident,  and  hoists  the  French  colours  over 
a  quite  extensive  compound.  A  Chinaman,  a  waif  from  the 
plantation,  keeps  a  restaurant  in  the  rear  quarters  of  the 
village ;  and  the  mission  is  well  represented  by  the  sisters’ 
school  and  Brother  Michel’s  church.  Father  Orens,  a  won¬ 
derful  octogenarian,  his  frame  scarce  bowed,  the  fire  of  his 
eye  undimmed,  has  lived,  and  trembled,  and  suffered  in  this 
place  since  1813.  Again  and  again,  when  Moipu  had  made 
coco-brandy,  he  has  been  driven  from  his  house  into  the 
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woods.  “  A  mouse  that  dwelt  in  a  cat’s  ear  ”  had  a  more 
easy  resting-place;  and  yet  I  have  never  seen  a  man  that 
bore  less  mark  of  years.  He  must  show  us  the  church,  still 
decorated  with  the  bishop’s  artless  ornaments  of  paper — the 
last  work  of  industrious  old  hands,  ands  the  last  earthly 
amusement  of  a  man  that  was  much  of  a  hero.  In  the 
sacristy  we  must  see  his  sacred  vessels,  and,  in  particular,  a 
vestment  which  was  a  “  male  curiosite,”  because  it  had  been 
given  by  a  gendarme.  To  the  Protestant,  there  is  always 
something  embarrassing  in  the  eagerness  with  which  grown 
and  holy  men  regard  these  trifles ;  but  it  was  touching  and 
pretty  to  see  Orens,  his  aged  eyes  shining  in  his  head,  dis¬ 
play  his  sacred  treasures. 

August  26- — The  vale  behind  the  village,  narrowing 
swiftly  to  a  mere  ravine,  was  choked  with  profitable  trees. 
A  river  gushed  in  the  midst.  Overhead,  the  tall  coco  palms 
made  a  primary  covering;  above  that,  from  one  wall  of  the 
mountain  to  another,  the  ravine  was  roofed  with  cloud;  so 
that  we  moved  below,  amid  teeming  vegetation,  in  a  covered 
house  of  heat.  On  either  hand,  at  every  hundred  yards, 
instead  of  the  houses,  disemboweling  paepaes  of  Nukahiva, 
populous  houses  turned  out  their  inhabitants  to  cry  “  Ka- 
oha !  ”  to  the  passers-by.  The  road,  too,  was  busy ;  strings 
of  girls,  fair  and  foul,  as  in  less  favoured  countries;  men 
bearing  bread-fruit ;  the  sisters,  with  a  little  guard  of  pupils  ; 
a  fellow  bestriding  a  horse — passed  and  greeted  us  con¬ 
tinually  ;  and  now  it  was  a  Chinaman  who  came  to  the  gate 
of  his  flower-yard,  and  gave  us  “  Good-day  ”  in  excellent 
English;  and  a  little  farther  on  it  would  be  some  natives 
who  set  us  down  by  the  wayside,  made  us  a  feast  of  mummy- 
apple,  and  entertained  us  as  we  ate  with  drumming  on  a  tin 
case.  With  all  this  fine  plenty  of  men  and  fruit,  death  is  at 
work  here  also.  The  population,  according  to  the  highest 
estimate,  does  not  exceed  six  hundred  in  the  whole  vale  of 
Atuona ;  and  yet,  when  I  once  chanced  to  put  the  question, 
Brother  Michel  counted  up  ten  whom  he  knew  to  be  sick 
beyond  recovery.  It  was  here,  too,  that  I  could  at  last 
gratify  my  curiosity  with  the  sight  of  a  native  house  in  the 
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very  act  of  dissolution.  It  had  fallen  flat  along  the  paepae, 
its  poles  sprawling  ungainly;  the  rains  and  the  mites  con¬ 
tended  against  it;  what  remained  seemed  sound  enough,  but 
much  was  gone  already ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see  how  the 
insects  consumed  the  walls  as  if  they  had  been  bread,  and 
the  air  and  the  rain  ate  into  them  like  vitriol. 

A  little  ahead  of  us,  a  young  gentleman,  very  well  tattooed, 
and  dressed  in  a  pair  of  white  trousers  and  a  flannel  shirt, 
had  been  marching  unconcernedly.  Of  a  sudden,  without 
apparent  cause,  he  turned  back,  took  us  in  possession,  and 
led  us  undissuadably  along  a  bypath  to  the  river’s  edge. 
There,  in  a  nook  of  the  most  attractive  amenity,  he  bade  us 
to  sit  down :  the  stream  splashing  at  our  elbow,  a  shock  of 
nondescript  greenery  enshrining  us  from  above;  and  thither, 
after  a  brief  absence,  he  brought  us  a  cocoa  nut,  a  lump  of 
sandal-wood,  and  a  stick  he  had  begun  to  carve:  the  nut  for 
present  refreshment,  the  sandal-wood  for  a  precious  gift, 
and  the  stick — in  the  simplicity  of  his  vanity— to  harvest 
premature  praise.  Only  one  section  was  yet  carved,  al¬ 
though  the  whole  was  pencil-marked  in  lengths ;  and  when  I 
proposed  to  buy  it,  Poni  (for  that  was  the  artist’s  name) 
recoiled  in  horror.  But  I  was  not  to  be  moved,  and  simply 
refused  restitution,  for  I  had  long  wondered  why  a  people 
who  displayed,  in  their  tattooing,  so  great  a  gift  of  ara¬ 
besque  invention,  should  display  it  nowhere  else.  Here,  at 
last,  I  had  found  something  of  the  same  talent  in  another 
medium ;  and  I  held  the  incompleteness,  in  these  days  of 
world- wide  brummagem,  for  a  happy  mark  of  authenticity. 
Neither  my  reasons  nor  my  purpose  had  I  the  means  of 
making  clear  to  Poni ;  I  could  only  hold  on  to  the  stick,  and 
bid  the  artist  follow  me  to  the  gendarmerie,  where  I  should 
find  interpreters  and  money ;  but  we  gave  him,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  a  boat-call  in  return  for  his  sandal-wood.  As  he  came 
behind  us  down  the  vale,  he  sounded  upon  this  continually. 
And  continually,  from  the  wayside  houses,  there  poured  forth 
little  groups  of  girls  in  crimson,  or  of  men  in  white.  And 
to  these  must  Poni  pass  the  news  of  who  the  strangers  were, 
of  what  they  had  been  doing,  of  why  it  was  that  Poni  had 
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a  boat-whistle;  and  of  why  he  was  now  being  haled  to  the 
vice-residency,  uncertain  whether  to  be  punished  or  rewarded, 
uncertain  whether  he  had  lost  a  stick  or  made  a  bargain,  but 
hopeful  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  meantime  highly  consoled 
by  the  boat-whistle.  Whereupon  he  would  tear  himself  away 
from  this  particular  group  of  inquiries,  and  once  more  we 
would  hear  the  shrill  call  in  our  wake. 

August  27.- — I  made  a  more  extended  circuit  in  the  vale 
with  Brother  Michel.  We  were  mounted  on  a  pair  of  sober 
nags,  suitable  to  these  rude  paths ;  the  weather  was  exquisite, 
and  the  company  in  which  I  found  myself,  no  less  agreeable 
than  the  scenes  through  which  I  passed.  We  mounted  at 
first  by  a  steep  grade  along  the  summit  of  one  of  those 
twisted  spurs  that,  from  a  distance,  mark  out  provinces  of 
sun  and  shade  upon  the  mountain-side.  The  ground  fell 
away  on  either  hand  with  an  extreme  declivity.  From  either 
hand,  out  of  profound  ravines,  mounted  the  song  of  falling 
water  and  the  smoke  of  household  fires.  Here  and  there  the 
hills  of  foliage  would  divide,  and  our  eye  would  plunge  down 
upon  one  of  these  deep-nested  habitations.  And  still,  high 
in  front,  arose  the  precipitous  barrier  of  the  mountain, 
greened  over  where  it  seemed  that  scarce  a  hare-bell  could 
find  root,  barred  with  the  zig-zags  of  a  human  road  where 
it  seemed  that  not  a  goat  could  scramble.  And  in  truth,  for 
all  the  labour  that  it  cost,  the  road  is  regarded  even  by  the 
Marquesans  as  impassable ;  they  will  not  risk  a  horse  on  that 
ascent ;  and  those  who  lie  to  the  westward  come  and  go  in 
their  canoes.  I  never  knew  a  hill  to  lose  so  little  on  a  near 
approach:  a  consequence,  I  must  suppose,  of  its  surprising 
steepness.  When  we  turned  about,  I  was  amazed  to  behold 
so  deep  a  view  behind  and  so  high  a  shoulder  of  blue  sea, 
crowned  by  the  whale-like  island  of  Motane.  And  yet  the 
wall  of  mountain  had  not  visibly  dwindled,  and  I  could  even 
have  fancied,  as  I  raised  my  eyes  to  measure  it,  that  it  loomed 
higher  than  before. 

We  struck  now  into  covert  paths,  crossed  and  heard  more 
near  at  hand  the  bickering  of  the  streams,  and  tasted  the 
coolness  of  those  recesses  where  the  houses  stood.  The  birds 
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sang  about  us  as  we  descended.  All  along  our  pat& 
my  guide  was  being  hailed  by  voices :  “  Mikael — Kaoha, 

Mikael!”  From  the  doorstep,  from  the  cotton-patch,  or 
out  of  the  deep  grove  of  island-chestnuts,  these  friendly 
cries  arose,  and  were  cheerily  answered  as  we  passed.  In 
a  sharp  angle  of  a  glen,  on  a  rushing  brook  and  under 
fathoms  of  cool  foliage,  we  struck  a  house  upon  a  well- 
built  paepae,  the  fire  brightly  burning  under  the  popoi-shed 
against  the  evening  meal ;  and  here  the  cries  became  a  chorus, 
and  the  house  folk,  running  out,  obliged  us  to  dismount  and 
breathe.  It  seemed  a  numerous  family:  we  saw  eight  at 
least ;  and  one  of  these  honoured  me  with  a  particular  atten¬ 
tion.  This  was  the  mother,  a  woman  naked  to  the  waist,  of 
an  aged  countenance,  but  with  hair  still  copious  and  black, 
and  breasts  still  erect  and  youthful.  On  our  arrival,  I  could 
see  she  remarked  me,  but  instead  of  offering  any  greeting, 
disappeared  at  once  into  the  bush.  Thence  she  returned 
with  two  crimson  flowers.  “  Good-bye !  ”  was  her  salutation, 
uttered  not  without  coquetry ;  and  as  she  said  it,  she  pressed 
the  flowers  into  my  hand — “  Good-bye !  I  speak  Inglis.” 
It  was  from  a  whaler-man,  who  (she  informed  me)  was  “a 
plenty  good  chap,”  that  she  had  learned  my  language;  and 
I  could  not  but  think  how  handsome  she  must  have  been  in 
these  times  of  her  youth,  and  could  not  but  guess  that  some 
memories  of  the  dandy  whaler-man  prompted  her  attentions 
to  myself.  Nor  could  I  refrain  from  wondering  what  had 
befallen  her  lover;  in  the  rain  and  mire  of  what  sea  ports 
he  had  tramped  since  then ;  in  what  close  and  garish  drinking- 
dens  had  found  his  pleasure;  and  in  the  ward  of  what  in¬ 
firmary  dreamed  his  last  of  the  Marquesas.  But  she,  the 
more  fortunate,  lived  on  in  her  green  island.  The  talk,  in 
this  lost  house  upon  the  mountains,  ran  chiefly  upon  Mapiao 
and  his  visits  to  the  Casco:  the  news  of  which  had  probably 
gone  abroad  by  then  to  all  the  island,  so  that  there  was  no 
paepae  in  Hiva-oa  where  they  did  not  make  the  subject  of 
excited  comment. 

Not  much  beyond  we  came  upon  a  high  place  in  the  foot 
of  the  ravine.  Two  roads  divided  it,  and  met  in  the  midst. 
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Save  for  this  intersection  the  amphitheatre  was  strangely 
perfect,  and  had  a  certain  ruder  air  of  things  Roman, 
Depths  of  foliage  and  the  bulk  of  the  mountain  kept  it  in 
a  grateful  shadow.  On  the  benches  several  young  folk  sat 
clustered  or  apart;  and  Tadema  might  have  painted  that 
scene  of  tempered  light,  and  beautiful,  bright-clothed  and 
pensive  youth,  scattered  among  ruins.  One  of  these,  a  girl 
perhaps  fourteen  years  of  age,  buxom  and  comely,  caught 
the  eye  of  Brother  Michel.  Why  was  she  not  at  school? — 
she  was  done  with  school  now.  What  was  she  doing  here? 
— she  lived  here  now.  Why  so  ?— no  answer  but  a  deepening 
blush.  There  was  no  severity  in  Brother  Michel’s  manner ; 
the  girl’s  own  confusion  told  her  story.  “  Elle  a  honte was 
the  missionary’s  comment,  as  we  rode  away.  Near  by  in  the 
stream,  a  grown  girl  was  bathing  naked  in  a  goyle  between 
two  stepping-stones ;  and  it  amused  me  to  see  with  what 
alacrity  and  real  alarm  she  bounded  on  her  many-coloured 
underclothes.  Even  in  these  daughters  of  cannibals  shame 
was  eloquent. 

It  is  in  Hiva-oa,  owing  to  the  inveterate  cannibalism  of 
the  natives,  that  local  beliefs  have  been  most  rudely  trodden 
underfoot.  It  was  here  that  three  religious  chiefs  were  set 
under  a  bridge,  and  the  women  of  the  valley  made  to  defile 
over  their  heads  upon  the  roadway :  the  poor,  dishonoured 
fellows  sitting  there  (all  observers  agree)  with  streaming 
tears.  Not  only  was  one  road  driven  across  the  high  place, 
but  two  roads  intersected  in  its  midst.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  last  was  done  of  purpose,  and  perhaps  it 
was  impossible  entirely  to  avoid  the  numerous  sacred  places 
of  the  islands.  But  these  things  are  not  done  without  result. 
I  have  spoken  already  of  the  regard  of  Marquesans  for  the 
dead,  making  (as  it  does)  so  strange  a  contrast  with  their 
unconcern  for  death.  Early  on  this  day’s  ride,  for  instance, 
we  encountered  a  petty  chief,  who  inquired  (of  course)  where 
we  were  going,  and  suggested  by  way  of  amendment :  “  Why 
do  you  not  rather  show  him  the  cemetery?”  I  saw  it;  it 
was  but  newly  opened,  the  third  within  eight  years.  They 
are  great  builders  here  in  Hiva-oa ;  I  saw  in  my  ride  paepaes 
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that  no  European  dry-stone  mason  could  have  equalled,  the 
black  volcanic  stones  were  laid  so  justly,  the  corners  were 
so  precise,  the  levels  so  true ;  but  the  retaining-wall  of  the 
new  graveyard  stood  apart,  and  seemed  to  be  a  work  of 
love.  The  sentiment  of  honour  for  the  dead  is  therefore 
not  extinct.  And  yet  observe  the  consequence  of  violently 
countering  men’s  opinions.  Of  the  four  prisoners  in  Atuona 
gaol,  three  were  of  course  thieves;  the  fourth  was  there  for 
sacrilege.  He  had  levelled  up  a  piece  of  the  graveyard — to 
give  a  feast  upon,  as  he  informed  the  court — and  declared  he 
had  no  thought  of  doing  wrong.  Why  should  he?  He  had 
been  forced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  destroy  the  sacred 
places  of  his  own  piety;  when  he  had  recoiled  from  the  task, 
he  had  been  jeered  at  for  a  superstitious  fool.  And  now  it 
is  supposed  he  will  respect  our  European  superstitions  as  by 
second  nature* 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE 

The  information  given  in  the  titles  and  dates  of  the  letters 
and  pages  which  follow  explains  the  occasion  of  their  writ¬ 
ing  and  their  place  of  publication.  They  were  all  written 
from  Samoa  and  deal  with  matters  which  interested  Steven¬ 
son  greatly  during  his  residence  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
They  were  first  collected  in  the  “  Edinburgh  ”  edition  of 
Stevenson’s  works  and  are  here  reprinted  verbatim  from 
that  edition. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  “TIMES,” 
“PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,” 

ETC. 

I 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  TIMES  ” 

Yacht  “  Casco,”  Hawaiian  Islands,  Feb.  10,  1889. 
O IR, —  News  from  Polynesia  is  apt  to  come  piecemeal,  and 
1^  thus  fail  of  its  effect,  the  first  step  being  forgotten  be¬ 
fore  the  second  comes  to  hand.  For  this  reason  I  should 
like  to  be  allowed  to  recapitulate  a  little  of  the  past  before 
I  go  on  to  illustrate  the  present  extraordinary  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Samoan  Islands. 

It  is  quite  true  that  this  group  was  largely  opened  up  by 
German  enterprise,  and  that  the  port  of  Apia  is  much  the 
creation  of  the  Godefroids.  So  far  the  German  case  ex¬ 
tends ;  no  farther.  Apia  was  governed  until  lately  by  a 
tripartite  municipality,  the  American,  English,  and  German 
Consuls,  and  one  other  representative  of  each  of  the  three 
nations  making  up  the  body.  To  both  America  and  Ger¬ 
many  a  harbour  had  been  ceded.  England,  I  believe,  had 
no  harbour,  but  that  her  position  was  quite  equal  to  that 
of  her  neighbours  one  fact  eloquently  displays.  Malietoa 
— then  King  of  Samoa,  now  a  prisoner  on  the  Marshall 
Islands — offered  to  accept  the  supremacy  of  England.  Un¬ 
happily  for  himself,  his  offer  was  refused,  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  declaring,  I  am  told,  that  they  would  prefer 
to  see  him  independent.  As  he  now  wanders  the  territory 
of  his  island  prison,  under  the  guns  of  an  Imperial  war-ship, 
his  independence  (if  it  still  exist)  must  be  confined  entirely 
to  his  bosom. 

Such  was  the  former  equal  and  pacific  state  of  the  three 
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nations  at  Apia.  It  would  be  curious  to  tell  at  length  by 
what  steps  of  encroachment  on  the  one  side  and  weakness 
on  the  other  the  present  reign  of  terror  has  been  brought 
about;  but  my  time  before  the  mail  departs  is  very  short, 
your  space  is  limited,  and  in  such  a  history  much  must  be 
only  matter  of  conjecture.  Briefly  and  roughly,  then,  there 
came  a  sudden  change  in  the  attitude  of  Germany.  Another 
treaty  was  proposed  to  Malietoa  and  refused ;  the  cause  of 
the  rebel  Tamasese  was  invented  or  espoused;  Malietoa  was 
seized  and  deported,  Tamasese  installed,  the  tripartite 
municipality  dissolved,  the  German  Consul  seated  auto¬ 
cratically  in  its  place,  and  the  Hawaiian  Embassy  (sent  by 
a  Power  of  the  same  race  to  moderate  among  Samoans) 
dismissed  with  threats  and  insults.  In  the  course  of  these 
events  villages  have  been  shelled,  the  German  flag  has  been 
at  least  once  substituted  for  the  English,  and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  (only  the  other  day)  were  burned  at  Matafatatele. 
On  the  day  of  the  chase  after  Malietoa  the  houses  of  both 
English  and  Americans  were  violently  entered  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  municipality  English 
and  Americans  have  paid  their  taxes  into  the  hands  of  their 
own  Consuls,  where  they  accumulate,  and  the  German  repre¬ 
sentative,  unrecognised  and  unsupported,  rules  single  in 
Apia.  I  have  had  through  my  hands  a  file  of  Consular 
proclamations,  the  most  singular  reading — a  state  of  war 
declared,  all  other  authority  but  that  of  the  German  repre¬ 
sentative  suspended,  punishment  (and  the  punishment  of 
death  in  particular)  liberally  threatened.  It  is  enough  to 
make  a  man  rub  his  eyes  when  he  reads  Colonel  de  Coet- 
logon’s  protest  and  the  high-handed  rejoinder  posted  along¬ 
side  of  it  the  next  day  by  Dr.  Knappe.  Who  is  Dr. 
Knappe,  thus  to  make  peace  and  war,  deal  in  life  and  death, 
and  close  with  a  buffet  the  mouth  of  English  Consuls?  By 
what  process  known  to  diplomacy  has  he  risen  from  his  one- 
sixth  part  of  municipal  authority  to  be  the  Bismarck  of  a 
Polynesian  island?  And  what  spell  has  been  cast  on  the 
Cabinets  of  Washington  and  St.  James’s,  that  Mr.  Black- 
lock  should  have  been  so  long  left  unsupported,  and  that 
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Colonel  de  Coetlogon  must  bow  his  head  under  a  public 
buffet? 

I  have  not  said  much  of  the  Samoans.  I  despair,  in  so 
short  a  space,  to  interest  English  readers  in  their  wrongs ; 
with  the  mass  of  people  at  home  they  will  pass  for  some  sort 
of  cannibal  islanders,  with  whom  faith  were  superfluous, 
upon  whom  kindness  might  be  partly  thrown  away.  And, 
indeed,  I  recognise  with  gladness  that  (except  as  regards 
the  captivity  of  Malietoa)  the  Samoans  have  had  through¬ 
out  the  honours  of  the  game.  Tamasese,  the  German  pup¬ 
pet,  has  had  everywhere  the  under  hand ;  almost  none,  except 
those  of  his  own  clan,  have  ever  supported  his  cause,  and 
even  these  begin  now  to  desert  him.  “  This  is  no  Samoan 
war,”  said  one  of  them,  as  he  transferred  his  followers  and 
services  to  the  new  Malietoa — Mataafa ;  “  this  is  a  German 
war.”  Mataafa,  if  he  be  cut  off  from  Apia  and  the  sea,  lies 
inexpugnable  in  the  foot-hills  immediately  behind  with 
5000  warriors  at  his  back.  And  beyond  titles  to  a  great 
deal  of  land,  which  they  extorted  in  exchange  for  rifles  and 
ammunition  from  the  partisans  of  Tamasese,  of  all  this 
bloodshed  and  bullying  the  Germans  behold  no  profit.  I 
have  it  by  last  advices  that  Dr.  Knappe  has  approached 
the  King  privately  with  fair  speeches,  assuring  him  that  the 
state  of  war,  bombardments,  and  other  evils  of  the  day,  are 
not  at  all  directed  at  Samoans,  but  against  the  English  and 
Americans;  and  that,  when  these  are  extruded,  peace  shall 
again  smile  on  a  German  island.  It  can  never  be  proved, 
but  it  is  highly  possible  he  may  have  said  so;  and,  whether 
he  said  it  or  not,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  thing  is  true. 
Violence  has  not  been  found  to  succeed  with  the  Samoans; 
with  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  Powers  it  has  been  found  to  work 
like  a  charm. 

I  conclude  with  two  instances,  one  American,  one 
English : — 

First.— Mr.  Klein,  an  American  journalist,  was  on  the 
beach  with  Malietoa’s  men  on  the  night  of  the  recent  Ger¬ 
man  defeat.  Seeing  the  boats  approach  in  the  darkness, 
Mr.  Klein  hailed  them  and  warned  them  of  the  Samoan 
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ambush,  and,  by  this  innocent  and  humane  step,  made  public 
the  fact  of  his  presence.  Where  much  else  is  contested  so 
much  appears  to  be  admitted  (and,  indeed,  claimed)  upon 
both  sides.  Mr.  Klein  is  now  accused  of  firing  on  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  of  advising  the  Samoans  to  fire, -both  of  which  he 
denies.  He  is  accused,  after  the  fight,  of  succouring  only 
the  wounded  of  Malietoa’s  party;  he  himself  declares  that 
he  helped  both;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  offence  appears  a 
novel  one,  and  the  accusation  threatens  to  introduce  fresh 
dangers  into  Red  Cross  work.  He  was  on  the  beach  that 
night  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  If  he  was  with 
Malietoa’s  men,  which  is  the  real  gist  of  his  offence,  we  who 
are  not  Germans  may  surely  ask,  Why  not?  On  what 
ground  is  Malietoa  a  rebel?  The  Germans  have  not  con¬ 
quered  Samoa  that  I  ever  heard  of ;  they  are  there  on  treaty 
like  their  neighbours,  and  Dr.  Knappe  himself  (in  the  eyes 
of  justice)  is  no  more  than  the  one-sixth  part  of  the  town 
council  of  Apia.  Lastly,  Mr.  Klein’s  innocence  stands  very 
clearly  proven  by  the  openness  with  which  he  declared  his 
presence.  For  all  that,  this  gentleman  lay  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  watched  day  and  night  by  German  sailors,  a 
prisoner  in  the  American  Consulate;  even  after  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  German  guards,  and 
making  his  escape  in  a  canoe  to  the  American  warship 
Nipsic,  he  was  imperiously  redemanded  from  under  his  own 
flag,  and  it  is  probable  his  extradition  is  being  already  called 
for  at  Washington. 

Secondly. — An  English  artist  had  gone  into  the  bush 
sketching.  I  believe  he  had  been  to  Malietoa’s  camp,  so 
that  his  guilt  stands  on  somewhat  the  same  ground  as  Mr. 
Klein’s.  He  was  forcibly  seized  on  board  the  British  packet 
Richmond,  carried  half-dressed  on  board  the  Adler,  and 
detained  there,  in  spite  of  all  protest,  until  an  English  war¬ 
ship  had  been  cleared  for  action.  This  is  of  notoriety,  and 
only  one  case  (although  a  strong  one)  of  many.  Is  it  what 
the  English  people  understand  by  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seas? — I  am,  etc., 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  TIMES  ” 

Vailima,  Upolu,  Samoa,  Oct.  12,  1891. 

SIR, — I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  your  readers  a  copy  of  a 
correspondence,  or  (should  that  have  reached  you  by 
another  channel)  to  offer  a  few  words  of  narrative  and 
comment. 

On  Saturday,  September  5,  Mr.  Cedercrantz,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Samoa,  sailed  on  a  visit  to  Fiji,  leaving  behind 
him  certain  prisoners  in  the  gaol,  and  Baron  Senfft  von 
Pilsach,  President  of  the  municipal  council,  master  of  the 
field.  The  prisoners  were  five  chiefs  of  Manono  who  had 
surrendered  of  their  own  accord,  or  at  the  desire  of  Mataafa, 
had  been  tried  by  a  native  magistrate,  and  received  sentence 
of  six  months’  confinement  under  “  gentlemanly  ”  (sic)  con¬ 
ditions.  As  they  were  marched  to  prison,  certain  of  their 
country-folk  of  Manono  ran  beside  and  offered  an  imme¬ 
diate  rescue ;  but  Lieutenant  Ulfsparre  ordered  the  men  of 
the  escort  to  load,  and  the  disturbance  blew  by.  How  little 
weight  was  attached  to  this  incident  by  the  Chief  Justice  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  of  his  departure.  It  was 
unhappily  otherwise  with  those  whom  he  left  behind.  Panic 
seems  to  have  marked  them  for  her  own;  they  despaired  at 
once  of  all  lawful  defence ;  and  on  Sunday,  the  day  after  the 
Chief  Justice’s  departure,  Apia  was  in  consequence  startled 
with  strange  news.  Dynamite  bought  from  the  wrecker 
ship,  an  electrical  machine  and  a  mechanic  hired,  the  prison 
mined,  and  a  letter  despatched  to  the  people  of  Manono 
advising  them  of  the  fact,  and  announcing  that  if  any  rescue 
were  attempted  prison  and  prisoners  should  be  blown  up — 
such  were  the  voices  of  rumour;  and  the  design  appearing 
equally  feeble,  reckless,  and  wicked,  considerable  agitation 
was  aroused.  Perhaps  it  had  some  effect.  Our  Government 
at  least,  which  had  rushed  so  hastily  to  one  extreme,  now 
dashed  with  the  same  speed  into  another.  Sunday  was  the 
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day  of  dynamite,  Tuesday  dawned  the  day  of  deportation 
A  cutter  was  hurriedly  prepared  for  sea,  and  the  prisoners, 
whom  the  Chief  Justice  had  left  but  three  days  before  under 
a  sentence  of  “  gentlemanly  ”  detention,  found  themselve. 
under  way  to  exile  in  the  Tokelaus. 

A  Government  of  this  agility  escapes  criticism:  by  multi' 
plying  surprises  it  obliterates  the  very  memory  of  past  mis¬ 
takes.  Some,  perhaps,  forgot  the  dynamite;  some,  hearing 
no  more  of  it,  set  it  down  to  be  a  trick  of  rumour  such  as  we 
are  well  used  to  in  the  islands.  But  others  were  not  so  sure. 
Others  considered  that  the  rumour  (even  if  unfounded)  was 
of  an  ill  example,  might  bear  deplorable  fruit,  and,  from 
all  points  of  view  of  morality  and  policy,  required  a  public 
contradiction.  Eleven  of  these  last  entered  accordingly 
into  the  annexed  correspondence  with  the  President.  It  will 
be  seen  in  the  crevice  of  what  quibble  that  gentleman  sought 
refuge  and  sits  inexpugnable.  In  a  question  affecting  his 
humanity,  his  honour,  and  the  wellbeing  of  the  kingdom 
which  he  serves,  he  has  preferred  to  maintain  what  I  can 
only  call  a  voluble  silence.  The  public  must  judge  of  the 
result;  but  there  is  one  point  to  which  I  may  be  allowed  to 
draw  attention — that  passage  in  the  fourth  of  the  appended 
documents  in  which  he  confesses  that  he  was  already 
acquainted  with  the  rumours  in  question,  and  that  he  has 
been  present  (and  apparently  not  protesting)  when  the 
scandal  was  discussed  and  the  proposed  enormity  commended. 

The  correspondence  was  still  passing  when  the  President 
surprised  Apia  with  a  fresh  gambado.  He  has  been  a  long 
while  in  trouble  as  to  his  disposition  of  the  funds.  His 
intention  to  build  a  house  for  himself — to  all  appearance 
with  native  money — his  sending  the  taxes  out  of  the  islands 
and  locking  them  up  in  deposits,  and  his  noisy  squabbles 
with  the  King  and  native  Parliament  as  to  the  currency,  had 
all  aroused  unfavourable  comment.  On  Saturday,  the  3rd 
of  October,  a  correspondence  on  the  last  point  appeared  in 
the  local  paper.  By  this  it  appeared  that  our  not  too 
resolute  King  and  Parliament  had  at  last  and  in  one  par- 
ticular  defied  his  advice  and  maintained  their  own  opinion, 
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If  vengeance  were  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  it  might  have 
been  expected  to  fall  on  the  King  and  Parliament;  but  this 
would  have  been  too  direct  a  course,  and  the  blow  was  turned 
instead  against  an  innocent  municipal  council.  On  the  7th 
the  President  appeared  before  that  body,  informed  them 
that  his  authority  was  lessened  by  the  publication,  that  he 
had  applied  to  the  King  for  a  month’s  leave  of  (theatrical) 
absence,  and  must  now  refuse  to  fulfil  his  duties.  With  this 
he  retired  to  his  own  house,  which  is  under  the  same  roof, 
leaving  the  councillors  and  the  municipality  to  do  what  they 
pleased  and  drift  where  they  could  without  him.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  he  has  since  declared  his  life  to  be  in  danger,  and 
even  applied  to  his  Consul  for  protection.  This  seems  to 
pass  the  bounds  of  credibility ;  but  the  movements  of  Baron 
SenfFt  von  Pilsach  have  been  throughout  so  agitated  and  so 
unexpected  that  we  know  not  what  to  look  for;  and  the 
signatories  of  the  annexed  addresses,  if  they  were  accused 
to-morrow  of  a  design  on  the  man’s  days,  would  scarce  have 
spirit  left  to  be  surprised. 

It  must  be  clearly  pointed  out  that  this  is  no  quarrel  of 
German  and  anti-German.  The  German  officials,  consular 
and  naval,  have  behaved  with  perfect  loyalty.  A  German 
wrote  the  letter  to  the  paper  which  unchained  this  thunder¬ 
bolt  ;  and  it  was  a  German  who  took  the  chair  which  the 
President  had  just  vacated  at  the  table  of  the  municipal 
board.  And  though  the  Baron  is  himself  of  German  race, 
his  conduct  presents  no  appearance  of  design,  how  much 
less  of  conspiracy!  Doubtless  certain  journals  will  so  at¬ 
tempt  to  twist  it ;  but  to  the  candid  it  will  seem  no  more  than 
the  distracted  evolutions  of  a  weak  man  in  a  series  of  panics. 

Such  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  events  to  which  I  would 
fain  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  at  home,  in  the  States, 
and  still  more  in  Germany.  It  has  for  me  but  one  essential 
point.  Budgets  have  been  called  in  question,  and  officials 
publicly  taken  the  pet  before  now.  But  the  dynamite  scan¬ 
dal  is  unique. 

If  it  be  unfounded,  our  complaint  is  already  grave.  It 
was  the  President’s  duty,  as  a  man  and  as  a  responsible  of-' 
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ficial,  to  have  given  it  instant  and  direct  denial:  and  since 
he  neither  did  so  of  his  own  motion,  nor  consented  to  do  so 
on  our  repeated  instances,  he  has  shown  that  he  neither 
understands  nor  yet  is  willing  to  be  taught  the  condition  of 
this  country.  From  what  I  have  been  'able  to  collect, 
Samoans  are  indignant  because  the  thing  was  decided  be¬ 
tween  the  King  and  President  withou  t  consultation  with  the 
native  Parliament.  The  thing  itself,  it  does  not  enter  in 
their  thoughts  to  call  in  question ;  they  receive  gratefully  a 
fresh  lesson  in  civilised  methods  and  civilised  justice;  a  day 
may  come  when  they  shall  put  that  lesson  in  practice  for 
themselves ;  and  if  they  are  then  decried  for  their  barbarity 
— as  they  will  surely  be — and  punished  for  it,  as  is  highly 
probable,  I  will  ask  candid  people  what  they  are  to  think? 
“How?”  they  will  say.  “Your  own  white  people  intended 
to  do  this,  and  you  said  nothing.  We  do  it,  and  you  call  us 
treacherous  savages !  ” 

This  is  to  suppose  the  story  false.  Suppose  it  true,  how¬ 
ever;  still  more,  suppose  the  plan  had  been  carried  out. 
Suppose  these  chiefs  to  have  surrendered  to  the  white  man’s 
justice,  administered  or  not  by  a  brown  Judge;  suppose 
them  tried,  condemned,  confined  in  that  snare  of  a  gaol,  and 
some  fine  night  their  mangled  limbs  cast  in  the  faces  of  their 
countrymen:  I  leave  ethers  to  predict  the  consequences  of 
such  an  object-lesson  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  law.  The  Samoans  are  a  mild  race,  but  their 
patience  is  in  some  points  limited.  Under  Captain  Brandeis 
a  single  skirmish  and  the  death  of  a  few  youths  sufficed  to 
kindle  an  enduring  war  and  bring  on  the  ruin  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  residents  have  no  desire  for  war,  and  they 
deprecate  altogether  a  war  embittered  from  the  beginning 
by  atrocities.  Nor  can  they  think  the  stakes  at  all  equal 
between  themselves  and  Baron  Senfft.  He  has  nothing  to 
lose  but  a  situation;  he  is  here  in  what  he  stands  in;  he  can 
swarm  to-morrow  on  board  a  war-ship  and  be  off.  But  the 
residents  have  some  of  them  sunk  capital  on  these  shores; 
some  of  them  are  involved  in  extended  affairs;  they  are  tied 
tp  the  stake,  and  they  protest  against  being  plunged  into 
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war  by  the  violence,  and  having  that  war  rendered  more 
implacable  by  the  preliminary  cruelties  of  a  white  official. 

I  leave  entirely  upon  one  side  all  questions  of  morality ; 
but  there  is  still  one  point  of  expediency  on  which  I  must 
touch.  The  old  native  Government  (which  was  at  least 
cheap)  failed  to  enforce  the  law,  and  fell,  in  consequence, 
into  the  manifold  troubles  which  have  made  the  name  of 
Samoa  famous.  The  enforcement  of  the  law — that  was 
what  was  required,  that  was  the  salvation  looked  for.  And 
here  we  have  a  Government  at  a  high  figure,  and  it  cannot 
defend  its  own  gaol,  and  can  find  no  better  remedy  than  to 
assassinate  its  prisoners.  What  we  have  bought  at  this 
enormous  increase  of  expenditure  is  the  change  from  King 
Log  to  King  Stork — from  the  man  who  failed  to  punish 
petty  theft  to  the  man  who  plots  the  destruction  of  his  own 
gaol  and  the  death  of  his  own  prisoners. 

On  the  return  of  the  Chief  Justice,  the  matter  will  be 
brought  to  his  attention ;  but  the  cure  of  our  troubles  must 
come  from  home;  it  is  from  the  Great  Powers  that  we  look 
for  deliverance.  They  sent  us  the  President.  Let  them 
either  remove  the  man,  or  see  that  he  is  stringently  in¬ 
structed — instructed  to  respect  public  decency,  so  we  be  no 
longer  menaced  with  doings  worthy  of  a  revolutionary  com¬ 
mittee;  and  instructed  to  respect  the  administration  of  the 
law,  so  if  I  be  fined  a  dollar  to-morrow  for  fast  riding  in 
Apia  street,  I  may  not  awake  next  morning  to  find  my 
sentence  increased  to  one  of  banishment  or  death  by  dyna¬ 
mite. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

P.S. — October  14. — I  little  expected  fresh  developments 
before  the  mail  left.  But  the  unresting  President  still  mars 
the  quiet  of  his  neighbours.  Even  while  I  was  writing  the 
above  lines,  Apia  was  looking  on  in  mere  amazement  on  the 
continuation  of  his  gambols.  A  white  man  had  written  to 
the  King,  and  the  King  had  answered  the  letter — crimes 
against  Baron  Senfft  von  Pilsach  and  (his  private  reading 
of)  the  Berlin  Treaty.  He  offered  to  resign — I  was  about 
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to  say  **  accordingly,”  for  the  unexpected  is  here  the  normal 
— from  the  presidency  of  the  municipal  board,  and  to  retain 
his  position  as  the  King’s  adviser.  He  was  instructed  that 
he  must  resign  both,  or  neither;  resigned  both;  fell  out  with 
the  Consuls  on  details ;  and  is  now,  as  we  areT  advised,  seeking 
to  resile  from  his  resignations.  Such  an  official  I  never 
remember  to  have  read  of,  though  I  have  seen  the  like,  from 
across  the  footlights  and  the  orchestra,  evolving  in  similar 
figures  to  the  strains  of  Offenbach. 

R.  L.  S. 


Copies  of  a  Correspondence  between  certain  Residents 
of  Apia  and  Baron  Senfft  von  Piesach 


i 


September  28,  1891. 

Baron  Senfft  von  Pilsach. 

Sir, — We  are  requested  to  lay  the  enclosed  appeal  before 
you,  and  to  express  the  desire  of  the  signatories  to  meet 
your  views  as  to  the  manner  of  the  answer. 

Should  you  prefer  to  reply  by  word  of  mouth,  a  deputa¬ 
tion  will  be  ready  to  wait  upon  you  on  Thursday,  at  any 
hour  you  may  please  to  appoint. 

Should  you  prefer  to  reply  in  writing,  we  are  asked  only 
to  impress  upon  you  the  extreme  desire  of  the  signatories 
that  no  time  should  be  unnecessarily  lost. 

Should  you  condescend  in  either  of  the  ways  suggested  to 
set  at  rest  our  anxiety,  we  need  scarce  assure  you  that  the 
step  will  be  received  with  gratitude- — We  have  the  honour 
to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

E.  W.  Gurr. 


n 

( Enclosed  in  No.  /.) 

The  attention  of  the  President  of  the  Municipal  Council 
is  respectfully  directed  to  the  following  rumours: — 
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1.  That  at  his  suggestion,  or  with  his  authority,  dynamite 
was  purchased,  or  efforts  were  made  to  procure  dynamite, 
and  the  use  of  an  electrical  machine  was  secured,  or  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  obtained. 

2.  That  this  was  for  the  purpose  of  undermining,  or  pre¬ 
tending  to  undermine,  the  gaol  in  which  the  Manono  pris¬ 
oners  were  confined. 

3.  That  notification  of  this  design  was  sent  to  the  friends 
of  the  prisoners. 

4.  That  a  threat  of  blowing  up  the  gaol  and  the  pris¬ 
oners,  in  the  event  of  an  attempted  rescue,  was  made. 

Upon  all  and  upon  each  of  these  points  severally  the  white 
residents  anxiously  expect  and  respectfully  beg  information. 

It  is  suggested  for  the  President’s  consideration  that 
rumours  uncorrected  or  unexplained  acquire  almost  the 
force  of  admitted  truth. 

That  any  want  of  confidence  between  the  governed  and 
the  Government  must  be  fruitful  in  loss  to  both. 

That  the  rumours  in  their  present  form  tend  to  damage 
the  white  races  in  the  native  mind,  and  to  influence  for  the 
worse  the  manners  of  the  Samoans. 

And  that  the  President  alone  is  in  a  position  to  deny,  to 
explain,  or  to  correct  these  rumours. 

Upon  these  grounds  the  undersigned  ask  to  be  excused 
for  any  informality  in  their  address,  and  they  hope  and 
humbly  pray  that  the  President  will  accept  the  occasion  here 
presented,  and  take  early  and  effectual  means  to  inform  and 
reassure  the  whites,  and  to  relieve  them  from  possible  mis- 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Samoans. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

E.  W.  Gurr. 

[and  nine  other  signatures .] 

m 

Apia,  Sept.  30,  1891. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Esq.,  E.  W.  Gurr,  Esq. 

Dear  Sirs, — Thanking  you  for  your  kind  letter  dated 
28th  inst.,  which  I  received  yesterday,  together  with  the 
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address  in  question,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  am  going 
to  answer  the  address  in  writing  as  soon  as  possible. — I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  dear  Sirs,  your  obedient  servant, 

Senfft. 


IV 

Apia,  Oct.  2,  1891. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Esq.,  E.  W.  Gurr,  Esq. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  an  address  without  date  which  has  been  signed  by 
you  and  some  other  foreign  residents  and  handed  to  me  on 
the  29th  of  September. 

In  this  address  my  attention  is  directed  to  some  rumours, 
specified  therein,  concerning  which  I  am  informed  that 
“  upon  all  and  upon  each  of  these  points  severally  the  white 
residents  anxiously  expect  and  respectfully  beg  informa¬ 
tion.” 

Generally,  I  beg  to  state  that,  with  a  view  of  successfully 
performing  my  official  duties,  I  believe  it  is  advisable  for  me 
to  pay  no  attention  to  any  anonymous  rumour. 

Further,  I  cannot  forbear  expressing  my  astonishment 
that  in  speaking  to  me  so  seriouslj  in  the  name  of  “  the 
white  residents  ”  the  subscribers  of  the  address  have  deemed 
it  unnecessary  to  acquaint  me  with  their  authorisation  for 
doing  so.  This  omission  is  by  no  means  a  mere  informality. 
There  are  white  residents  who  in  my  presence  have  com¬ 
mented  upon  the  rumours  in  question  in  a  manner  directly 
opposed  to  the  meaning  of  the  address. 

This  fact  alone  will  justify  me  in  objecting  to  the  truth 
of  the  above-quoted  statement  so  prominently  set  forth  and 
so  positively  affirmed  in  the  address.  It  will  also  justify  me 
in  abstaining  from  a  reply  to  the  further  assertions  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  who,  in  apostrophising  me,  care  so  little  for  the 
correctness  of  the  facts  they  deal  with. 

If,  in  consequence,  according  to  the  apprehensions  laid 
down  in  the  address,  those  unexplained  rumours  will  “  dam¬ 
age  the  white  races  in  the  native  mind,”  I  think  the  signing 
parties  will  then  remember  that  there  are  public  authorities 
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m  Samoa  officially  and  especially  charged  with  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  “  the  white  residents.”  If  they  present  to  them 
their  complaints  and  their  wishes  I  have  no  doubt  by  so 
doing  they  will  get  all  information  they  may  require. 

I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  communicate  this  answer  to  the 
parties  having  signed  the  address  in  question. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frhr.  Senfft  von  Pilsach. 


V 


October  9,  1891. 

The  signatories  of  the  address  are  in  receipt  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  favour  under  date  October  2.  Much  of  his  answer  is 
occupied  in  dealing  with  a  point  foreign  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  in  itself  surprising  to  the  signatories.  Their 
address  was  an  appeal  for  information  on  specific  points  and 
an  appeal  from  specific  persons,  who  correctly  described 
themselves  as  “  white  residents,”  “  the  undersigned,”  and  in 
the  accompanying  letter  as  the  “  signatories.”  They  were 
so  far  from  seeking  to  collect  evidence  in  private  that  they 
applied  frankly  and  directly  to  the  person  accused  for  ex¬ 
planation;  and  so  far  from  seeking  to  multiply  signatures 
or  promote  scandal  that  they  kept  the  paper  strictly  to 
themselves.  They  see  with  regret  that  the  President  has 
failed  to  appreciate  this  delicacy.  They  see  with  sorrow 
and  surprise  that,  in  answer  to  a  communication  which  they 
believe  to  have  been  temperately  and  courteously  worded, 
the  President  has  thought  fit  to  make  an  imputation  on  their 
honesty.  The  trick  of  which  he  would  seem  to  accuse  them 
would  have  been  useless,  and  even  silly,  if  attempted;  and  on 
a  candid  re-examination  of  the  address  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  letter,  the  President  will  doubtless  see  fit  to  recall  the 
imputation. 

By  way  of  answer  to  the  questions  asked  the  signatories 
can  find  nothing  but  what  seems  to  be  a  recommendation  to 
them  to  apply  to  their  Consuls  for  “protection.”  It  was 
not  protection  they  asked,  but  information.  It  was  not  .a 
sense  of  fear  that  moved  them,  but  a  sense  of  shame.  It  is 
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their  misfortune  that  they  cannot  address  the  President  in 
his  own  language,  or  they  would  not  now  require  to  explain 
that  the  words  “  tend  to  damage  the  white  races  in  the 
native  mind,”  quoted  and  misapplied  by  the  President,  do 
not  express  any  fear  of  suffering  by  the  hands  of  the 
Samoans,  but  in  their  good  opinion,  and  were  not  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  any  concern  for  the  duration  of  peace,  but  of  a 
sense  of  shame  under  what  they  conceived  to  be  disgraceful 
imputations.  While  agreeing  generally  with  the  President’s 
expressed  sentiment  as  to  “  anonymous  rumours,”  they  feel 
that  a  line  has  to  be  drawn.  Certain  rumours  they  would 
not  suffer  to  remain  uncontradicted  for  an  hour.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  when  they  heard  a  man  of  their 
own  white  race  accused  of  conspiring  to  blow  up  the  gaol 
and  the  prisoners  who  were  there  under  the  safeguard  o*  his 
honour,  they  should  attribute  to  the  accused  a  similar  im¬ 
patience  to  be  justified;  and  it  is  with  a  sense  of  painful 
surprise  that  they  find  themselves  to  have  been  mistaken. 

(, Signatures  as  to  Number  II.) 

VI 

Apia,  Oct.  9,  1891. 

Gentlemen, — Being  in  receipt  of  your  communication 
under  to-day’s  date,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that 
I  have  undertaken  the  re-examination  of  your  first  address, 
which  you  believed  would  induce  me  to  recall  the  answer  I 
have  given  on  the  2nd  inst. 

From  this  re-examination  I  have  learned  again  that  your 
appeal  begins  with  the  following  statement: — 

“  Upon  all  and  upon  each  of  these  points  severally  the 
white  residents  anxiously  expect  and  respectfully  beg  in¬ 
formation.” 

I  have  called  this  statement  a  seriously  speaking  to  me  in 
the  name  of  the  white  residents,  and  I  have  objected  to  the 
truth  of  that  statement. 

If  after  a  “  candid  re-examination  ”  of  the  matter  from 
your  part  you  may  refute  me  in  either  or  both  points,  I 
shall  be  glad,  indeed,  in  recalling  my  answer. 
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At  present  I  beg  to  say  that  I  see  no  reason  for  your 
supposing  I  misunderstood  your  expression  of  damaging 
the  white  races  in  the  native  mind,  unless  you  have  no  other 
notion  of  protection  than  that  applying  to  the  body. 

Concerning  the  assertion  contained  in  the  last  clause  of 
your  second  address,  that  five  Samoan  prisoners  having  been 
sentenced  by  a  Samoan  Judge  for  destroying  houses  were  in 
the  gaol  of  the  Samoan  Government  “  under  the  safeguard 
of  my  honour,”  I  ask  for  your  permission  to  recommend  this 
statement  also  and  especially  to  your  re-examination. — I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frhr.  Senfft  von  Pilsach. 
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Samoa,  April  9,  1892. 


SIR, — A  sketch  of  our  latest  difficulty  in  Samoa  will  be 
interesting,  at  least  to  lawyers. 

In  the  Berlin  General  Act  there  is  one  point  on  which, 
from  the  earliest  moment,  volunteer  interpreters  have  been 
divided.  The  revenue  arising  from  the  customs  was  held  by 
one  party  to  belong  to  the  Samoan  Government,  by  another 
to  the  municipality;  and  the  dispute  was  at  last  decided  in 
favour  of  the  municipality  by  Mr.  Cedercrantz,  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice.  The  decision  was  not  given  in  writing;  but  it  was 
reported  by  at  least  one  of  the  Consuls  to  his  Government,  it 
was  of  public  notoriety,  it  is  not  denied,  and  it  was  at  once 
implicitly  acted  on  by  the  parties.  Before  that  decision,  the 
revenue  from  customs  was  suffered  to  accumulate;  ever 
since,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  with  the 
daily  countenance  of  the  President,  it  has  been  perceived, 
administered,  and  spent  by  the  municipality.  It  is  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  interpret  the  Berlin  Act;  its 
sense  was  thus  supposed  to  be  established  beyond  cavil ; 
those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  result  conceived  their 
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only  recourse  lay  in  a  prayer  to  the  Powers  to  have  the 
treaty  altered;  and  such  a  prayer  was,  but  the  other  day, 
proposed,  supported,  and  finally  negatived,  in  a  public 
meeting. 

About  a  year  has  gone  by  since  the  decisibn,  and  the  state 
of  the  Samoan  Government  has  been  daily  growing  more 
precarious.  Taxes  have  not  been  paid,  and  the  Government 
has  not  ventured  to  enforce  them.  Fresh  taxes  have  fallen 
due,  and  the  Government  has  not  ventured  to  call  for  them. 
Salaries  were  running  on,  and  that  of  the  Chief  Justice 
alone  amounts  to  a  considerable  figure  for  these  islands ;  the 
coffers  had  fallen  low,  at  last  it  is  believed  they  were  quite 
empty,  no  resource  seemed  left,  and  bystanders  waited  with 
a  smiling  curiosity  for  the  wheels  to  stop.  I  should  add, 
to  explain  the  epithet  “  smiling,”  that  the  Government  has 
proved  a  still-born  child ;  and  except  for  some  spasmodic 
movements  which  I  have  already  made  the  subject  of  remark 
in  your  columns,  it  may  be  said  to  have  done  nothing  but 
pay  salaries. 

In  this  state  of  matters,  on  March  28,  the  President  of 
the  Council,  Baron  Senfft  von  Pilsach,  was  suddenly  and 
privately  supplied  by  Mr.  Cedercrantz  with  a  written  judg¬ 
ment,  reversing  the  verbal  and  public  decision  of  a  year  be¬ 
fore.  By  what  powers  of  law  was  this  result  attained?  And 
how  was  the  point  brought  again  before  his  Honour?  I 
feel  I  shall  here  strain  the  credulity  of  your  readers,  but  our 
authority  is  the  President  in  person.  The  suit  was  brought 
by  himself  in  his  capacity  (perhaps  an  imaginary  one)  of 
King’s  adviser;  it  was  defended  by  himself  in  his  capacity 
of  President  of  the  Council,  no  notice  had  been  given,  the 
parties  were  not  summoned,  they  were  advised  neither  of  the 
trial  nor  the  judgment;  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  two  per¬ 
sons  only  met  and  parted — the  first  was  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  rolled  in  one,  the  other  was  a  Judge  who  had  de¬ 
cided  black  a  year  ago,  and  had  now  intimated  a  modest 
willingness  to  decide  white. 

But  it  is  possible  to  follow  more  closely  these  original  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Baron  von  Pilsach  sat  down  (he  told  us)  in  his 
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capacity  of  adviser  to  the  King,  and  wrote  to  himself,  in  his 
capacity  of  President  of  the  Council,  an  eloquent  letter  of 
reprimand  three  pages  long;  an  unknown  English  artist 
clothed  it  for  him  in  good  language ;  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  have  it  signed  by  King  Malietoa,  to  whom  it  was 
attributed.  “  So  long  as  he  knows  how  to  sign !  ” — a  white 
official  is  said  thus  to  have  summed  up,  with  a  shrug,  the 
qualifications  necessary  in  a  Samoan  king.  It  was  signed 
accordingly,  though  whether  the  King  knew  what  he  was 
signing  is  matter  of  debate;  and  thus  regularised,  it  was 
forwarded  to  the  Chief  Justice  enclosed  in  a  letter  of 
adhesion  from  the  President.  Such  as  they  were,  these 
letters  appear  to  have  been  the  pleadings  on  which  the 
Chief  J ustice  proceeded ;  such  as  they  were,  they  seem  to 
have  been  the  documents  in  this  unusual  cause. 

Suppose  an  unfortunate  error  to  have  been  made,  sup¬ 
pose  a  reversal  of  the  Court’s  finding  and  the  year’s  policy 
to  have  become  immediately  needful,  wisdom  would  indicate 
an  extreme  frankness  of  demeanour.  And  our  two  officials 
preferred  a  policy  of  irritating  dissimulation.  While  the 
revolution  was  being  prepared  behind  the  curtain,  the 
President  was  holding  night  sessions  of  the  municipal  coun¬ 
cil.  What  was  the  business?  No  other  than  to  prepare  an 
ordinance  regulating  those  very  customs  which  he  was 
secretly  conspiring  to  withdraw  from  their  control.  And 
it  was  a  piece  of  duplicity  of  a  similar  nature  which  first 
awoke  the  echoes  of  Apia  by  its  miscarriage.  The  council 
had  sent  up  for  the  approval  of  the  Consular  Board  a 
project  of  several  bridges,  one  of  which,  that  of  the  Vai- 
singano,  was  of  chief  importance  to  the  town.  To  sanction 
so  much  fresh  expense,  at  the  very  moment  when,  to  his 
secret  knowledge,  the  municipality  was  to  be  left  bare  of 
funds,  appeared  to  one  of  the  Consuls  an  unworthy  act; 
and  the  proposal  was  accordingly  disallowed.  The  people 
of  Apia  are  extremely  swift  to  guess.  No  sooner  was  the 
Vaisingano  bridge  denied  them  than  they  leaped  within  a 
measureable  distance  of  the  truth.  It  was  remembered  that 
the  Chief  Justice  had  but  recently  (this  time  by  a  decision 
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regularly  obtained)  placed  the  municipal  funds  at  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  mercy;  talk  ran  high  of  collusion  between  the  two 
officials ;  it  was  rumoured  the  safe  had  been  already  secretly 
drawn  upon ;  the  newspaper  being  at  this  juncture  suddenly 
and  rather  mysteriously  sold,  it  was  rumoured  it  had  been 
bought  for  the  officials  with  municipal  money,  and  the 
Apians  crowded  in  consequence  to  the  municipal  meeting  on 
April  1,  with  minds  already  heated. 

The  President  came  on  his  side  armed  with  the  secret 
judgment;  and  the  hour  being  now  come,  he  unveiled  his 
work  of  art  to  the  municipal  councillors.  On  the  strength 
of  the  Chief  Justice’s  decision,  to  his  knowledge,  and  with 
the  daily  countenance  of  the  President,  they  had  for  twelve 
months  received  and  expended  the  revenue  from  customs. 
They  learned  now  that  this  was  wrong;  they  learned  not 
only  that  they  were  to  receive  no  more,  but  that  they  must 
refund  what  they  had  already  spent ;  and  the  total  sum 
amounting  to  about  $25,000,  and  there  being  less  than 
$20,000  in  the  treasury,  they  learned  that  they  were  bank¬ 
rupt.  And  with  the  next  breath  the  President  reassured 
them;  time  was  to  be  given  to  these  miserable  debtors,  and 
the  King  in  his  clemency  would  even  advance  them  from 
their  own  safe — now  theirs  no  longer — a  loan  of  $3000 
against  current  expenses.  If  the  municipal  council  of  Apia 
be  far  from  an  ideal  body,  at  least  it  makes  roads  and  builds 
bridges,  at  least  it  does  something  to  justify  its  existence 
and  reconcile  the  ratepayer  to  the  rates.  This  was  to 
cease:  all  the  funds  husbanded  for  this  end  were  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Government  at  Mulinuu,  which  has  never 
done  anything  to  mention  but  pay  salaries,  and  of  which 
men  have  long  ceased  to  expect  anything  else  but  that  it 
shall  continue  to  pay  salaries  till  it  die  of  inanition.  Let  us 
suppose  this  raid  on  the  municipal  •  treasury  to  have  been 
just  and  needful.  It  is  plain,  even  if  introduced  in  the  most 
conciliatory  manner,  it  could  never  have  been  welcome. 
And,  as  it  was,  the  sting  was  in  the  manner — in  the  secrecy 
and  the  surprise,  in  the  dissimulation,  the  dissonant  de¬ 
cisions,  the  appearance  of  collusion  between  the  officials* 
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and  the  offer  of  a  loan  too  small  to  help.  Bitter  words  were 
spoken  at  the  council-table;  the  public  joined  with  shouts; 
it  was  openly  proposed  to  overpower  the  President  and  seize 
the  treasury  key.  Baron  von  Pilsach  possesses  the  redeem¬ 
ing  rudimentary  virtue  of  courage.  It  required  courage  to 
come  at  all  on  such  an  errand  to  those  he  had  deceived;  and 
amidst  violent  voices  and  menacing  hands  he  displayed  a 
constancy  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  council  broke 
tumultously  up ;  the  inhabitants  crowded  to  a  public  meet¬ 
ing;  the  Consuls,  acquainted  with  the  alarming  efferves¬ 
cency  of  feeling,  communicated  their  willingness  to  meet  the 
municipal  councillors  and  arrange  a  compromise;  and  the 
inhabitants  renewed  by  acclamation  the  mandate  of  their 
representatives.  The  same  night  these  sat  in  council  with 
the  Consular  Board,  and  a  modus  vivendi  was  agreed  upon, 
which  was  rejected  the  next  morning  by  the  President. 

The  representations  of  the  Consuls  had,  however,  their 
effect ;  and  when  the  council  met  again  on  April  6,  Baron 
von  Pilsach  was  found  to  have  entirely  modified  his  attitude. 
The  bridge  over  the  Vaisingano  was  conceded,  the  sum  of 
$3000  offered  to  the  council  was  increased  to  $9000,  about 
one-half  of  the  existing  funds ;  the  Samoan  Government, 
which  was  to  profit  by  the  customs,  now  agreed  to  bear  the 
expenses  of  collection ;  the  President,  while  refusing  to  be 
limited  to  a  specific  figure,  promised  an  anxious  parsimony 
in  the  Government  expenditure,  admitted  his  recent  conduct 
had  been  of  a  nature  to  irritate  the  councillors,  and  frankly 
proposed  it  should  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Powers.  I  should  not  be  a  fair  reporter  if  I  did  not  praise 
his  bearing.  In  the  midst  of  men  whom  he  had  grossly 
deceived,  and  who  had  recently  insulted  him  in  return,  he 
behaved  himself  with  tact  and  temper.  And  largely  in 
consequence  his  modus  vivendi  was  accepted  under  protest, 
and  the  matter  in  dispute  referred  without  discussion  to 
the  Powers. 

I  would  like  to  refer  for  one  moment  to  my  former  letter. 
The  Manono  prisoners  were  solemnly  sentenced  to  six 
months’  imprisonment;  and,  by  some  unexplained  and  secret 
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process,  the  sentence  was  increased  to  one  of  banishment. 
The  fact  seems  to  have  rather  amused  the  Governments  at 
home.  It  did  not  at  all  amuse  us  here  on  the  spot.  But  we 
sought  consolation  by  remembering  that  the  President  was 
a  layman,  and  the  Chief  Justice  had  left  the  islands  but  the 
day  before.  Let  Mr.  Cedercrantz  return,  we.  thought,  and 
Arthur  would  be  come  again.  Well,  Arthur  is  come.  .And 
now  we  begin  to  think  he  was  perhaps  an  approving,,  if  an 
absent,  party  to  the  scandal.  For  do  we  not  find,  in  the 
case  of  the  municipal  treasury,  the  same  disquieting  fea¬ 
tures?  A  decision  is  publicly  delivered,  it  is  acted  on  for 
a  year,  and  by  some  secret  and  inexplicable  process  we  find 
it  suddenly  reversed.  We  are  supposed  to  be  governed  by 
English  law.  Is  this  English  law?  Is.  it  law  at  all?  Does 
it  permit  a  state  of  society  in  which  a  citizen  can  live  and  act 
with  confidence?  And  when  we  are  asked  by  natives  to  ex¬ 
plain  these  peculiarities  of  white  man’s  government  and 
white  man’s  justice,  in  what  form  of  words  are  we  to  answer? 

April  12. 

Fresh  news  reaches  me ;  I  have  once  again  to  admire  the 
accuracy  of  rumour  in  Apia,  and  that  which  I  had  passed 
over  with  a  reference  becomes  the  head  and  front  of  our 
contention.  The  Samoa  Times  was  nominally  purchased  by 
a  gentleman  who,  whatever  be  his  other  recommendations, 
was  notoriously  ill  off.  There  was  paid  down  for  it  £600 
in  gold,  a  huge  sum  of  ready  money  for  Apia,  above  all  in 
gold,  and  all  men  wondered  where  it  came  from.  It  is  this 
which  has  been  discovered.  The  wrapper  of  each  rouleau 
was  found  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Martin,  collector  for  the 
municipality  as  well  as  for  the  Samoan  Government,  and 
countersigned  by  Mr.  Savile,  his  assistant.  In  other  words, 
the  money  had  left  either  the  municipal  or  the  Government 
0* 

The  position  of  the  President  is  thus  extremely  exposed. 
His  accounts  up  to  January  1  are  in  the  hands  of  auditors. 
The  next  term  of  March  31  is  already  past,  and  although 
the  natural  course  has  been  repeatedly  suggested  to  him,  he 
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has  never  yet  permitted  the  verification  of  the  balance  in  his 
safe.  The  case  would  appear  less  strong  against  the  Chief 
Justice.  Yet  a  month  has  not  elapsed  since  he  placed  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  President,  on  the  avowed 
ground  that  the  population  of  Apia  was  unfit  to  be  intrusted 
with  its  own  affairs.  And  the  very  week  of  the  purchase  he 
reversed  his  own  previous  decision  and  liberated  his  col¬ 
league  from  the  last  remaining  vestige  of  control.  Beyond 
the  extent  of  these  judgments,  I  doubt  if  this  astute  person¬ 
age  will  be  found  to  have  committed  himself  in  black  and 
white ;  and  the  more  foolhardy  President  may  thus  be  left 
in  the  top  of  the  breach  alone. 

Let  it  be  explained  or  apportioned  as  it  may,  this  addi¬ 
tional  scandal  is  felt  to  have  overfilled  the  measure.  It  may 
be  argued  that  the  President  has  great  tact  and  the  Chief 
Justice  a  fund  of  philosophy.  Give  us  instead  a  judge  who 
shall  proceed  according  to  the  forms  of  justice,  and  a 
treasurer  who  shall  permit  the  verification  of  his  balances. 
Surely  there  can  be  found  among  the  millions  of  Europe  two 
frank  and  honest  men,  one  of  whom  shall  be  acquainted  with 
English  law,  and  the  other  possess  the  ordinary  virtues  of  a 
clerk,  over  whose  heads,  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties,  six 
months  may  occasionally  pass  without  painful  disclosures 
and  dangerous  scandals ;  who  shall  not  weary  us  with  their 
surprises  and  intrigues ;  who  shall  not  amaze  us  with  their 
lack  of  penetration ;  who  shall  not,  in  the  hour  of  their  desti¬ 
tution,  seem  to  have  diverted  £600  of  public  money  for  the 
purchase  of  an  inconsiderable  sheet,  or  at  a  time  when  eight 
provinces  of  discontented  natives  threaten  at  any  moment  to 
sweep  their  in  effective  Government  into  the  sea  to  have 
sought  safety  and  strength  in  gagging  the  local  Press  of 
Apia.  If  it  be  otherwise — if  we  cannot  be  relieved,  if  the 
Powers  are  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Cedercrantz 
and  Baron  Senfft  von  Pilsach;  if  these  were  sent  here  with 
the  understanding  that  they  should  secretly  purchase,  per¬ 
haps  privately  edit,  a  little  sheet  of  two  pages,  issued  from 
a  crazy  wooden  building  at  the  mission  gate;  if  it  were, 
indeed,  intended  that,  for  this  important  end,  they  should 
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divert  (as  it  seems  they  have  done)  public  funds  and  affront 
all  the  forms  of  law — we  whites  can  only  bow  the  head.  We 
are  here  quite  helpless.  If  we  would  complain  of  Baron 
Pilsach,  it  can  only  be  to  Mr.  Cedercrantz ;  if  we  would  com¬ 
plain  of  Mr.  Cedercrantz,  and  the  Powers,  will  not  hear  us, 
the  circle  is  complete.  A  nightly  guard  surrounds  and  pro¬ 
tects  their  place  of  residence,  while  the  house  of  the  King  is 
cynically  left  without  the  pickets.  Secure  from  interference, 
one  utters  the  voice  of  the  law,  the  other  moves  the  hands 
of  authority ;  and  now  they  seem  to  have  sequestered  in  the 
course  of  a  single  week  the  only  available  funds  and  the  only 
existing  paper  in  the  islands. 

But  there  is  one  thing  they  forget.  It  is  not  the  whites 
who  menace  the  duration  of  their  Government,  and  it  is  only 
the  whites  who  read  the  newspaper.  Mataafa  sits  hard  by 
in  his  armed  camp  and  sees.  He  sees  the  weakness,  he 
counts  the  scandals  of  their  Government.  He  sees  his  rival 
and  “  brother  ”  sitting  disconsidered  at  their  doors,  like 
Lazarus  before  the  house  of  Dives,  and,  if  he  is  not  very 
fond  of  his  “  brother,”  he  is  very  scrupulous  of  native  dig¬ 
nities.  He  has  seen  his  friends  menaced  with  midnight  de¬ 
struction  in  the  Government  gaol,  and  deported  without 
form  of  law.  He  is  not  himself  a  talker,  and  his  thoughts 
are  laid  from  us ;  but  what  is  said  by  his  more  hasty  pai’- 
tisans  we  know.  On  March  29,  the  day  after  the  Chief 
Justice  signed  the  secret  judgment,  three  days  before  it 
was  made  public,  and  while  the  purchase  of  the  newspaper 
was  yet  in  treaty,  a  native  orator  stood  up  in  an  assembly. 
“  Who  asked  the  Great  Powers  to  make  laws  for  us ;  to  bring 
strangers  here  to  rule  us?”  he  cried.  “We  want  no  white 
officials  to  bind  us  in  the  bondage  of  taxation.”  Here  is  the 
changed  spirit  which  these  gentlemen  have  produced  by  a 
misgovemment  of  fifteen  months.  Here  is  their  peril,  which 
no  purchase  of  newspapers  and  no  subsequent  editorial  sup¬ 
pressions  can  avert. 

It  may  be  asked  if  it  be  still  time  to  do  anything.  It  is, 
indeed,  already  late;  and  these  gentlemen,  arriving  in  a 
golden  moment,  have  fatally  squandered  opportunity  and 
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perhaps  fatally  damaged  white  prestige.  Even  the  whites 
themselves  they  have  not  only  embittered,  but  corrupted. 
We  were  pained  the  other  day  when  our  municipal  council¬ 
lors  refused,  by  a  majority,  to  make  the  production  of  in¬ 
voices  obligatory  at  the  Custom-house.  Yet  who  shall  blame 
them,  when  the  Chief  Justice,  with  a  smallness  of  rapacity 
at  which  all  men  wondered,  refused  to  pay,  and,  I  believe, 
still  withholds  the  duties  on  his  imports?  He  was  above  the 
law,  being  the  head  of  it;  and  this  was  how  he  preached  by 
example.  He  refused  to  pay  his  customs ;  the  white  coun¬ 
cillors,  following  in  his  wake,  refuse  to  take  measures  to 
enforce  them  against  others ;  and  the  natives,  following  in 
his  wake,  refuse  to  pay  their  taxes.  These  taxes  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  never  possible  to  raise  again  directly.  Taxes 
have  never  been  popular  in  Samoa ;  yet  in  the  golden  mo¬ 
ment  when  this  Government  began  its  course,  a  majority  of 
the  Samoans  paid  them.  Every  province  should  have  seen 
some  part  of  that  money  expended  in  its  bounds ;  every  nerve 
should  have  been  strained  to  interest  and  gratify  the  natives 
in  the  manner  of  its  expenditure.  It  has  been  spent  instead 
on  Mulinuu,  to  pay  four  white  officials,  two  of  whom  came 
in  the  suite  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  to  build  a  so-called 
Government  House,  in  which  the  President  resides,  and  the 
very  name  of  taxes  is  become  abhorrent.  What  can  still  be 
done,  and  what  must  be  done  immediately,  is  to  give  us  a 
new  Chief  Justice — a  lawyer,  a  man  of  honour,  a  man  who 
will  not  commit  himself  to  one  side,  whether  in  politics  or 
in  private  causes,  and  who  shall  not  have  the  appearance  of 
trying  to  coin  money  at  every  joint  of  our  affairs.  So  much 
the  better  if  he  be  a  man  of  talent,  but  we  do  not  ask  so  much. 
With  an  ordinary  appreciation  of  law,  an  ordinary  discre¬ 
tion  and  ordinary  generosity,  he  may  still,  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  with  good  fortune,  restore  confidence  and  repair 
the  breaches  in  the  prestige  of  the  whites.  As  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  there  is  much  discussion.  Some  think  the  office  is 
superfluous,  still  more  the  salary  to  be  excessive;  some  re¬ 
gard  the  present  man,  who  is  young  and  personally  pleas¬ 
ing,  as  a  tool  and  scapegoat  for  another,  and  these  are 
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tempted  to  suppose  that,  with  a  new  and  firm  Chief  Justice, 
he  might  yet  redeem  his  character.  He  would  require  at 
least  to  clear  himself  of  the  affair  of  the  rouleaux,  or  all 
would  be  against  him. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


IV 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  TIMES  ” 

Samoa,  June  22,  1892. 

SIR, — I  read  in  a  New  Zealand  paper  that  you  published 
my  last  with  misgiving.  The  writer  then  goes  on  to  re¬ 
mind  me  that  I  am  a  novelist,  and  to  bid  me  return  to  my 
romances  and  leave  the  affairs  of  Samoa  to  sub-editors  in 
distant  quarters  of  the  world.  “  We,  in  common  with  other 
journals,  have  correspondents  in  Samoa,”  he  complains, 
“  and  yet  we  have  no  news  from  them  of  the  curious  con¬ 
spiracy  which  Mr.  Stevenson  appears  to  have  unearthed, 
and  which,  if  it  had  any  real  existence,  would  be  known  to 
everybody  on  the  island.”  As  this  is  the  only  voice  which 
has  yet  reached  me  from  beyond  the  seas,  I  am  constrained 
to  make  some  answer.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that, 
though  you  may  perhaps  have  been  alone  to  publish,  I  have 
been  alone  to  write.  The  same  story  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  three  Governments  from  their  respective  Consuls.  Not 
only  so,  but  the  complaint  of  the  municipal  council,  drawn 
by  two  able  solicitors,  has  been  likewise  laid  before  them. 

This  at  least  is  public,  and  I  may  say  notorious.  The 
solicitors  were  authorised  to  proceed  with  their  task  at  a 
public  meeting.  The  President  (for  I  was  there  and  heard 
him)  approved  the  step,  though  he  refrained  from  voting. 
But  he  seems  to  have  entertained  a  hope  of  burking,  or,  at 
least,  indefinitely  postponing,  the  whole  business,  and,  when 
the  meeting  was  over  and  its  proceedings  had  been  approved 
(as  is  necessary)  by  the  Consular  Board,  he  neglected  to 
notify  the  two  gentlemen  appointed  of  that  approval.  In  a 
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large  city  the  trick  might  have  succeeded  for  a  time;  in  a 
village  like  Apia,  where  all  news  leaks  out  and  the  King 
meets  the  cobbler  daily,  it  did  no  more  than  to  advertise  his 
own  artfulness.  And  the  next  he  learned,  the  case  for  the 
municipal  council  had  been  prepared,  approved  by  the  Con¬ 
suls,  and  despatched  to  the  Great  Powers.  I  am  accustomed 
to  have  my  word  doubted  in  this  matter,  and  must  here  look 
to  have  it  doubted  once  again.  But  the  fact  is  certain.  The 
two  solicitors  (Messrs.  Carruthers  and  Cooper)  were  actu¬ 
ally  cited  to  appear  before  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  have  seen  the  summons,  and  the  summons  was  the 
first  and  last  of  this  State  trial.  The  proceeding,  instituted 
in  an  hour  of  temper,  was,  in  a  moment  of  reaction,  allowed 
to  drop. 

About  the  same  date  a  final  blow  befell  the  Government 
of  Mulinuu.  Let  me  remind  you,  sir,  of  the  situation.  The 
funds  of  the  municipality  had  been  suddenly  seized,  on  what 
appeared  a  collusive  judgment,  by  the  bankrupt  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Mulinuu.  The  paper,  the  organ  of  opposition,  was 
bought  by  a  man  of  straw;  and  it  was  found  the  purchase- 
money  had  been  paid  in  rouleaux  from  the  Government  safes. 
The  Government  consisted  of  two  men.  One,  the  President 
and  treasurer,  had  a  ready  means  to  clear  himself  and  dis¬ 
pose  for  ever  of  the  scandal — that  means,  apart  from  any 
scandal,  was  his  mere,  immediate  duty, — viz.  to  have  his 
balance  verified.  And  he  has  refused  to  do  so,  and  he  still 
refuses.  But  the  other,  though  he  sits  abstruse,  must  not 
think  to  escape  his  share  of  blame.  He  holds  a  high  situa¬ 
tion;  he  is  our  chief  magistrate,  he  has  heard  this  miserable 
tale  of  the  rouleaux,  at  which  the  Consuls  looked  so  black, 
and  why  has  he  done  nothing?  When  he  found  that  the  case 
against  himself  and  his  colleague  had  gone  to  the  three 
Powers  a  little  of  the  suddenest,  he  could  launch  summonses 
(which  it  seems  he  was  afterwards  glad  to  disavow)  against 
Messrs.  Cooper  and  Carruthers.  But  then,  when  the  whole 
island  murmured — then,  when  a  large  sum  which  could  be 
traced  to  the  Government  treasuries  was  found  figuring  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  of  straw — where  were  his  thunderbolts 
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then?  For  more  than  a  month  the  scandal  has  hung  black 
about  his  colleague;  for  more  than  a  month  he  has  sat  inert 
and  silent;  for  more  than  a  month,  in  consequence,  the  last 
spark  of  trust  in  him  has  quite  died  out. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  Government  of 
Mulinuu  approached  the  municipal  council  with  a  proposal 
to  levy  fresh  taxes  from  the  whites.  It  was  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  that  the  municipal  council  answered,  No.  Public 
works  have  ceased,  the  destination  of  public  moneys  is  kept 
secret,  and  the  municipal  council  resolved  to  stop  supplies. 

At  this,  it  seems,  the  Government  awoke  to  a  sense  of  their 
position.  The  natives  had  long  ceased  to  pay  them;  now 
the  whites  had  followed  suit.  Destitution  had  succeeded  to 
embarrassment.  And  they  made  haste  to  join  with  them¬ 
selves  another  who  did  not  share  in  their  unpopularity.  This 
gentleman,  Mr.  Thomas  Maben,  Government  surveyor,  is 
himself  deservedly  popular,  and  the  office  created  for  him, 
that  of  Secretary  of  State,  is  one  in  which,  under  happier 
auspices,  he  might  accomplish  much.  He  is  promised  a  free 
hand;  he  has  succeeded  to,  and  is  to  exercise  entirely,  those 
vague  functions  claimed  by  the  President  under  his  style  of 
adviser  to  the  King.  It  will  be  well  if  it  is  found  to  be  so  in 
the  field  of  practice.  It  will  be  well  if  Mr.  Maben  find  any 
funds  left  for  his  not  exorbitant  salary.  It  would  doubtless 
have  been  better,  in  this  day  of  their  destitution  and  in  the 
midst  of  growing  Samoan  murmurs  against  the  high  salaries 
of  whites,  if  the  Government  could  have  fallen  on  some  ex¬ 
pedient  which  did  not  imply  another.  And  there  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  one  would  fain  have  answered.  The  President  claims 
to  hold  two  offices — that  of  adviser  to  the  King,  that  of 
president  of  the  municipal  council.  A  year  ago,  in  the  time 
of  the  dynamite  affair,  he  proposed  to  resign  the  second  and 
retain  his  whole  emoluments  as  adviser  to  the  King.  He 
has  now  practically  resigned  the  first;  and  we  wish  to  know 
if  he  now  proposes  to  retain  his  entire  salary  as  President  ofc 
the  Council. — I  am,  etc. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
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V 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  TIMES  ” 

Apia,  July  19,  1892. 

SUL — ~I  arn  &t  last  in  receipt  of  your  article  upon  my  let¬ 
ter.  It  was  as  I  supposed;  you  had  a  difficulty  in  be¬ 
lieving  the  events  recorded;  and,  to  my  great  satisfaction, 
you  suggest  an  inquiry.  You  observe  the  marks  of  passion 
in  my  letter,  or  so  it  seems  to  you.  But  your  summary 
shows  me  that  I  have  not  failed  to  communicate  with  a  suf- 
lcient  clearness  the  facts  alleged.  Passion  may  have  seemed 
to  burn  in  my  words ;  it  has  not  at  least  impaired  my  ability 
to  record  with  precision  a  plain  tale.  The  “  cold  language  ” 
of  Consular  reports  (which  you  say  you  would  prefer)  is 
doubtless  to  be  had  upon  inquiry  in  the  proper  quarter;  I 
make  bold  to  say  it  will  be  found  to  bear  me  out.  Of  the 
law  case  for  the  municipality  I  can  speak  with  more  assur¬ 
ance;  for,  since  it  was  sent,  I  have  been  shown  a  copy.  Its 
language  is  admirably  cold,  yet  it  tells  (it  is  possible  in  a 
much  better  dialect)  the  same  remarkable  story.  But  all 
these  corroborations  sleep  in  official  keeping ;  and,  thanks  to 
the  generosity  with  which  you  have  admitted  me  to  your 
columns,  I  stand  alone  before  the  public.  It  is  my  prayer 
that  this  may  cease  as  soon  as  possible.  There  is  other  evi¬ 
dence  gone  home;  let  that  be  produced.  Or  let  us  have  (as 
you  propose)  an  inquiry;  give  to  the  Chief  Justice  and  the 
President  an  opportunity  to  clear  their  characters,  and  to 
myself  that  liberty  (which  I  am  so  often  requested  to  take) 
of  returning  to  my  private  business. — I  am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


VI 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  TIMES  ” 


Apia,  September  14,  1892. 

IR, — The  Peninsula  of  Mulinuu  was  claimed  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  firm ;  and  in  case  their  claim  should  be  found  good, 
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they  had  granted  to  the  Samoan  Government  an  option  to 
buy  at  a  certain  figure.  Hereon  stand  the  houses  of  our 
officials,  in  particular  that  of  the  Chief  Justice.  It  has  long 
been  a  problem  here  whether  this  gentleman  paid  any  rent, 
and  the  problem  is  now  solved;  the  Chief  .Justice  of  Samoa 
was  a  squatter.  On  the  ground  that  the  Government  was 
about  to  purchase  the  peninsula,  he  occupied  a  house;  on 
the  ground  that  the  Germans  were  about  to  sell  it,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  them  any  rent.  The  firm  seemed  to  have  no 
remedy  but  to  summon  the  squatter  before  himself,  and  hear 
over  again  from  the  official  what  they  had  heard  already 
from  the  disastrous  tenant.  But  even  in  Samoa  an  ingenious 
man,  inspired  by  annoyance,  may  find  means  of  self-pro¬ 
tection.  The  house  was  no  part  of  the  land,  nor  included  in 
the  option ;  the  firm  put  it  up  for  sale ;  and  the  Government, 
under  pain  of  seeing  the  Chief  Justice  houseless,  was  obliged 
to  buy  it. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  German  claim  to  Mulinuu  was  passed 
by  the  Land  Commission  and  sent  on  to  the  Chief  Justice  on 
the  17th  of  May.  He  ended  by  confirming  the  report;  but 
though  his  judgment  bears  date  the  9th  of  August,  it  was 
not  made  public  till  the  15th.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  and 
certainly  so  far  as  Samoa  has  profited  by  his  labours,  his 
Honour  may  be  said  to  have  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
attend  to  this  one  piece  of  business ;  he  was  being  paid  to  do 
so  at  the  rate  of  £100  a  month ;  and  it  took  him  ninety  days, 
or  about  as  long  as  it  took  Napoleon  to  recapture  and  to 
lose  again  his  empire.  But  better  late  than  never ;  and  the 
Germans,  rejoicing  in  the  decision,  summoned  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  complete  the  purchase  or  to  waive  their  option. 
There  was  again  a  delay  in  answering,  for  the  policy  of  all 
parts  of  this  extraordinary  Government  is  on  one  model; 
and  when  the  answer  came  it  was  only  to  announce  a  fresh 
deception.  The  German  claim  had  passed  the  Land  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Supreme  Court,  it  was  good  against 
objections,  but  it  appeared  it  was  not  yet  good  for  registra¬ 
tion,  and  must  still  be  resurveyed  by  a  “  Government 
surveyor.”  The  option  thus  continues  to  brood  over  tb# 
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land  of  Mulinuu,  the  Government  to  squat  there  without 
payment,  and  the  German  firm  to  stand  helpless  and  dis¬ 
possessed.  What  can  they  do?  Their  adversary  is  their 
only  judge.  I  hear  it  calculated  that  the  present  state  of 
matters  may  be  yet  spun  out  for  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  there  must  come  at  last  a  day  of  reckoning;  and  the 
purchase-money  will  have  to  be  found  or  the  option  to  be 
waived  and  the  Government  to  flit  elsewhere.  As  for  the 
question  of  arrears  of  rent,  it  will  be  in  judicious  hands,  and 
his  Honour  may  be  trusted  to  deal  with  it  in  a  manner  suit¬ 
able  to  the  previous  history  of  the  case. 

But  why  (it  will  be  asked)  spin  out  by  these  excessive 
methods  a  thread  of  such  tenuity?  Why  go  to  such  lengths 
for  four  months  longer  of  fallacious  solvency?  I  expect  not 
to  be  believed,  but  I  think  the  Government  still  hopes.  A 
war-ship,  under  a  hot-headed  captain,  might  be  decoyed  into 
hostilities;  the  taxes  might  begin  to  come  in  again;  the 
three  Powers  might  become  otherwise  engaged  and  the  little 
stage  of  Samoa  escape  observation — indeed,  I  know  not  what 
they  hope,  but  they  hope  something.  There  lives  on  in  their 
breasts  a  remainder  coal  of  ambition  still  unquenched.  Or 
it  is  only  so  that  I  can  explain  a  late  astonishing  sally  of  his 
Honour’s.  In  a  long  and  elaborate  judgment  he  has  paired 
the  nails,  and  indeed  removed  the  fingers,  of  his  only  rival, 
the  municipal  magistrate.  For  eighteen  months  he  has 
seen  the  lower  Court  crowded  with  affairs,  the  while  his  own 
stood  unfrequented  like  an  obsolete  churchyard.  He  may 
have  remarked  with  envy  many  hundred  cases  passing 
through  his  rival’s  hands,  cases  of  assault,  cases  of  larceny, 
ranging  in  the  last  four  months  from  2s.  up  to  £1  12s. ;  or 
he  may  have  viewed  with  displeasure  that  despatch  of  busi¬ 
ness  which  was  characteristic  of  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Cooper. 
An  end,  at  least,  has  been  made  of  these  abuses ;  Mr.  Cooper 
is  henceforth  to  draw  his  salary  for  the  minimum  of  public 
service;  and  all  larcenies  and  assaults,  however  trivial,  must 
go,  according  to  the  nationality  of  those  concerned,  before 
the  Consular  or  the  Supreme  Courts. 

To  this  portentous  judgment  there  are  two  sides — a 
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practical  and  legal.  And  first  as  to  the  practical.  For 
every  blow  struck  or  shilling  stolen  the  parties  must  now 
march  out  to  Mulinuu  and  place  themselves  at  the  mercy  of 
a  Court,  which  if  Hamlet  had  known,  he  would  have  referred 
with  more  emotion  to  the  law’s  delays.  Ik  is  feared  they  wiP 
not  do  so,  and  that  crime  will  go  on  in  consequence  unpum 
ished,  and  increase  by  indulgence.  But  this  is  nothing 
The  Court  of  the  municipal  magistrate  was  a  convenient 
common-ground  and  clearing-house  for  our  manifold  nation¬ 
alities.  It  has  now  been,  for  all  purpose  of  serious  utility, 
abolished,  and  the  result  is  distraction.  There  was  a  recent 
trumpery  case,  heard  by  Mr.  Cooper  amid  shouts  of  mirth. 
It  resolved  itself  (if  I  remember  rightly)  into  three  charges 
of  assault  with  counter-charges,  and  three  of  abusive  lan¬ 
guage  with  the  same;  and  the  parties  represented  only  two 
nationalities — a  small  allowance  for  Apia.  Yet  in  our  new 
world,  since  the  Chief  Justice’s  decision,  this  vulgar  shindy 
would  have  split  up  into  six  several  suits  before  three  differ¬ 
ent  Courts ;  the  charges  must  have  been  heard  by  one  Judge, 
the  counter-charges  by  another ;  the  whole  nauseous  evidence 
six  times  repeated,  and  the  lawyers  six  times  fee’d. 

Remains  the  legal  argument.  His  Honour  admits  the 
municipality  to  be  invested  “  with  such  legislative  powers  as 
generally  constitute  a  police  jurisdiction  ” ;  he  does  not 
deny  the  municipality  is  empowered  to  take  steps  for  the 
protection  of  the  person,  and  it  was  argued  this  implied  a 
jurisdiction  in  cases  of  assault.  But  this  argument  (ob¬ 
serves  his  Honour)  “  proves  too  much,  and  consequently 
nothing.  For  like  reasons  the  municipal  council  should  have 
power  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  all  felonies  against 
the  person,  and  I  suppose  the  property  as  well.”  And,  filled 
with  a  just  sense  that  a  merely  police  jurisdiction  should  be 
limited,  he  limits  it  with  a  vengeance  by  the  exclusion  of  all 
assaults  and  all  larcenies.  A  pity  he  had  not  looked  into 
the  Berlin  Act!  He  would  have  found  it  already  limited 
there  by  the  same  power  which  called  it  into  being — limited 
to  fines  not  exceeding  $200  and  imprisonment  not  extending 
beyond  180  days.  Nay,  and  I  think  he  might  have  even 
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reasoned  from  this  discovery  that  he  was  himself  somewhat 
in  error.  For,  assaults  and  larcenies  being  excluded,  what 
kind  of  enormity  is  that  which  is  to  be  visited  with  a  fine  of 
£40  or  an  imprisonment  of  half  a  year?  It  is  perhaps 
childish  to  pursue  further  this  childish  controversialist.  But 
there  is  one  passage,  if  he  had  dipped  into  the  Berlin 
Act,  that  well  might  have  arrested  his  attention:  that  in 
which  he  is  himself  empowered  to  deal  with  “  crimes  and 
offences,  .  .  .  subject,  however,  to  the  provisions  defining 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  municipal  magistrate  of  Apia.” 

I  trust,  sir,  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  have  to  trouble 
you  with  these  twopenny  concerns.  But  until  some  step  is 
taken  by  the  three  Powers,  or  until  I  have  quite  exhausted 
your  indulgence,  I  shall  continue  to  report  our  scandals  as 
they  arise.  Once  more,  one  thing  or  other :  Either  what  I 
write  is  false,  and  I  should  be  chastised  as  a  calumniator;  or 
else  it  is  true,  and  these  officials  are  unfit  for  their  position. 
— I  am,  etc.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

P.  S. — The  mail  is  already  closed  when  I  receive  at  last 
decisive  confirmation  of  the  purchase  of  the  Samoa  Times  by 
the  Samoan  Government.  It  has  never  been  denied;  it  is 
now  admitted.  The  paper  which  they  bought  so  recently, 
they  are  already  trying  to  sell;  and  have  received  and  re¬ 
fused  an  offer  of  £150  for  what  they  bought  for  upwards 
of  £600.  Surely  we  may  now  demand  the  attention  of  the 
three  Powers. 


VII 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  PARE  MALE  GAZETTE  ” 


I 


September  4>th,  1893. 

IN  June  it  became  clear  that  the  King’s  Government  was 
weary  of  waiting  upon  Europe,  as  it  had  been  clear  long 
before  that  Europe  would  do  nothing.  The  last  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Berlin  Act  was  read.  Malietoa  Laupepa 
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had  been  put  in  ex  auctoritate  by  the  Powers;  the  Powers 
would  not  support  him  even  by  a  show  of  strength,  and 
there  was  nothing  left  but  to  fall  back  on  “  Election  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  Samoa  ” — by  arbitra¬ 
ment  of  rifle-bullets  and  blackened  faces.  ■‘.Instantly  heaven 
was  darkened  by  a  brood  of  rumours,  random  calumnies,  and 
idle  tales.  As  we  rode,  late  at  night,  through  the  hamlet 
near  my  house,  we  saw  the  fires  lighted  in  the  houses,  and 
eager  talkers  discussing  the  last  report.  The  King  was 
sick;  he  was  dying;  he  was  perfectly  well;  he  was  seen  rid¬ 
ing  furiously  by  night  in  the  back  parts  of  Apia,  and  cover¬ 
ing  his  face  as  he  rode.  Mataafa  was  in  favour  with  the 
Germans ;  he  was  to  be  made  a  German  king ;  he  was  secure 
of  the  support  of  all  Samoa ;  he  had  no  following  whatso¬ 
ever.  The  name  of  every  chief  and  village  (with  many  that 
were  new  to  the  hearer)  came  up  in  turn,  to  be  dubbed  Lau- 
pepa,  or  Mataafa,  or  both  at  the  same  time,  or  neither.  Dr. 
George  Brown,  the  missionary,  had  just  completed  a  tour 
of  the  islands.  There  are  few  men  in  the  world  with  a  more 
mature  knowledge  of  native  character,  and  I  applied  to  him 
eagerly  for  an  estimate  of  the  relative  forces.  “When  the 
first  shot  is  fired,  and  not  before,”  said  he,  “  you  will  know 
who  is  who.”  The  event  has  shown  that  he  might  have  gone 
yet  further ;  for  even  after  shots  were  fired  and  men  slain, 
an  important  province  was  still  hesitating  and  trimming. 

Mataafa  lay  in  Malie.  He  had  an  armed  picket  at  a  ford 
some  two  miles  from  Apia,  where  they  sat  in  a  prodigious 
state  of  vigilance  and  glee;  and  his  whole  troop,  although 
not  above  five  hundred  strong,  appeared  animated  with  the 
most  warlike  spirit.  For  himself,  he  waited,  as  he  had 
waited  for  two  years ;  wrote  eloquent  letters,  the  time  to 
answer  which  was  quite  gone  by ;  and  looked  on  while  his 
enemies  painfully  collected  their  forces.  Doubtless  to  the 
last  he  was  assured  and  deceived  by  vain  promises  of  help. 

The  process  of  gathering  a  royal  army  in  Samoa  is  cum¬ 
brous  and  dilatory  in  the  extreme.  There  is  here  none  of 
the  expedition  of  the  fiery  cross  and  the  bale-fire;  but  every 
step  is  diplomatic,  Each  village,  with  a  great  expense  of 
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eloquence,  has  to  be  wiled  with  promises  and  spurred  by 
threats,  and  the  greater  chieftains  make  stipulations  ere 
they  will  march.  Tamasese,  son  to  the  late  German  puppet, 
and  heir  of  his  ambitions,  demanded  the  vice-kingship  as  the 
price  of  his  accession,  though  I  am  assured  that  he  de¬ 
manded  it  in  vain.  The  various  provinces  returned  various 
and  unsatisfactory  answers.  Atua  was  off  and  on ;  Tua- 
masaga  was  divided ;  Tutuila  recalcitrant ;  and  for  long  the 
King  sat  almost  solitary  under  the  windy  palms  of  Mulinuu. 
It  seemed  indeed  as  if  the  war  was  off,  and  the  whole  archi¬ 
pelago  unanimous  (in  the  native  phrase)  to  sit  still  and 
plant  taro. 

But  at  last,  in  the  first  days  of  July,  Atua  began  to  come 
in.  Boats  arrived,  thirty  and  fifty  strong,  a  drum  and  a 
very  ill  played  bugle  giving  time  to  the  oarsmen,  the  whole 
crew  uttering  at  intervals  a  savage  howl ;  and  on  the  decked 
foresheets  of  the  boat  the  village  champion,  frantically 
capering  and  dancing.  Parties  were  to  be  seen  encamped 
in  palm-groves  with  their  rifles  stacked.  The  shops  were 
emptied  of  red  handkerchiefs,  the  rallying  sign,  or  (as  a 
man  might  say)  the  uniform  of  the  Royal  army.  There  was 
spirit  shown ;  troops  of  handsome  lads  marched  in  a  right 
manly  fashion,  with  their  guns  on  their  shoulders,  to  the 
music  of  the  drum  and  the  bugle  or  the  tin-whistle.  Prom 
a  hamlet  close  to  my  own  doors  a  contingent  of  six  men 
marched  out.  Their  leader’s  kit  contained  one  stick  of 
tobacco,  four  boxes  of  matches,  and  the  inevitable  red  hand¬ 
kerchief;  in  his  case  it  was  of  silk,  for  he  had  come  late  to 
the  purchasing,  and  the  commoner  materials  were  exhausted. 
This  childish  band  of  braves  marched  one  afternoon  to  a 
neighbouring  hill,  and  the  same  night  returned  to  their 
houses  on  the  ground  that  it  was  “  uncomfortable  ”  in  the 
bush.  An  excellent  old  fellow,  who  had  had  enough  of  war 
in  many  campaigns,  took  refuge  in  my  service  from  the  con¬ 
scription,  but  in  vain.  The  village  had  decided  no  warrior 
might  hang  back.  One  summoner  arrived;  and  then  fol¬ 
lowed  some  negotiations — I  have  no  authority  to  say  what: 
enough  that  the  messenger  departed  and  our  friend  re- 
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mained.  But,  alas!  a  second  envoy  followed  and  proved  to 
be  of  sterner  composition;  and  with  a  basket  full  of  food, 
kava,  and  tobacco,  the  reluctant  hero  proceeded  to  the  wars. 
I  am  sure  they  had  few  handsomer  soldiers,  if,  perhaps, 
some  that  were  more  willing.  And  he  wouM  have  been  better 
to  be  armed.  His  gun— but  in  Mr.  Kipling’s  pleasant  catch¬ 
word,  that  is  another  story. 

War,  to  the  Samoan  of  mature  years,  is  often  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  necessity.  To  the  young  boy  it  is  a  heaven  of  immediate 
pleasures,  as  well  as  an  opportunity  of  ultimate  glory. 
Women  march  with  the  troops — even  the  Taupo-sa,  or 
sacred  maid  of  the  village,  accompanies  her  father  in  the 
field  to  carry  cartridges,  and  bring  him  water  to  drink, — 
and  their  bright  eyes  are  ready  to  “  rain  influence  ”  and  re¬ 
ward  valour.  To  what  grim  deeds  this  practice  may  con¬ 
duct  I  shall  have  to  say  later  on.  In  the  rally  of  their  arms, 
it  is  at  least  wholly  pretty ;  and  I  have  one  pleasant  picture 
of  a  war-party  marching  out ;  the  men  armed  and  boastful, 
their  heads  bound  with  the  red  handkerchief,  their  faces 
blacked — and  two  girls  marching  in  their  midst  under  Euro¬ 
pean  parasols. 

On  Saturday,  July  8,  by  the  early  morning,  the  troops 
began  to  file  westward  from  Apia,  and  about  noon  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  the  lines  of  Mataafa  in  the 
German  plantation  of  Vaitele.  The  armies  immediately 
fraternised ;  kava  was  made  by  the  ladies,  as  who  should  say 
tea,  at  home,  and  partaken  of  by  the  braves  with  many 
truculent  expressions.  One  chief  on  the  King’s  side,  re¬ 
volted  by  the  extent  of  these  familiarities,  began  to  beat  his 
followers  with  a  staff.  But  both  parties  were  still  inter¬ 
mingled  between  the  lines,  and  the  chiefs  on  either  side  were 
conversing,  and  even  embracing,  at  the  moment  when  an 
accidental,  or  perhaps  a  treacherous,  shot  precipitated  the 
engagement.  I  cannot  find  there  was  any  decisive  difference 
in  the  numbers  actually  under  fire ;  but  the  Mataafas  appear 
to  have  been  ill  posted  and  ill  led.  Twice  their  flank  was 
turned,  their  line  enfiladed,  and  themselves  driven,  with  the 
loss  of  about  thirty,  from  two  successive  cattle  walls.  A 
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third  wall  afforded  them  a  more  effectual  shelter,  and  night 
closed  on  the  field  of  battle  without  further  advantage.  All 
night  the  Royal  troops  hailed  volleys  of  bullets  at  this 
obstacle.  With  the  earliest  light,  a  charge  proved  it  to  be 
quite  deserted,  and  from  further  down  the  coast  smoke  was 
seen  rising  from  the  houses  of  Malie.  Mataafa  had  pre¬ 
cipitate^  fled,  destroying  behind  him  the  village,  which,  for 
two  years,  he  had  been  raising  and  beautifying. 

So  much  was  accomplished:  what  was  to  follow?  Mataafa 
took  refuge  in  Manono,  and  cast  up  forts.  His  enemies,  far 
from  following  up  this  advantage,  held  fonos  and  made 
speeches  and  found  fault.  I  believe  the  majority  of  the 
King’s  army  had  marched  in  a  state  of  continuous  indeci¬ 
sion,  and  maintaining  an  attitude  of  impartiality  more  to 
be  admired  in  the  cabinet  of  the  philosopher  than  in  the 
field  of  war.  It  was  certain  at  least  that  only  one  province 
has  as  yet  fired  a  shot  for  Malietoa  Laupepa.  The  valour 
of  the  Tuamasaga  was  sufficient  and  prevailed.  But  Atua 
was  in  the  rear,  and  has  as  yet  done  nothing.  As  for  the 
men  of  Crana,  so  far  from  carrying  out  the  plan  agreed 
upon,  and  blocking  the  men  of  Malie,  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th,  they  were  entertaining  an  embassy  from  Mataafa,  and 
they  suffered  his  fleet  of  boats  to  escape  without  a  shot 
through  certain  dangerous  narrows  of  the  lagoon,  and  the 
chief  himself  to  pass  on  foot  and  unmolested  along  the  whole 
foreshore  of  their  province.  No  adequate  excuse  has  been 
made  for  this  half-heartedness — or  treachery.  It  was  a 
piece  of  the  whole  which  was  a  specimen.  There  are  too 
many  strings  in  a  Samoan  intrigue  for  the  merely  European 
mind  to  follow,  and  the  desire  to  serve  upon  both  sides,  and 
keep  a  door  open  for  reconciliation,  was  manifest  almost 
throughout.  A  week  passed  in  these  divided  counsels.  Savaii 
had  refused  to  receive  Mataafa — it  is  said  they  now  hesi¬ 
tated  to  rise  for  the  King,  and  demanded  instead  a  fono  (or 
council)  of  both  sides.  And  it  seemed  at  least  possible  that 
the  Royal  army  might  proceed  no  further,  and  the  unstable 
alliance  be  dissolved. 

On  Sunday,  the  16th,  Her  British  Majesty’s  ship  Ka- 
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toomba.  Captain  Bickford,  C.M.G.,  arrived  in  Apia  with 
fresh  orders.  Had  she  but  come  ten  days  earlier  the  whole 
of  this  miserable  business  would  have  been  prevented,  for 
the  three  Powers  were  determined  to  maintain  Malietoa  Lau- 
pepa  by  arms,  and  had  declared  finally  against  Mataafa. 
Right  or  wrong,  it  was  at  least  a  decision,  and  therefore 
welcome.  It  may  not  be  best — it  was  something.  No  honest 
friend  to  Samoa  can  pretend  anything  but  relief  that  the 
three  Powers  should  at  last  break  their  vacillating  silence. 
It  is  of  a  piece  with  their  whole  policy  in  the  islands  that 
they  should  have  hung  in  stays  for  upwards  of  two  years — - 
of  a  piece  with  their  almost  uniform  ill-fortune  that,  eight 
days  before  their  purpose  was  declared,  war  should  have 
marked  the  country  with  burned  houses  and  severed  heads. 

n 

There  is  another  side  to  the  medal  of  Samoan  warfare. 
So  soon  as  an  advantage  is  obtained,  a  new  and  (to  us)  hor¬ 
rible  animal  appears  upon  the  scene — the  Head  Hunter. 
Again  and  again  we  have  reasoned  with  our  boys  against 
this  bestial  practice ;  but  reason  and  (upon  this  one  point) 
even  ridicule  are  vain.  They  admit  it  to  be  indefensible; 
they  allege  its  imperative  necessity.  One  young  man,  who 
had  seen  his  father  take  a  head  in  the  late  war,  spoke  of  the 
scene  with  shuddering  revolt,  and  yet  said  he  must  go  and 
do  likewise  himself  in  the  war  which  was  to  come.  How  else 
could  a  man  prove  he  was  brave?  and  had  not  every  country 
its  own  customs? 

Accordingly,  as  occasion  offered,  these  same  pleasing 
children,  who  had  just  been  drinking  kava  with  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  fell  incontinently  on  the  dead  and  dying,  and  secured 
their  grisly  trophies.  It  should  be  said,  in  fairness,  that 
the  Mataafas  had  no  opportunity  to  take  heads,  but  that 
their  chief,  taught  by  the  lesson  of  Fangalii,  had  forbidden 
the  practice.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have  been  obeyed, 
and  yet  his  power  over  his  people  was  so  great  that  the 
German  plantation,  where  they  lay  some  time,  and  were  at 
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last  defeated,  had  not  to  complain  of  the  theft  of  a  single 
cocoanut.  Hateful  as  it  must  always  be  to  mutilate  and 
murder  the  disabled,  there  were  in  this  day’s  affray  in  Via- 
tele  circumstances  yet  more  detestable.  Fifteen  heads  were 
brought  in  all  to  Mulinuu.  They  were  carried  with  parade 
in  front  of  the  fine  house  which  our  late  President  built  for 
himself  before  he  was  removed.  Here,  on  the  verandah,  the 
King  sat  to  receive  them,  and  utter  words  of  course  and 
compliment  to  each  successful  warrior.  They  were  spolia 
opima  in  the  number.  Leaupepe,  Mataafa’s  nephew — or, 
as  Samoans  say,  his  son — had  fallen  by  the  first  wall,  and 
whether  from  those  sentiments  of  kindred  and  friendship 
that  so  often  unite  the  combatants  in  civil  strife,  or  to  mark 
by  an  unusual  formality  the  importance  of  the  conquest, 
not  only  his  head  but  his  mutilated  body  also  was  brought 
in.  From  the  mat  in  which  the  corpse  was  enveloped  a 
bloody  hand  protruded,  and  struck  a  chill  in  white  eye-wit¬ 
nesses.  It  were  to  attribute  to  [Malietoa]  Laupepa  senti¬ 
ments  entirely  foreign  to  his  race  and  training,  if  we  were  to 
suppose  him  otherwise  than  gratified. 

But  it  was  not  so  throughout.  Every  country  has  its 
customs,  say  native  apologists,  and  one  of  the  most  decisive 
customs  of  Samoa  ensures  the  immunity  of  women.  They 
go  to  the  front,  as  our  women  of  yore  went  to  a  tournament. 
Bullets  are  blind;  and  they  must  take  their  risk  of  bullets, 
but  of  nothing  else.  They  serve  out  cartridges  and  water; 
they  jeer  the  faltering  and  defend  the  wounded.  Even  in 
this  skirmish  of  Vaitele  they  distinguished  themselves  on 
either  side.  One  dragged  her  skulking  husband  from  a  hole, 
and  drove  him  to  the  front.  Another,  seeing  her  lover  fall, 
snatched  up  his  gun,  kept  the  head  hunters  at  bay,  and  drew 
him  unmutilated  from  the  field.  Such  services  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  pay  for  centuries;  and  often,  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  a  bullet  or  a  spear  must  have  despatched 
one  of  these  warlike  angels.  Often  enough,  too,  the  head¬ 
hunter,  springing  ghoul-like  on  fallen  bodies,  must  have 
decapitated  a  woman  for  a  man.  But,  the  case  arising, 
there  was  an  established  etiquette.  So  soon  as  the  error 
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was  discovered  the  head  was  buried,  and  the  exploit  for¬ 
gotten.  There  had  never  yet,  in  the  history  of  Samoa, 
occurred  an  instance  in  which  a  man  had  taken  a  woman’s 
head  and  kept  it  and  laid  it  at  his  monarch’s  feet. 

Such  was  the  strange  and  horrid  spectacle,  which  must 
have  immediately  shaken  the  heart  of  Laupepa,  and  has  since 
covered  the  faces  of  his  party  with  confusion.  It  is  not 
quite  certain  if  there  were  three,  or  only  two:  a  recent 
attempt  to  reduce  the  number  to  one  must  be  received  with 
caution  as  an  afterthought;  the  admissions  in  the  beginning 
were  too  explicit,  the  panic  of  shame  and  fear  had  been  too 
sweeping.  There  is  scarce  a  woman  of  our  native  friends  in 
Apia  who  can  speak  upon  the  subject  without  terror;  scarce 
any  man  without  humiliation.  And  the  shock  was  increased 
out  of  measure  by  the  fact  that  the  head — or  one  of  the  heads 
— was  recognised;  recognised  for  the  niece  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  court  ladies;  recognised  for  a  Taupo-sa,  or 
sacred  maid  of  a  village  from  Savii.  It  seemed  incredible 
that  she — who  had  been  chosen  for  virtue  and  beauty,  who 
went  everywhere  attended  by  the  fairest  maidens,  and 
watched  over  by  vigilant  duennas,  whose  part  it  was,  in  holi¬ 
day  costume,  to  receive  guests,  to  make  kava,  and  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  revels— should  become  the  victim  of  a  brutal 
rally  in  a  cow-park,  and  have  her  face  exposed  for  a  trophy 
to  the  victorious  king. 

In  all  this  muttering  of  aversion  and  alarm,  no  word  has 
been  openly  said.  No  punishment,  no  disgrace,  has  been 
inflicted  on  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage.  Kings,  Con¬ 
suls,  and  mission  appear  to  have  held  their  peace  alike.  I 
can  understand  a  certain  apathy  in  whites.  Head-hunting, 
they  say,  is  a  horrid  practice:  and  will  not  stop  to  inves¬ 
tigate  its  finer  shades.  But  the  Samoan  himself  does  not 
hesitate ;  for  him  the  act  is  portentous ;  and  if  it  go  unpun¬ 
ished,  and  set  a  fashion,  its  consequences  must  be  damnable. 
This  is  not  a  breach  of  a  Christian  virtue,  of  something  half- 
learned  by  rote,  and  from  foreigners,  in  the  last  thirty  years. 
It  is  a  flying  in  the  face  of  their  own  native,  instinctive,  and 
traditional  standard:  tenfold  more  ominous  and  degrading. 
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And,  taking  the  matter  for  all  in  all,  it  seems  to  me  that 
head-hunting  itself  should  be  firmly  and  immediately  sup¬ 
pressed.  “  How  else  can  a  man  prove  himself  to  be  brave?  ” 
my  friend  asked.  But  often  enough  these  are  but  fraudu¬ 
lent  trophies.  On  the  morrow  of  the  fight  at  Vaitele,  an 
Atua  man  discovered  a  body  lying  in  the  bush;  he  took  the 
head.  A  day  or  two  ago  a  party  was  allowed  to  visit  Man- 
ono.  The  King’s  troops  on  shore,  observing  them  put  off 
from  the  rebel  island,  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  this  must 
be  the  wounded  going  to  Apia,  launched  off  at  once  two 
armed  boats  and  overhauled  the  others — after  heads.  The 
glory  of  such  exploits  is  not  apparent;  their  power  for  deg¬ 
radation  strikes  the  eyes.  Lieutenant  Ulfsparre,  our  late 
Swedish  Chief  of  Police  and  Commander  of  the  forces,  told 
his  men  that  if  any  of  them  took  a  head  his  own  hand  should 
avenge  it.  That  was  talking;  I  should  like  to  see  all  in  the 
same  story — king,  consuls,  and  missionaries — included. 

ra 

The  three  Powers  have  at  last  taken  hold  here  in  Apia. 
But  they  came  the  day  after  the  fair:  and  the  immediate 
business  on  hand  is  very  delicate.  This  morning,  the  18th, 
Captain  Bickford,  followed  by  two  Germans,  sailed  for 
Manono.  If  he  shall  succeed  in  persuading  Mataafa  to  sur¬ 
render,  all  may  be  well.  If  he  cannot,  this  long  train  of 
blunders  may  end  in — what  is  so  often  the  result  of  blunder¬ 
ing  in  the  field  of  politics — a  horrid  massacre.  Those  of  us 
who  remember  the  services  of  Mataafa,  his  unfailing  gener¬ 
osity  and  moderation  in  the  past,  and  his  bereavement  in 
the  present — as  well  as  those  who  are  only  interested  in  a 
mass  of  men  and  women,  many  of  them  our  familiar  friends, 
now  pent  up  on  an  island,  and  beleaguered  by  three  war¬ 
ships  and  a  Samoan  army — await  the  issue  with  dreadful 
expectation. 
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VIII 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES 

Vailima,  Apia,  April  23,  1894. 

QIR, — I  last  addressed  you  on  the  misconduct  of  certain 
O  officials  here,  and  I  was  so  far  happy  as  to  have  had  my 
facts  confirmed  in  every  particular  with  but  one  exception. 
That  exception,  the  affair  of  the  dynamite,  has  been  secretly 
smuggled  away ;  you  shall  look  in  vain  in  either  Blue-book 
or  White-book  for  any  mention  even  of  the  charge;  it  is 
gone  like  the  conjuror’s  orange.  I  might  have  been  tempted 
to  inquire  into  the  reason  of  this  conspiracy  of  silence, 
whether  the  idea  was  conceived  in  the  bosoms  of  the  three 
Powers  themselves,  or  whether  in  the  breasts  of  the  three 
Consuls,  because  one  of  their  number  was  directly  implicated. 
And  I  might  have  gone  on  to  consider  the  moral  effect  of 
such  suppressions,  and  to  show  how  very  idle  they  were,  and 
how  very  undignified,  in  the  face  of  a  small  and  compact 
population,  where  everybody  sees  and  hears,  where  every¬ 
body  knows,  and  talks,  and  laughs.  But  only  a  personal 
question  remained,  which  I  judged  of  no  interest  to  the 
public.  The  essential  was  accomplished.  Baron  Senfft 
was  gone  already.  Mr.  Cedercrantz  still  lingered  among 
us  in  the  character  (I  may  say)  of  a  private  citizen,  his  Court 
at  last  closed,  only  his  pocket  open  for  the  receipt  of  his 
salary,  representing  the  dignity  of  the  Berlin  Act  by  sitting 
in  the  wind  on  Mulinuu  Point  for  several  consecutive  months 
— a  curious  phantom  or  survival  of  a  past  age.  The  new 
officials  were  not  as  yet,  because  they  had  not  been  created. 
And  we  fell  into  our  old  estate  of  government  by  the  three 
Consuls,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  before  the  Berlin  Act 
existed;  as  it  seems  it  will  be  till  the  end,  after  the  Berlin 
Act  has  been  swept  away. 

It  was  during  the  time  of  this  triumvirate,  and  wholly  at 
their  instigation  and  under  their  conduct,  that  Mataafa  was 
defeated,  driven  to  Manono,  and  (three  war-ships  coming 
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opportunely  to  hand)  forced  to  surrender.  I  have  been 
called  a  partisan  of  this  chief’s,  and  I  accept  the  term.  I 
thought  him,  on  the  whole,  the  most  honest  man  in  Samoa, 
not  excepting  white  officials.  I  ventured  to  think  he  had 
been  hardly  used  by  the  Treaty  Powers ;  I  venture  to  think 
so  still.  It  was  my  opinion  that  he  should  have  been  con¬ 
joined  with  Malietoa  as  Vice-King;  and  I  have  seen  no  reason 
to  change  that  opinion,  except  that  the  time  for  it  is  past. 
Mataafa  has  played  and  lost;  an  exile,  and  stripped  of  his 
titles,  he  walks  the  exiguous  beach  of  J aluit,  sees  the  German 
flag  over  his  head,  and  yearns  for  the  land  wind  of  Upolu. 
In  the  politics  of  Samoa  he  is  no  longer  a  factor ;  and  it  only 
remains  to  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  his  rebellion  was 
suppressed  and  punished.  Deportation,  is  to  the  Samoan 
mind,  the  punishment  next  to  death,  and  thirteen  of  the  chiefs 
engaged  were  deported  with  their  leader.  Twenty-seven 
others  were  cast  into  the  gaol.  There  they  lie  still ;  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  makes  almost  no  attempt  to  feed  them,  and  they 
must  depend  on  the  activity  of  their  families  and  the  charity 
of  pitying  whites.  In  the  meantime,  these  very  families  are 
overloaded  with  fines,  the  exorbitant  sum  of  more  than  £6600 
having  been  laid  on  the  chiefs  and  villages  that  took  part 
with  Mataafa. 

So  far  we  can  only  complain  that  the  punishments  have 
been  severe  and  the  prison  commissariat  absent.  But  we 
have,  besides,  to  regret  the  repeated  scandals  in  connection 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
sign  of  punishment.  The  Consuls  had  to  employ  barbarous 
hands ;  we  might  expect  outrages ;  we  did  expect  them  to  be 
punished,  or  at  least  disowned.  Thus,  certain  Mataafa  chiefs 
were  landed,  and  landed  from  a  British  man-of-war,  to  be 
shamefully  abused,  beaten,  and  struck  with  whips  along  the 
main  street  of  Mulinuu.  There  was  no  punishment,  there 
was  even  no  inquiry;  the  three  Consuls  winked.  Only  one 
man  was  found  honest  and  bold  enough  to  open  his  mouth, 
and  that  was  my  old  enemy,  Mr.  Cedercrantz.  Walking  in 
Mulinuu,  in  his  character  of  disinterested  spectator,  grace¬ 
fully  desipient,  he  came  across  the  throng  of  these  rabblers 
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and  their  victims.  He  had  forgotten  that  he  was  an  official, 
he  remembered  that  he  was  a  man.  It  was  his  last  public 
appearance  in  Samoa  to  interfere;  it  was  certainly  his  best. 
Again,  the  Government  troops  in  the  field  took  the  heads  of 
girls,  a  detestable  felony  even  in  Samoan  "eyes.  They  car¬ 
ried  them  in  procession  to  Mulinuu,  and  made  of  them  an 
oblation  to  that  melancholy  effigy  the  King,  who  (sore 
against  his  will)  sat  on  the  verandah  of  the  Government 
building,  publicly  to  receive  this  affront,  publicly  to  utter 
the  words  of  compliment  and  thanks  which  constitute  the 
highest  reward  known  to  Samoan  bravery,  and  crowned  as 
heroes  those  who  should  have  been  hanged  like  dogs.  And 
again  the  three  Consuls  unanimously  winked.  There  was  no 
punishment,  there  was  even  no  inquiry. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  story  of  Manono.  Three  hours  were 
given  to  Mataafa  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  ultimatum,  and 
the  time  had  almost  elapsed  when  his  boats  put  forth,  and 
more  than  elapsed  before  he  came  alongside  the  Katoomba 
and  surrendered  formally  to  Captain  Bickford.  In  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  when  all  the  ships  had  sailed,  flames  were 
observed  to  rise  from  the  island.  Mataafa  flung  himself  on 
his  knees  before  Captain  Bickford,  and  implored  protection 
for  his  women  and  children  left  behind,  and  the  captain  put 
back  the  ship  and  despatched  one  of  the  Consuls  to  inquire. 
The  Katoomba  had  been  about  seventy  hours  in  the  islands. 
Captain  Bickford  was  a  stranger ;  he  had  to  rely  on  the  Con¬ 
suls  implicitly.  At  the  same  time,  he  knew  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  troops  had  been  suffered  to  land  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  order,  and  with  the  understanding  that  no  reprisals 
should  be  committed  on  the  adherents  of  Mataafa ;  and  he 
charged  the  emissary  with  his  emphatic  disapproval,  threats 
of  punishment  on  the  offenders,  and  reminders  that  the  war 
had  now  passed  under  the  responsibility  of  the  three  Powers. 
I  cannot  condescend  on  what  this  Consul  saw  during  his  visit ; 
I  can  only  say  what  he  reported  on  his  return.  He  reported 
all  well,  and  the  chiefs  on  the  Government  side  fraternising 
and  making  ava  with  those  on  Mataafa’s.  It  may  have  been ; 
at  least  it  is  strange.  The  burning  of  the  island  proceeded, 
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fruit-trees  were  cut  down,  women  stripped  naked ;  a  scene  of 
brutal  disorder  reigned  all  night,  and  left  behind  it,  over 
a  quarter  of  the  island,  ruin.  If  they  fraternised  with 
Mataafa’s  chieftains  they  must  have  been  singularly  incon¬ 
sistent,  for  the  next  we  learn  of  the  two  parties,  they  were 
beating,  spitting  upon,  and  insulting  them  along  the  high¬ 
way.  The  next  morning  in  Apia  I  asked  the  same  Consul  if 
there  had  not  been  some  houses  burned.  He  told  me  no.  I  re¬ 
peated  the  question,  alleging  the  evidence  of  officers  on  board 
the  Katoomba  who  had  seen  the  flames  increase  and  multiply 
as  they  steamed  away;  whereupon  he  had  this  remarkable 
reply — “  O !  huts,  huts,  huts !  There  isn’t  a  house,  a  frame 
house,  on  the  island.”  The  case  to  plain  men  stands  thus: — 
The  people  of  Manono  were  insulted,  their  food-trees  cut 
down,  themselves  left  houseless ;  not  more  than  ten  houses — 
I  beg  the  Consul’s  pardon,  huts — escaped  the  rancour  of 
their  enemies ;  and  to  this  day  they  may  be  seen  to  dwell  in 
shanties  on  the  site  of  their  former  residences,  the  pride  of 
the  Samoan  heart.  The  ejaculation  of  the  Consul  was  thus 
at  least  prophetic ;  and  the  traveller  who  revisits  to-day  the 
shores  of  the  “  Garden  Island  ”  may  well  exclaim  in  his  turn, 
“  Huts,  huts,  huts  !  ” 

The  same  measure  was  served  out,  in  the  mere  wantonness 
of  clan  hatred,  to  Apolima,  a  nearly  inaccessible  islet  in  the 
straits  of  the  same  name;  almost  the  only  property  saved 
there  (it  is  amusing  to  remember)  being  a  framed  portrait 
of  Lady  Jersey,  which  its  custodian  escaped  with  into  the 
bush,  as  it  were  the  palladium  and  chief  treasure  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  solemn  promise  passed  by  Consuls  and 
captains  in  the  name  of  the  three  Powers  was  thus  broken ; 
the  troops  employed  were  allowed  their  bellyful  of  bar¬ 
barous  outrage.  And  again  there  was  no  punishment,  there 
was  no  inquiry ;  there  was  no  protest,  there  was  not  a  word 
said  to  disown  the  act  or  disengage  the  honour  of  the  three 
Powers.  I  do  not  say  the  Consuls  desired  to  be  disobeyed, 
though  the  case  looks  black  against  one  gentleman,  and 
even  he  is  perhaps  only  to  be  accused  of  levity  and  divided 
interest;  it  was  doubtless  important  for  him  to  be  early  in 
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Apia,  where  he  combines  with  his  diplomatic  functions  the 
management  of  a  thriving  business  as  commission  agent  and 
auctioneer.  I  do  say  of  all  of  them  that  they  took  a  very 
nonchalant  view  of  their  duty. 

I  told  myself  that  this  was  the  government  of  the  Con¬ 
sular  Triumvirate.  When  the  new  officials  came  it  would 
cease ;  it  would  pass  away  like  a  dream  in  the  night ;  and  the 
solid  Pax  Romana  of  the  Berlin  General  Act  would  succeed. 
After  all,  what  was  there  to  complain  of?  The  Consuls  had 
shown  themselves  no  slovens  and  no  sentimentalists.  They 
had  shown  themselves  not  very  particular,  but  in  one  sense 
very  thorough.  Rebellion  was  to  be  put  down  swiftly  and 
rigorously,  if  need  were  with  the  hand  of  Cromwell ;  at  least 
it  was  to  be  put  down.  And  in  these  unruly  islands  I  was 
prepared  almost  to  welcome  the  face  of  Rhadaman thine 
severity. 

And  now  it  appears  it  was  all  a  mistake.  The  government 
by  the  Berlin  General  Act  is  no  more  than  a  mask,  and  a  very 
expensive  one,  for  government  by  the  Consular  Triumvirate. 
Samoa  pays  (or  tries  to  pay)  £2200  a  year  to  a  couple  of 
helpers ;  and  they  dare  not  call  their  souls  their  own.  They 
take  their  walks  abroad  with  an  anxious  eye  on  the  three 
Consuls,  like  two  well-behaved  children  with  three  nurses; 
and  the  Consuls,  smiling  superior,  allow  them  to  amuse  them¬ 
selves  with  the  routine  of  business.  But  let  trouble  come, 
and  the  farce  is  suspended.  At  the  whistle  of  a  squall  these 
heaven-born  mariners  seize  the  tiller,  and  the  £2200  amateurs 
are  knocked  sprawling  on  the  bilge.  At  the  first  beat  of  the 
drum,  the  treaty  officials  are  sent  below,  gently  protesting, 
like  a  pair  of  old  ladies,  and  behold !  the  indomitable  Consuls 
ready  to  clear  the  wreck  and  make  the  deadly  cutlass  shine. 
And  their  method,  studied  under  the  light  of  a  new  example, 
wears  another  air.  They  are  not  so  Rhadamanthine  as  we 
thought.  Something  that  we  can  only  call  a  dignified  panic 
presides  over  their  deliberations.  They  have  one  idea  to 
lighten  the  ship.  “  Overboard  with  the  ballast,  the  mainmast, 
and  the  chronometer !  ”  is  the  cry.  In  the  last  war  they  got 
rid  (first)  of  the  honour  of  their  respective  countries,  and 
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(second)  of  all  idea  that  Samoa  was  to  be  governed  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  civilisation,  or  Government  troops 
punished  for  any  conceivable  misconduct.  In  the  present 
war  they  have  sacrificed  (first)  the  prestige  of  the  new  Chief 
Justice,  and  (second)  the  very  principle  for  which  they  had 
contended  so  vigorously  and  so  successfully  in  the  war  before 
— that  rebellion  was  a  thing  to  be  punished. 

About  the  end  of  last  year,  that  war,  a  war  of  the  Tupuas 
under  Tamasese  the  younger,  which  was  a  necessary  pendant 
to  the  crushing  of  Mataafa,  began  to  make  itself  heard  of  in 
obscure  grumblings.  It  was  but  a  timid  business.  One  half 
of  the  Tupua  party,  the  whole  province  of  Atua,  never  joined 
the  rebellion,  but  sulked  in  their  villages  and  spent  the  time 
in  indecisive  eloquence  and  barren  embassies.  Tamasese,  by 
a  trick  eminently  Samoan,  “  went  in  the  high  bush  and  the 
mountains,”  carrying  a  gun  like  a  private  soldier — served,  in 
fact,  with  his  own  troops  incognito — and  thus,  to  Samoan 
eyes,  waived  his  dynastic  pretensions.  And  the  war,  which 
was  announced  in  the  beginning  with  a  long  catalogue  of 
complaints  against  the  King  and  a  distinct  and  ugly  threat 
to  the  white  population  of  Apia,  degenerated  into  a  war  of 
defence  by  the  province  of  Aana  against  the  eminently  brutal 
troops  of  Savaii,  in  which  sympathy  was  generally  and  justly 
with  the  rebels.  Savaii,  raging  with  private  clan  hatred  and 
the  lust  of  destruction,  was  put  at  free  quarters  in  the  dis¬ 
affected  province,  repeated  on  a  wider  scale  the  outrages  of 
Manono  and  Apolima,  cut  down  the  food-trees,  stripped  and 
insulted  the  women,  robbed  the  children  of  their  little  posses¬ 
sions,  burned  the  houses,  killed  the  horses,  the  pigs,  the  dogs, 
the  cats,  along  one  half  of  the  seaboard  of  Aana,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  manly  exploits  managed  (to  the  joy  of 
all)  to  lose  some  sixty  men  killed,  wounded,  and  drowned. 

Government  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  still  erect  when, 
one  fine  morning,  in  walked  the  three  Consuls,  totally  un¬ 
invited,  with  a  proclamation  prepared  and  signed  by  them¬ 
selves,  without  any  mention  of  anybody  else.  They  had 
awoke  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  of  the  situation  and  their 
own  indispensable  merits.  The  two  children  knew  their  day 
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was  over;  the  nurses  had  come  for  them.  Who  can  blame 
them  for  their  timidity?  The  Consuls  have  the  ears  of  the 
Governments ;  they  are  the  authors  of  those  despatches  of 
which,  in  the  ripeness  of  time,  Blue-books  and  White-books 
are  made  up;  they  had  dismissed  (with  some^little  assistance 
from  yourself)  MM.  Cedercrantz  and  Senfft  von  Pilsach,  and 
they  had  strangled,  like  an  illegitimate  child,  the  scandal  of 
the  dynamite.  The  Chief  Justice  and  the  President  made 
haste  to  disappear  between  decks,  and  left  the  ship  of  the 
State  to  the  three  volunteers.  There  was  no  lack  of  activity. 
The  Consuls  went  up  to  Atua,  they  went  down  to  Aana ;  the 
oarsmen  toiled,  the  talking  men  pleaded;  they  are  said  to 
have  met  with  threats  in  Atua,  and  to  have  yielded  to  them 
— at  least,  in  but  a  few  days’  time  they  came  home  to  us  with 
a  new  treaty  of  pacification.  Of  course,  and  as  before,  the 
Government  troops  were  whitewashed;  the  Savaii  ruffians 
had  been  stripping  women  and  killing  cats  in  the  interests 
of  the  Berlin  Treaty ;  there  was  to  be  no  punishment  and 
no  inquiry ;  let  them  retire  to  Savaii  with  their  booty  and 
their  dead.  Offensive  as  this  cannot  fail  to  be,  there  is  still 
some  slight  excuse  for  it.  The  King  is  no  more  than  one 
out  of  several  chiefs  of  clans.  His  strength  resides  in  the 
willing  obedience  of  the  Tuamasaga,  and  a  portion — I  have 
to  hope  a  bad  portion — of  the  island  of  Savaii.  To  punish 
any  of  these  supporters  must  always  be  to  accept  a  risk ;  and 
the  golden  opportunity  had  been  allowed  to  slip  at  the 
moment  of  the  Mataafa  war. 

What  was  more  original  was  the  treatment  of  the  rebels. 
They  were  under  arms  that  moment  against  the  Government ; 
they  had  fought  and  sometimes  vanquished ;  they  had  taken 
heads  and  carried  them  to  Tamasese.  And  the  terms  granted 
were  to  surrender  fifty  rifles,  to  make  some  twenty  miles  of 
road,  to  pay  some  old  fines — and  to  be  forgiven !  The  loss 
of  fifty  rifles  to  people  destitute  of  any  shadow  of  a  gun¬ 
smith  to  repair  them  when  they  are  broken,  and  already 
notoriously  short  of  ammunition,  is  a  trifle;  the  number 
is  easy  to  be  made  up  of  those  that  are  out  of  commission ; 
for  there  is  not  the  least  stipulation  as  to  their  value;  any 
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synthesis  of  old  iron  and  smashed  wood  that  can  be  called 
a  gun  is  to  be  taken  from  its  force.  The  road,  as  likely  as 
not,  will  never  be  made.  The  fines  have  nothing  to  say  to 
this  war ;  in  any  reasonably  governed  country  they  should 
never  have  figured  in  the  treaty ;  they  had  been  inflicted 
before,  and  were  due  before.  Before  the  rebellion  be¬ 
gan,  the  beach  had  rung  with  I  know  not  what  indiscreet 
bluster;  the  natives  were  to  be  read  a  lesson;  Tamasese  (by 
name)  was  to  be  hanged;  and  after  what  had  been  done  to 
Mataafa,  I  was  so  innocent  as  to  listen  with  awe.  And  now 
the  rebellion  has  come,  and  this  was  the  punishment !  There 
might  well  have  been  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  chief  who 
should  have  been  tempted  to  follow  the  example  of  Mataafa ; 
but  who  is  it  that  would  not  dare  to  follow  Tamasese? 

For  some  reason — I  know  not  what,  unless  it  be  fear 
there  is  a  strong  prejudice  amongst  whites  against  any  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  bestial  practice  of  head-hunting.  -They  say 
it  would  be  impossible  to  identify  the  criminals  a  thing 
notoriously  contrary  to  fact.  A  man  does  not  take  a  head, 
as  he  steals  an  apple,  for  secret  degustation;  the  essence  of 
the  thing  is  its  publicity.  After  the  girls’  heads  were  brought 
into  Mulinuu  I  pressed  Mr.  Cusack-Smith  to  take  some  ac¬ 
tion.  He  proposed  a  paper  of  protest,  to  be  signed  by  the 
English  residents.  We  made  rival  drafts;  his  was  preferred, 
and  I  have  heard  no  more  of  it.  It  has  not  been  offered  me 
to  sign ;  it  has  not  been  published ;  under  a  paper-weight  in 
the  British  Consulate  I  suppose  it  may  yet  be  found !  Mean¬ 
while,  his  Honour  Mr.  Ide,  the  new  Chief  Justice,  came  to 
Samoa  and  took  spirited  action.  He  engineered  an  ordi¬ 
nance  through  the  House  of  Faipule,  inflicting  serious  penal¬ 
ties  on  any  who  took  heads,  and  the  papers  at  the  time 
applauded  his  success.  The  rebellion  followed,  the.  troops 
were  passing  to  the  front,  and  with  excellent  resolution  M^r. 
Ide  harangued  the  chiefs,  reiterated  the  terms  of  the  new 
law,  and  promised  unfailing  vengeance  on  offenders.  It  was 
boldly  done,  and  he  stood  committed  beyond  possibility 
of  retreat  to  enforce  this  his  first  important  edict.  Great 
was  the  commotion,  great  the  division,  in  the  Samoan  mind. 
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“O!  we  have  had  Chief  Justices  before,”  said  a  visitor  to 
my  house ;  t£  we  know  what  they  are ;  I  will  take  a  head  if  I 
can  get  one.”  Others  were  more  doubtful,  but  thought  none 
could  be  so  bold  as  lay  a  hand  on  the  peculiar  institution  of 
these  islands.  Yet  others  were  convinced-.  Savaii  took 
heads ;  but  when  they  sent  one  to  Mulinuu  a  messenger  met 
them  by  the  convent  gates  from  the  King;  he  would  none  of 
it,  and  the  trophy  must  be  ingloriously  buried.  Savaii  took 
heads  also,  and  Tamasese  accepted  the  presentation.  Tua- 
masaga,  on  the  other  hand,  obeyed  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
(the  occasion  being  thrust  upon  them)  contented  themselves 
with  taking  the  dead  man’s  ears.  On  the  whole,  about  one- 
third  of  the  troops  engaged,  and  our  not  very  firm  Monarch 
himself,  kept  the  letter  of  the  ordinance.  And  it  was  upon 
this  scene  of  partial,  but  really  cheering,  success  that  the 
Consuls  returned  with  their  general  pardon !  The  Chief 
Justice  was  not  six  months  old  in  the  islands.  He  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  a  position  complicated  by  the  failure  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  Personally,  speaking  face  to  face  with  the  chiefs, 
he  had  put  his  authority  in  pledge  that  the  ordinance  should 
be  enforced.  And  he  found  himself  either  forgotten  or  be¬ 
trayed  by  the  three  Consuls.  These  volunteers  had  made  a 
liar  of  him ;  they  had  administered  to  him,  before  all  Samoa, 
a  triple  buffet.  I  must  not  wonder,  though  I  may  still  de¬ 
plore,  that  Mr.  Ide  accepted  the  position  thus  made  for  him. 
There  was  a  deal  of  alarm  in  Apia.  To  refuse  the  treaty 
thus  hastily  and  shamefully  cobbled  up  would  have  increased 
it  tenfold.  Already,  since  the  declaration  of  war  and  the 
imminence  of  the  results,  one  of  the  papers  had  ratted,  and 
the  white  population  were  girding  at  the  new  ordinance.  It 
was  feared  besides  that  the  native  Government,  though  they 
had  voted,  were  secretly  opposed  to  it.  It  was  almost  certain 
they  would  try  to  prevent  its  application  to  the  loyalist 
offenders  of  Savaii.  The  three  Consuls  in  the  negotiations 
of  the  treaty  had  fully  illustrated  both  their  want  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  ordinance  and  their  want  of  regard  for  the 
position  of  the  Chief  Justice.  “  In  short,  I  am  to  look  for 
no  support,  whether  physical  or  moral?  ”  asked  Mr.  Ide ;  and 
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I  could  make  but  the  one  answer — “  Neither  physical  nor 
moral.”  It  was  a  hard  choice ;  and  he  elected  to  accept  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  without  protest.  And  the  next  war  (if 
we  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Berlin  Act) 
will  probably  show  us  the  result  in  an  enlarged  assortment 
of  heads,  and  the  next  difficulty  perhaps  prove  to  us  the 
diminished  prestige  of  the  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Ide  announces 
his  intention  of  applying  the  law  in  the  case  of  another  war ; 
but  I  very  much  fear  the  golden  opportunity  has  again  been 
lost.  About  one-third  of  the  troops  believed  him  this  time; 
how  many  will  believe  him  the  next? 

It  will  doubtless  be  answered  that  the  Consuls  were  affected 
by  the  alarm  in  Apia  and  actuated  by  the  desire  to  save  white 
lives.  I  am  far  from  denying  that  there  may  be  danger; 
and  I  believe  that  the  way  we  are  going  is  the  best  way  to 
bring  it  on.  In  the  progressive  de-civilisation  of  these 
islands — evidenced  by  the  female  heads  taken  in  the  last  war 
and  the  treatment  of  white  missionaries  in  this — our  methods 
of  pull  devil,  pull  baker,  general  indecision,  and  frequent 
(though  always  dignified)  panic  are  the  best  calculated  in 
the  world  to  bring  on  a  massacre  of  whites.  A  consistent 
dignity,  a  consistent  and  independent  figure  of  a  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  above  all,  of  the  laws 
against  barbarity,  a  Consular  board  the  same  in  the  presence 
as  in  the  absence  of  war-ships,  will  be  found  our  best  defence. 

Much  as  I  have  already  occupied  of  your  space,  I  would 
yet  ask  leave  to  draw  two  conclusions. 

And  first,  Mataafa  and  Tamasese  both  made  war.  Both 
wars  were  presumably  dynastic  in  character,  though  the 
Tupua  not  rallying  to  Tamasese  as  he  had  expected  led  him 
to  cover  his  design.  That  he  carried  a  gun  himself,  and 
himself  fired,  will  not  seem  to  European  ears  a  very  important 
alleviation.  Tamasese  received  heads,  sitting  as  a  King, 
under  whatever  name;  Mataafa  had  forbidden  the  taking  of 
heads — of  his  own  accord,  and  before  Mr.  Ide  had  taken  office. 
Tamasese  began  with  threats  against  the  white  population; 
Mataafa  never  ceased  to  reassure  them  and  to  extend  an 
effectual  protection  to  their  property.  What  is  the  differ- 
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ence  between  their  cases?  That  Mataafa  was  an  old  man, 
already  famous,  who  had  served  his  country  well,  had  been 
appointed  King  of  Samoa,  had  served  in  the  office,  and  had 
been  set  aside — not,  indeed,  in  the  text,  but  in  the  protocols 
of  the  Berlin  Act,  by  name?  I  do  not  grudge  his  good  for¬ 
tune  to  Tamasese,  who  is  an  amiable,  spirited,  and  handsome 
young  man ;  and  who  made  a  barbarous  war,  indeed,  since 
heads  were  taken  after  the  old  Samoan  practice,  but  who 
made  it  without  any  of  the  savagery  which  we  have  had 
reason  to  comment  upon  in  the  camp  of  his  adversaries.  I 
do  not  grudge  the  invidious  fate  that  has  befallen  my  old 
friend  and  his  followers.  At  first  I  believed  these  judgments 
to  be  the  expression  of  a  severe  but  equal  justice.  I  find 
them,  on  further  experience,  to  be  mere  measures  of  the  degree 
of  panic  in  the  Consuls,  varying  directly  as  the  distance  of 
the  nearest  war-ship.  The  judgments  under  which  they  fell 
have  now  no  sanctity;  they  form  no  longer  a  precedent; 
they  may  perfectly  well  be  followed  by  a  pardon,  or  a  par¬ 
tial  pardon,  as  the  authorities  shall  please.  The  crime  of 
Mataafa  is  to  have  read  strictly  the  fh  article  of  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Act,  and  not  to  have  read  at  all  (as  how  should  he  when 
it  has  never  been  translated?)  the  insidious  protocol  which 
contains  its  significance ;  the  crime  of  his  followers  is  to 
have  practised  clan  fidelity,  and  to  have  in  consequence  raised 
an  imperium  in  imperio,  and  fought  against  the  Government. 
Their  punishment  is  to  be  sent  to  a  coral  atoll  and  detained 
there  prisoners.  It  does  not  sound  much ;  it  is  a  great  deal. 
Taken  from  a  mountain  island,  they  must  inhabit  a  narrow 
strip  of  reef  sunk  to  the  gunwale  in  the  ocean.  Sand,  stone, 
and  cocoa-nuts,  stone,  sand,  and  pandanus,  make  the  scenery. 
There  is  no  grass.  Here  these  men,  used  to  the  cool,  bright 
mountain  rivers  of  Samoa,  must  drink  with  loathing  the 
brackish  water  of  the  coral.  The  food  upon  such  islands 
is  distressing  even  to  the  omnivorous  white.  To  the  Samoan, 
who  has  that  shivering  delicacy  and  ready  disgust  of  the 
child  or  the  rustic  mountaineer,  it  is  intolerable.  I  remember 
what  our  present  King  looked  like,  what  a  phantom  he  was, 
when  he  returned  from  captivity  in  the  same  place.  Lastly, 
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these  fourteen  have  been  divorced  from  their  families.  The 
daughter  of  Mataafa  somehow  broke  the  consigne  and  ac¬ 
companied  her  father;  but  she  only.  To  this  day  one  of 
them,  Palepa,  the  wife  of  Faamuina,  is  dunning  the  authori¬ 
ties  in  vain  to  be  allowed  to  join  her  husband — she  a  young 
and  handsome  woman,  he  an  old  man  and  infirm.  I  cannot 
speak  with  certainty,  but  I  believe  they  are  allowed  no  com¬ 
munication  with  the  prisoners,  nor  the  prisoners  with  them. 
My  own  open  experience  is  brief  and  conclusive— I  have  not 
been  suffered  to  send  my  friends  one  stick  of  tobacco  or  one 
pound  ot  ava.  So  much  to  show  the  hardships  are  genuine. 
I  have  to  ask  a  pardon  for  these  unhappy  victims  of  untrans¬ 
lated  protocols  and  inconsistent  justice.  After  the  case  of 
Tamasese,  I  ask  it  almost  as  of  right.  As  for  the  other 
twenty-seven  in  the  gaol,  let  the  doors  be  opened  at  once. 
They  have  showed  their  patience,  they  have  proved  their 
loyalty  long  enough.  On  two  occasions,  when  the  guards 
deserted  in  a  body,  and  again  when  the  Aana  prisoners  fled, 
they  remained — one  may  truly  say — voluntary  prisoners. 
And  at  least  let  them  be  fed!  I  have  paid  taxes  to  the 
Samoan  Government  for  some  four  years,  and  the  most 
sensible  benefit  I  have  received  in  return  has  been  to  be 
allowed  to  feed  their  prisoners. 

Second,  if  the  farce  of  the  Berlin  Act  is  to  be  gone  on 
with,  it  will  be  really  necessary  to  moderate  among  our  five 
Sovereigns — six  if  we  are  to  count  poor  Malietoa,  who  rep¬ 
resents  to  the  life  the  character  of  the  Hare  and  Many 
Friends.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Ide  and  Herr 
Schmidt  were  chosen  for  their  qualities;  it  is  little  good 
we  are  likely  to  get  by  them  if,  at  every  wind  of  rumour, 
the  three  Consuls  are  to  intervene.  The  three  Consuls  are 
paid  far  smaller  salaries,  they  have  no  right  under  the 
treaty  to  interfere  with  the  government  of  autonomous 
Samoa,  and  they  have  contrived  to  make  themselves  all  in 
all.  The  King  and  a  majority  of  the  Faipule  fear  them 
and  look  to  them  alone,  while  the  legitimate  adviser  occupies 
a  second  place,  if  that.  The  misconduct  of  MM.  Ceder- 
crantz  and  Senfft  von  Pilsach  was  so  extreme  that  the  Con- 
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suls  were  obliged  to  encroach;  and  now  when  these  are 
gone  the  authority  acquired  in  the  contest  remains  with  the 
encroachers.  On  their  side  they  have  no  rights,  but  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  victory,  the  ear  of  the  Governments  at  home, 
and  the  vis  viva  of  the  war-ships.  For  the  poor  treaty 
officials,  what  have  they  but  rights  very  obscurely  expressed 
and  very  weakly  defended  by  their  predecessors?  Thus  it 
comes  about  that  people  who  are  scarcely  mentioned  in  the 
text  of  the  treaty  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  our  only 
rulers. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


IX 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  TIMES  ” 

Vailima,  Samoa,  May  22,  1894. 

SIR, — I  told  you  in  my  last  that  the  Consuls  had  tinkered 
up  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  rebels  of  Aana.  A  month 
has  gone  by,  and  I  would  not  weary  your  readers  with  a 
story  so  intricate  and  purposeless.  The  Consuls  seem  to 
have  gone  backward  and  forward,  to  and  fro.  To  periods 
of  agitated  activity,  comparable  to  that  of  three  ants  about 
a  broken  nest,  there  succeeded  seasons  in  which  they  rested 
from  their  labours  and  ruefully  considered  the  result.  I 
believe  I  am  not  overstating  the  case  when  I  say  that  this 
treaty  was  at  least  twice  rehandled,  and  the  date  of  sub¬ 
mission  changed,  in  the  interval.  And  yesterday  at  length 
we  beheld  the  first-fruits  of  the  Consular  diplomacy.  A 
boat  came  in  from  Aana  bearing  the  promised  fifty  stand 
of  arms — in  other  words,  a  talking  man,  a  young  chief,  and 
some  boatmen  in  charge  of  a  boat-load  of  broken  iron¬ 
mongery.  The  Government  (well  advised  for  once)  had 
placed  the  Embassy  under  an  escort  of  German  blue-jackets, 
or  I  think  it  must  have  gone  ill  with  the  Ambassadors. 

So  much  for  Aana  and  the  treaty.  With  Atua,  the  other 
disaffected  province,  we  have  been  and  are  on  the  brink  of 
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war.  The  woods  have  been  patrolled,  the  army  sent  to 
the  front,  blood  has  been  shed.  It  consists  with  my  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  loyalist  troops  marched  against  the  enemy 
under  a  hallucination.  One  and  all  believed,  a  majority  of 
them  still  believe,  that  the  war-ships  were  to  follow  and 
assist  them.  Who  told  them  so?  If  I  am  to  credit  the 
rumours  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  the  gossip  of  official 
circles,  a  promise  had  been  given  to  this  effect  by  the  Consuls, 
or  at.  least  by  one  of  the  Consuls.  And  when  I  say  that  a 
promise  had  been  given,  I  mean  that  it  had  been  sold.  I 
mean  that  the  natives  had  to  buy  it  by  submissions. 

Let  me  take  an  example  of  these  submissions.  The  native 
Government  increased  the  salary  of  Mr.  Gurr,  the  natives’ 
advocate.  It  was  not  a  largesse;  it  was  rather  an  act  of 
tardy  justice,  by  which  Mr.  Gurr  received  at  last  the  same 
emoluments  as  his  predecessor  in  the  office.  At  the  same 
time,  with  a  bankrupt  treasury,  all  fresh  expenses  are  and 
must  be  regarded  askance.  The  President,  acting  under  a 
so-called  Treasury  regulation,  refused  to  honour  the  King’s 
order.  And  a  friendly  suit  was  brought,  which  turned  on 
the  validity  of  this  Treasury  regulation.  This  was  more 
than  doubtful.  The  President  was  a  treaty  official;  hence 
bound  by  the  treaty.  The  three  Consuls  had  been  acting 
for  him  in  his  absence,  using  his  powers  and  no  other  powers 
whatever  under  the  treaty ;  and  the  three  Consuls  so 
acting  had  framed  a  regulation  by  which  the  powers 
of  the  President  were  greatly  extended.  This  was  a  vicious 
circle  with  a  vengeance.  But  the  Consuls,  with  the  ordinary 
partiality  of  parents  for  reformed  offspring,  regarded  the 
regulation  as  the  apple  of  their  eye.  They  made  themselves 
busy  in  its  defence,  they  held  interviews ;  it  is  reported  they 
drew  pleas ;  and  it  seemed  to  all  that  the  Chief  Justice  hesi¬ 
tated.  It  is  certain  at  least  that  he  long  delayed  sentence. 
And  during  this  delay  the  Consuls  showed  their  power.  The 
native  Government  was  repeatedly  called  together,  and  at 
last  forced  to  rescind  the  order  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gurr.  It 
was  not  done  voluntarily,  for  the  Government  resisted.  It 
was  not  done  by  conviction,  for  the  Government  has  taken 
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the  first  opportunity  to  restore  it.  If  the  Consuls  did  not 
appear  personally  in  the  affair — and  I  do  not  know  that 
they  did  not — they  made  use  of  the  President  as  a  mouth¬ 
piece  ;  and  the  President  delayed  the  deliberations  of  the 
Government  until  he  should  receive  further  instructions  from 
the  Consuls.  Ten  pounds  is  doubtless  a  considerable  affair 
to  a  bankrupt  Government.  But  what  were  the  Consuls 
doing  in  this  matter  of  inland  administration?  What  was 
their  right  to  interfere?  What  were  the  arguments  with 
which  they  overcame  the  resistance  of  the  Government?  I 
am  either  very  much  misinformed,  or  these  gentlemen  were 
trafficking  in  a  merchandise  which  they  did  not  possess,  and 
selling  at  a  high  price  the  assistance  of  the  war-ships  over 
which  (as  now  appears)  they  have  no  control. 

Remark  the  irony  of  fate.  This  affair  had  no  sooner  been 
settled,  Mr.  Gurr’s  claim  cut  at  the  very  root,  and  the 
Treasury  regulation  apparently  set  beyond  cavil,  than  the 
Chief  Justice  pulled  himself  together,  and,  taking  his  life 
in  his  right  hand,  delivered  sentence  in  the  case.  Great  was 
the  surprise.  Because  the  Chief  Justice  had  balked  so 
long,  it  was  supposed  he  would  never  have  taken  the  leap. 
And  here,  upon  a  sudden,  he  came  down  with  a  decision  flat 
against  the  Consuls  and  their  Treasury  regulation.  The 
Government  have,  I  understand,  restored  Mr.  Gurr’s  salary 
in  consequence.  The  Chief  Justice,  after  giving  us  all  a 
vei’y  severe  fright,  has  reinstated  himself  in  public  opinion 
by  this  tardy  boldness ;  and  the  Consuls  find  their  conduct 
judicially  condemned. 

It  was  on  a  personal  affront  that  the  Consuls  turned  on 
Mr.  Cedercrantz.  Here  is  another  affront,  far  more  galling 
and  public !  I  suppose  it  is  but  a  coincidence  that  I  should 
find  at  the  same  time  the  clouds  beginning  to  gather  about 
Mr.  Ide’s  head.  In  a  telegram,  dated  from  Auckland,  March 
30,  and  copyrighted  by  the  Associated  Press,  I  find  the 
whole  blame  of  the  late  troubles  set  down  to  his  account. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  person  worthy  of  no  trust.  In  one 
of  his  charges,  and  in  one  only,  he  is  right.  The  Chief 
Justice  fined  and  imprisoned  certain  chiefs  of  Aana  under 
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circumstances  far  from  clear ;  the  act  was,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  susceptible  of  misconstruction,  and  by  natives  will 
always  be  thought  of  as  an  act  of  treachery.  But,  even  for 
this,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  split  the  blame  justly  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Ide  and  the  three  Consuls.  In  these  early  days, 
as  now,  the  three  Consuls  were  always  too  eager  to  interfere 
where  they  had  no  business,  and  the  Chief  Justice  was  always 
too  patient  or  too  timid  to  set  them  in  their  place.  For 
the  rest  of  the  telegram  no  qualification  is  needed.  “  The 
Chief  Justice  was  compelled  to  take  steps  to  disarm  the 
natives.”  He  took  no  such  steps ;  he  never  spoke  of  dis¬ 
armament  except  publicly  and  officially  to  disown  the  idea ; 
it  was  during  the  days  of  the  Consular  triumvirate  that 
the  cry  began.  “  The  Chief  Justice  called  upon  Malietoa 
to  send  a  strong  force,”  etc. ;  the  Chief  Justice  “  disregarded 
the  menacing  attitude  assumed  by  the  Samoans,”  etc. — these 
are  but  the  delusions  of  a  fever.  The  Chief  Justice  has 
played  no  such  part;  he  never  called  for  forces;  he  never 
disregarded  menacing  attitudes,  not  even  those  of  the  Con¬ 
suls.  What  we  have  to  complain  of  in  Mr.  Ide  and  Mr. 
Schmidt  is  strangely  different.  We  complain  that  they 
have  been  here  since  November,  and  the  three  Consuls  are 
still  allowed,  when  they  are  not  invited,  to  interfere  in  the 
least  and  the  greatest ;  that  they  have  been  here  for  upwards 
of  six  months,  and  government  under  the  Berlin  Treaty  is 
still  overridden — and  I  may  say  overlaid — by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Consular  triumvirate. 

This  is  the  main  fountain  of  our  present  discontents.  This 
it  is  that  we  pray  to  be  relieved  from.  Out  of  six  Sovereigns? 
exercising  incongruous  rights  or  usurpations  on  this  un- 
happy  island,  we  pray  to  be  relieved  of  three.  The  Berlin 
Treaty  was  not  our  choice ;  but  if  we  are  to  have  it  at  all, 
let  us  have  it  plain.  Let  us  have  the  text,  and  nothing  but 
the  text.  Let  the  three  Consuls  who  have  no  position  under 
the  treaty  cease  from  troubling,  cease  from  raising  war 
and  making  peace,  from  passing  illegal  regulations  in  the 
face  of  day,  and  from  secretly  blackmailing  the  Samoan 
Government  into  renunciations  of  its  independence.  After- 
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wards,  when  we  have  once  seen  it  in  operation,  we  shall  be 
able  to  judge  whether  government  under  the  Berlin  Treaty 
suits  or  does  not  suit  our  case. — I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


IX 


FROM  THE  “  DAIEY  CHRONICLE,”  MARCH  18,  1895 

[Subjoined  is  the  full  text  of  the  late  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  last 
letter  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Hogan,  M.P.  Apart  from  its  pathetic  interest  as 
one  of  the  final  compositions  of  the  distinguished  novelist,  its  eloquent 
terms  of  pleading  for  his  exiled  friend  Mataafa,  and  the  light  it  sheds 
on  Samoan  affairs,  make  it  a  very  noteworthy  and  instructive  document. 
—Ed.  D.  G.]. 


Vailima,  Oct.  7,  1894. 

J.  F.  Hogan,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

Dear  Sir, — My  attention  was  attracted  the  other  day 
by  the  thoroughly  pertinent  questions  which  you  put  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  the  Government  failed 
to  answer.  It  put  an  idea  in  my  head  that  you  were  per¬ 
haps  the  man  who  might  take  up  a  task  which  I  am  almost 
ready  to  give  up.  Mataafa  is  now  known  to  be  my  hobby. 
People  laugh  when  they  see  any  mention  of  his  name  over 
my  signature,  and  the  Times,  while  it  still  grants  me  hos¬ 
pitality,  begins  to  lead  the  chorus.  I  know  that  nothing  can 
be  more  fatal  to  Mataafa’s  cause  than  that  he  should  be 
made  ridiculous,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  a  man  who 
makes  his  bread  by  writing  fiction  labours  under  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  suspicion  when  he  touches  on  matters  of  fact. 
If  I  were  even  backed  up  before  the  world  by  one  other  voice, 
people  might  continue  to  listen,  and  in  the  end  something 
might  be  done.  But  so  long  as  I  stand  quite  alone,  telling 
the  same  story,  which  becomes,  apparently,  not  only  more 
tedious,  but  less  credible  by  repetition,  I  feel  that  I  am 
doing  nothing  good,  possibly  even  some  evil. 

Now,  sir,  you  have  shown  by  your  questions  in  the  House, 
not  only  that  you  remember  Mataafa,  but  that  you  are 
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instructed  in  his  case,  and  this  exposes  you  to  the  trouble  of 
reading  this  letter. 

Mataafa  was  made  the  prisoner  of  the  three  Powers.  He 
had  been  guilty  of  rebellion;  but  surely  rather  formally 
than  really.  He  was  the  appointed  King  of  Samoa.  The 
Treaty  set  him  aside,  and  he  obeyed  the  three  Powers.  His 
successor — or  I  should  rather  say  his  successor’s  advisers 
and  surroundings — fell  out  with  him.  He  was  disgusted 
by  the  spectacle  of  their  misgovernment.  In  this  humour 
he  fell  to  the  study  of  the  Berlin  Act,  and  was  misled  by 
the  famous  passage,  “  His  successor  shall  be  duly  elected 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Samoa.”  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  what  I  will  venture  to  call  the  infamous  Protocol 
- — a  measure  equally  of  German  vanity,  English  cowardice, 
and  American  incuria — had  not  been  and  has  never  yet  been 
translated  into  the  Samoan  language.  They  feared  light 
because  their  works  were  darkness.  For  what  he  did  during 
what  I  can  only  call  his  candidature,  I  must  refer  you  to 
the  last  chapter  of  my  book.  It  was  rebellion  to  the  three 
Powers ;  to  him  it  was  not  rebellion.  The  troops  of  the 
King  attacked  him  first.  The  sudden  arrival  and  sudden  ac¬ 
tion  of  Captain  Bickford  concluded  the  affair  in  the  very 
beginning.  Mataafa  surrendered.  He  surrendered  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Bickford.  He  was  brought  back  to  Apia  on  Captain 
Bickford’s  ship.  I  shall  never  forget  the  captain  pointing 
to  the  British  ensign  and  saying,  “  Tell  them  they  are  safe 
under  that.”  And  the  next  thing  we  learned,  Mataafa  and 
his  chiefs  were  transferred  to  a  German  war-ship  and  carried 
to  the  Marshalls. 

Who  was  responsible  for  this?  Who  is  responsible  now 
for  the  care  and  good  treatment  of  these  political  prisoners? 
I  am  far  from  hinting  that  the  Germans  actually  maltreat 
him.  I  know  even  that  many  of  the  Germans  regard  him 
with  respect.  But  I  can  only  speak  of  what  I  know  here. 
It  is  impossible  to  send  him  or  any  of  his  chiefs  either  a 
present  or  a  letter.  I  believe  the  mission  (Catholic)  has 
been  allowed  some  form  of  communication.  On  the  same 
occasion  I  sent  down  letters  and  presents.  They  were  re- 
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fused;  and  the  officer  of  the  deck  on  the  German  war-ship 
had  so  little  reticence  as  to  pass  the  remark,  44  O,  you  see, 
you  like  Mataafa;  we  don’t.”  In  short,  communication 
is  so  completely  sundered  that  for  anything  we  can  hear  in 
Samoa,  they  may  all  have  been  hanged  art  the  yard-arm 
two  days  out. 

To  take  another  instance.  The  high  chief  Faamoina  was 
recently  married  to  a  young  and  pleasing  wife.  She  de¬ 
sired  to  follow  her  husband,  an  old  man,  in  bad  health,  and 
so  deservedly  popular  that  he  had  been  given  the  by-name 
of  “  Papalagi  Mativa,”  or  44  Poor  White  Man,”  on  account 
of  his  charities  to  our  countrymen.  She  was  refused.  Again 
and  again  she  has  renewed  her  applications  to  be  allowed 
to  rejoin  him,  and  without  the  least  success. 

It  has  been  decreed  by  some  one,  I  know  not  whom,  that 
Faamoina  must  have  no  one  to  nurse  him,  and  that  his  wife 
must  be  left  in  the  anomalous  and  dangerous  position  which 
the  Treaty  Powers  have  made  for  her.  I  have  wearied  my¬ 
self,  and  I  fear  others,  by  my  attempts  to  get  a  passage 
for  her  or  to  have  her  letters  sent.  Every  one  sympathises. 
The  German  ships  now  in  port  are  loud  in  expressions  of 
disapproval  and  professions  of  readiness  to  help  her.  But 
to  whom  can  we  address  ourselves?  Who  is  responsible? 
Who  is  the  unknown  power  that  sent  Mataafa  in  a  German 
ship  to  the  Marshalls,  instead  of  in  an  English  ship  to 
Fiji?  that  has  decreed  since  that  he  shall  receive  not  even 
inconsiderable  gifts  and  open  letters?  and  that  keeps  sepa¬ 
rated  Faamoina  and  his  wife? 

Now,  dear  sir,  these  are  the  facts,  and  I  think  that  I  may 
be  excused  for  being  angry.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  well 
aware  that  an  angry  man  is  a  bore.  I  am  a  man  with  a 
grievance,  and  my  grievance  has  the  misfortune  to  be  very 
small  and  very  far  away.  It  is  very  small,  for  it  is  only  the 
case  of  under  a  score  of  brown-skinned  men  who  have  been 
dealt  with  in  the  dark  by  I  know  not  whom.  And  I  want 
to  know.  I  want  to  know  by  whose  authority  Mataafa 
was  given  over  into  German  hands.  I  want  to  know  by  whose 
authority,  and  for  how  long  a  term  of  years,  he  is  con- 
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demned  to  the  miserable  exile  of  a  low  island.  And  I  want 
to  know  how  it  happens  that  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
is  not  sauce  for  the  gander  in  Samoa? — that,  the  German 
enemy  Mataafa  has  been  indefinitely  exiled  for  what  is 
after  all  scarce  more  than  constructive  rebellion,  and  the 
German  friend  Tamasese,  for  a  rebellion  which  has  lasted 
long  enough  to  threaten  us  with  famine,  and  was  disgraced 
in  its  beginning  by  ominous  threats  against  the  whites,  has 
been  punished  by  a  fine  of  one  hundred  rifles? 

True,  I  could  sympathise  with  the  German  officers  in  their 
embarrassment.  Here  was  the  son  of  the  old  King  whom 
they  had  raised,  and  whom  they  had  deserted.  What  an 
unenviable  office  was  theirs  when  they  must  make  war  upon, 
suppress,  and  make  a  feint  of  punishing,  this  man  to  whom 
they  stood  bound  bjr  a  hereditary  alliance,  and  to  whose 
father  they  had  already  failed  so  egregiously.  They  were 
loyal  all  round.  They  were  loyal  to  their  Tamasese,  and 
got  him  off  with  his  fine.  And  shall  I  not  be  a  little  loyal 
to  Mataafa?  And  will  you  not  help  me?  He  is  now  an 
old  man,  very  piously  inclined,  and  I  believe  he  would  enter 
at  least  the  lesser  orders  of  the  Church  if  he  were  suffered  to 
come  back.  But  I  do  not  even  ask  so  much  as  this,  though 
I  hope  it.  It  would  be  enough  if  he  were  brought  back  to 
Fiji,  back  to  the  food  and  fresh  water  of  his  childhood, 
back  into  the  daylight  from  the  darkness  of  the  Marshalls, 
where  some  of  us  could  see  him,  where  we  could  write  to 
him  and  receive  answers,  where  he  might  pass  a  tolerable 
old  age.  If  you  can  help  me  to  get  this  done,  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  never  regret  it.  In  its  small  way,  this  is 
another  case  of  Toussamt  UOuverture,  not  so  monstrous 
if  you  like,  not  on  so  large  a  scale,  but  with  circumstances 
of  small  perfidy  that  make  it  almost  as  odious. 

I  may  tell  you  in  conclusion  that,  circumstances  co-oper¬ 
ating  with  my  tedious  insistence,  the  last  of  the  Mataafa 
chiefs  here  in  Apia  has  been  liberated  from  gaol.  All  this 
time  they  stayed  of  their  own  free  will,  thinking  it  might 
injure  Mataafa  if  they  escaped  when  others  did.  And 
you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  paper  how  these  poor  fellows 
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spent  the  first  hours  of  their  liberty.*  You  will  see  also 
that  I  am  not  the  firebrand  that  I  am  sometimes  painted, 
and  that  in  helping  me,  if  you  shall  decide  to  do  so,  you 
will  be  doing  nothing  against  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
Samoa. 

With  many  excuses  for  having  occupied  so  much  of  your 
valuable  time,  I  remain,  yours  truly, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

P.  S. — On  revisal,  I  observe  some  points :  in  the  first  place, 
I  do  not  believe  Captain  Bickford  was  to  blame;  I  suspect 
him  to  have  been  a  victim.  I  have  been  told,  but  it  seems 
incredible,  that  he  underwent  an  examination  about  Mat- 
aafa’s  daughter  having  been  allowed  to  accompany  him. 
Certainly  he  liked  his  job  little,  and  some  of  his  colleagues 
less. 

R.  L.  S. 

Oct.  9. 

Latest  intelligence.  We  have  received  at  last  a  letter  from 
Mataafa.  He  is  well  treated  and  has  good  food ;  only  com¬ 
plains  of  not  hearing  from  Samoa.  This  has  very  much 
relieved  our  minds.  But  why  were  they  previously  left  in 
the  dark? 

R.  L.  S. 

*  I.  e.  in  building  a  section  of  a  new  road  to  Mr.  Stevenson’s  house. 
The  paper  referred  to  is  a  copy  of  the  Samoa  Times,  containing  a  report 
of  the  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Stevenson  at  Vailima  to  inaugurate  this  new 
road. 
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I 

TO  MISS  B  .  .  .  * 

Vailima  Plantation  [Spring  1892]. 

Dear  Friend,* — Please  salute  your  pupils  in  my  name, 
end  tell  them  that  a  long,  lean,  elderly  man  who  lives  right 
through  on  the  underside  of  the  world,  so  that  down  in 
your  cellar  you  are  nearer  him  than  the  people  in  the 
street,  desires  his  compliments. 

This  man  lives  on  an  island  which  is  not  very  long  and 
is  extremely  narrow.  The  sea  beats  round  it  very  hard, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  to  shore.  There  is  only  one  har¬ 
bour  where  ships  come,  and  even  that  is  very  wild  and 
dangerous;  four  ships  of  war  were  broken  there  a  little 
while  ago,  and  one  of  them  is  still  lying  on  its  side  on  a 
rock  clean  above  water,  where  the  sea  threw  it  as  you  might 
throw  your  fiddle-bow  upon  the  table.  All  round  the  har¬ 
bour  the  town  is  strung  out :  it  is  nothing  but  wooden  houses, 
only  there  are  some  churches  built  of  stone.  They  are 
not  very  large,  but  the  people  have  never  seen  such  fine 
buildings.  Almost  all  the  houses  are  of  one  story.  Away 
at  one  end  of  the  village  lives  the  king  of  the  whole  country. 
His  palace  has  a  thatched  roof  which  rests  upon  posts ; 
there  are  no  walls,  but  when  it  blows  and  rains,  they  have 
Venetian  blinds  which  they  let  down  between  the  posts, 

*  The  lady  to  whom  the  first  three  of  these  letters  are  addressed  “  used 
to  hear”  (writes  Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne)  “so  frequently  of  the  ‘boys’  in 
Vailima  that  she  wrote  and  asked  Mr.  Stevenson  for  news  of  them,  as 
it  would  so  much  interest  her  little  girls.  In  the  tropics,  for  some 
reason  or  other  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand,  servants  and  work¬ 
people  are  always  called  ‘boys,’  though  the  years  of  Methuselah  may 
have  whitened  their  heads,  and  great-grandchildren  prattle  about  their 
knees.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  amused  to  think  that  his  ‘  boys,’  who  ranged 
from  eighteen  years  of  age  to  threescore  and  ten,  should  be  mistaken 
for  little  youngsters ;  but  he  was  touched  to  hear  of  the  sick  children 
his  friend  tried  so  hard  to  entertain,  and  gladly  wrote  a  few  letters  to 
them.  He  would  have  written  more  but  for  the  fact  that  his  friend 
left  the  home,  being  transferred  elsewhere.” 
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making  all  very  snug.  There  is  no  furniture,  and  the  king 
and  the  queen  and  the  courtiers  sit  and  eat  on  the  floor, 
which  is  of  gravel :  the  lamp  stands  there  too,  and  every  now 
and  then  it  is  upset. 

These  good  folk  wear  nothing  but  a  kilt  about  their 
waists,  unless  to  go  to  church  or  for  a  dance  on  the  New 
Year  or  some  great  occasion.  The  children  play  marbles 
all  along  the  street;  and  though  they  are  generally  very 
jolly,  yet  they  get  awfully  cross  over  their  marbles,  and 
cry  and  fight  just  as  boys  and  girls  do  at  home.  Another 
amusement  in  country  places  is  to  shoot  fish  with  a  little 
bow  and  arrow.  All  round  the  beach  there  is  bright  shal¬ 
low  water,  where  the  fishes  can  be  seen  darting  or  lying  in 
shoals.  The  child  trots  round  the  shore,  and  whenever  he 
sees  a  fish,  lets  fly  an  arrow,  and  misses,  and  then  wades  in 
after  his  arrow.  It  is  great  fun  (I  have  tried  it)  for  the 
child,  and  I  never  heard  of  it  doing  any  harm  to  the  fishes, 
so  what  could  be  more  jolly? 

The  road  to  this  lean  man’s  house  is  uphill  all  the  way, 
and  through  forests ;  the  trees  are  not  so  much  unlike  those 
at  home,  only  here  and  there  some  very  queer  ones  are  mixed 
with  them — cocoa-nut  palms,  and  great  trees  that  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  bloom  like  red  hawthorn  but  not  near  so  bright; 
and  from  them  all  thick  creepers  hang  down  like  ropes,  and 
ugly-looking  weeds  that  they  call  orchids  grow  in  the  forks 
of  the  branches ;  and  on  the  ground  many  prickly  things  are 
dotted,  which  they  call  pine-apples.  I  suppose  every  one  has 
eaten  pine-apple  drops. 

On  the  way  up  to  the  lean  man’s  house,  you  pass  a  little 
village,  all  of  houses  like  the  king’s  house,  so  that  as  you 
ride  by  you  can  see  everybody  sitting  at  dinner,  or,  if 
it  is  night,  lying  in  their  beds  by  lamplight ;  because  all 
the  people  are  terribly  afraid  of  ghosts,  and  would  not 
lie  in  the  dark  for  anything.  After  the  village,  there  is 
only  one  more  house,  and  that  is  the  lean  man’s.  For  the 
people  are  not  very  many,  and  live  all  by  the  sea,  and  the 
whole  inside  of  the  island  is  desert  woods  and  mountains. 
When  the  lean  man  goes  into  the  forest,  he  is  very  much 
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ashamed  to  own  it,  but  he  is  always  in  a  terrible  fright.  The 
wood  is  so  great,  and  empty,  and  hot,  and  it  is  always  filled 
with  curious  noises:  birds  cry  like  children,  and  bark  like 
dogs;  and  he  can  hear  people  laughing  and  felling  trees; 
and  the  other  day  (when  he  was  far  in  the  woods)  he  heard 
a.  sound  like  the  biggest  mill-wheel  possible,  going  with  a 
kind  ot  dot-and-carry-one  movement  like  a  dance.  That 
was  the  noise  of  an  earthquake  away  down  below  him  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth ;  and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say 
away  up  toward  you  in  your  cellar  in  Kilbum.  All  these 
noises  make  him  feel  lonely  and  scared,  and  he  doesn’t  quite 
know  what  he  is  scared  of.  Once  when  he  was  just  about 
to  cross  a  river,  a  blow  struck  him  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
and  knocked  him  head-foremost  down  the  bank  and  splash 
into  the  water.  It  was  a  nut,  I  fancy,  that  had  fallen  from 
a  tree,  by  which  accident  people  are  sometimes  killed.  But 
at  the  time  he  thought  it  was  a  Black  Boy. 

“Aha,”  say  you,  “and  what  is  a  Black  Boy?”  Well, 
there  are  here  a  lot  of  poor  people  who  are  brought  to 
Samoa  from  distant  islands  to  labour  for  the  Germans. 
They  are  not  at  all  like  the  king  and  his  people,  who  are 
brown  and  very  pretty :  for  these  are  black  as  negroes  and 
as  ugly  as  sin,  poor  souls,  and  in  their  own  land  they  live 
all  the  time  at  war,  and  cook  and  eat  men’s  flesh.  The 
Germans  make  them  work;  and  every  now  and  then  some 
run  away  into  the  Bush,  as  the  forest  is  called,  and  build 
little  sheds  of  leaves,  and  eat  nuts  and  roots  and  fruits,  and 
dwell  there  by  themselves.  Sometimes  they  are  bad,  and 
wild,  and  people  whisper  to  each  other  that  some  of  them 
have  gone  back  to  their  horrid  old  habits,  and  catch  men 
and  women  in  order  to  eat  them.  But  it  is  very  likely  not 
true;  and  the  most  of  them  are  poor,  half-starved,  pitiful 
creatures,  like  frightened  dogs.  Their  life  is  all  very  well 
when  the  sun  shines,  as  it  does  eight  or  nine  months  in  the 
year.  But  it  is  very  different  the  rest  of  the  time.  The 
wind  rages  then  most  violently.  The  great  trees  thrash 
about  like  whips;  the  air  is  filled  with  leaves  and  branches 
flying  like  birds;  and  the  sound  of  the  trees  falling  shakes 
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the  earth.  It  rams,  too,  as  it  never  rains  at  home.  You 
can  hear  a  shower  while  it  is  yet  half  a  mile  away,  hissing  like 
a  shower-bath  in  the  forest;  and  when  it  comes  to  you, 
the  water  blinds  your  eyes,  and  the  cold  drenching  takes 
your  breath  away  as  though  some  one  had*  struck  you.  In 
that  kind  of  weather  it  must  be  dreadful  indeed  to  live  m 
the  woods,  one  man  alone  by  himself.  And  you  must  know 
that  if  the  lean  man  feels  afraid  to  be  in  the  forest,  the 
people  of  the  island  and  the  Black  Boys  are  much  more 
afraid  than  he ;  for  they  believe  the  woods  to  be  quite  filled 
with  spirits;  some  like  pigs,  and  some  like  flying  things; 
but  others  (and  these  are  thought  the  most  dangerous)  in 
the  shape  of  beautiful  young  women  and  young  men,  beau¬ 
tifully  dressed  in  the  island  manner,  with  fine  kilts  and  fine 
necklaces,  and  crosses  of  scarlet  seeds  and  flowers.  Woe 
betide  him  or  her  who  gets  to  speak  with  one  of  these ! 
They  will  be  charmed  out  of  their  wits,  and  come  home  again 
quite  silly,  and  go  mad  and  die.  So  that  the  poor  runaway 
Black  Boy  must  be  always  trembling,  and  looking  about  for 
the  coming  of  the  demons. 

Sometimes  the  women-demons  go  down  out  of  the  woods 
into  the  villages ;  and  here  is  a  tale  the  lean  man  heard  last 
year :  One  of  the  islanders  was  sitting  in  his  house,  and  he 
had  cooked  fish.  There  came  along  the  road  two  beautiful 
voung  women,  dressed  as  I  told  you,  who  came  into  his  house, 
and  asked  for  some  of  his  fish.  It  is  the  fashion  in  the 
islands  always  to  give  what  is  asked,  and  never  to  ask  folks’ 
names.  So  the  man  gave  them  fish,  and  talked  to  them  in 
the  island  jesting  way.  Presently  he  asked  one  of  the  women 
for  her  red  necklace;  which  is  good  manners  and  their  way: 
he  had  given  the  fish,  and  he  had  a  right  to  ask  for  something 
back.  “  I  will  give  it  you  by  and  by,”  said  the  woman,  and 
she  and  her  companion  went  away;  but  he  thought  they 
were  gone  very  suddenly,  and  the  truth  is  they  had  vanished. 
The  night  was  nearly  come,  when  the  man  heard  the  voice 
of  the  woman  crying  that  he  should  come  to  her,  and  she 
would  give  the  necklace.  He  looked  out,  and  behold!  she 
was  standing  calling  him  from  the  top  of  the  sea,  on  which 
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she  stood  as  you  might  stand  on  the  table.  At  that,  fear 
came  on  the  man ;  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed,  and 
the  woman  disappeared. 

It  was  said  afterward  that  this  was  once  a  woman,  indeed, 
but  she  should  have  died  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  has 
lived  all  that  while  as  an  evil  spirit  in  the  woods  beside 
the  spring  of  a  river.  Sau-raai-afe  *  is  her  name,  in  case 
you  want  to  write  to  her. 

Ever  your  friend  (for  whom  I  thank  the  stars), 

Tusitala  (Tale- writer). 


n 

TO  MISS  B  .  .  . 

Vailima  Plantation,  14  Aug.,  1892. 

.  .  .  The  lean  man  is  exceedingly  ashamed  of  himself 

and  offers  his  apologies  to  the  little  girls  in  the  cellar  just 
above.  If  they  will  be  so  good  as  to  knock  three  times  upon 
the  floor,  he  will  hear  it  on  the  other  side  of  his  floor,  and 
will  understand  that  he  is  forgiven. 

I  left  you  and  the  children  still  on  the  road  to  the  lean 
man’s  house,  where  a  great  part  of  the  forest  has  now  been 
cleared  away.  It  comes  back  again  pretty  quick,  though  not 
quite  so  high;  but  everywhere,  except  where  the  weeders 
have  been  kept  busy,  young  trees  have  sprouted  up,  and 
the  cattle  and  the  horses  cannot  be  seen  as  they  feed.  In 
this  clearing  there  are  two  or  three  houses  scattered  about, 
and  between  the  two  biggest  I  think  the  little  girls  in  the 
cellar  would  first  notice  a  sort  of  thing  like  a  gridiron  on 
legs,  made  of  logs  of  wood.  Sometimes  it  has  a  flag  flying  on 
it,  made  of  rags  of  old  clothes.  It  is  a  fort  (as  I  am  told) 
built  by  the  person  here  who  would  be  much  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  girls  in  the  cellar.  This  is  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman  of  eleven  years  of  age,  answering  to  the  name  of 
Austin.  It  was  after  reading  a  book  about  the  Red  Indians 
that  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  create  this  place  of 
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strength.  As  the  Red  Indians  are  in  North  America,  and 
this  fort  seems  to  me  a  very  useless  kind  of  building,  t 
anxiously  hope  that  the  two  may  never  be  brought  together. 
When  Austin  is  not  engaged  in  building  forts,  nor  on  his 
lessons,  which  are  just  as  annoying  to  him  as  other  chil¬ 
dren’s  lessons  are  to  them,  he  walks  sometimes  in  the  Busht, 
and  if  anybody  is  with  him,  talks  all  the  time.  When  he  is 
alone  I  don’t  think  he  says  anything,  and  I  daresay  he  feels 
very  lonely  and  frightened,  just  as  the  Samoan  does,  at  the 
queer  noises  and  the  endless  lines  of  the  trees. 

He  finds  the  strangest  kinds  of  seeds,  some  of  them  bright- 
coloured  like  lollipops,  or  really  like  precious  stones ;  some 
of  them  in  odd  cases  like  tobacco-pouches.  He  finds  and 
collects  all  kinds  of  little  shells,  with  which  the  whole  ground 
is  scattered,  and  that,  though  they  are  the  shells  of  land 
creatures  like  our  snails,  are  of  nearly  as  many  shapes  and 
colours  as  the  shells  on  our  sea-beaches.  In  the  streams 
that  come  running  down  out  of  our  mountains,  all  as  clear 
and  bright  as  mirror-glass,  he  sees  eels  and  little  bright  fish 
that  sometimes  jump  together  out  of  the  surface  of  the 
brook  in  a  spray  of  silver,  and  fresh-water  prawns  which 
lie  close  under  the  stones,  looking  up  at  him  through  the 
water  with  eyes  the  colour  of  a  jewel.  He  sees  all  kinds 
of  beautiful  birds,  some  of  them  blue  and  white,  and  some 
of  them  coloured  like  our  pigeons  at  home ;  and  these  last, 
the  little  girls  in  the  cellar  may  like  to  know,  live  almost 
entirely  on  wild  nutmegs  as  they  fall  ripe  off  the  trees. 
Another  little  bird  he  may  sometimes  see,  as  the  lean  man 
saw  him  only  this  morning:  a  little  fellow  not  so  big  as  a 
man’s  hand,  exquisitely  neat,  of  a  pretty  bronzy  black  like 
ladies’  shoes,  who  sticks  up  behind  him  (much  as  a  peacock 
does)  his  little  tail,  shaped  and  fluted  like  a  scallop-shell. 

Here  there  are  a  lot  of  curious  and  interesting  things 
that  Austin  sees  all  round  him  every  day ;  and  when  I  was 
a  child  at  home  in  the  old  country  I  used  to  play  and  pretend 
to  myself  that  I  saw  things  of  the  same  kind — that  the  rooms 
were  full  of  orange  and  nutmeg  trees,  and  the  cold  town 
gardens  outside  the  windows  were  alive  with  parrots  and 
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with  lions.  What  do  the  little  girls  in  the  cellar  think  that 
Austin  does?  He  makes  believe  just  the  other  way;  he 
pretends  that  the  strange  great  trees  with  their  broad  leaves 
and  slab-sided  roots  are  European  oaks;  and  the  places 
on  the  road  up  (where  you  and  I  and  the  little  girls  in 
the  cellar  have  already  gone)  he  calls  old-fashioned,  far¬ 
away  European  names,  just  as  if  you  were  to  call  the 
cellar-stair  and  the  comer  of  the  next  street — if  you  could 
only  manage  to  pronounce  their  names — Upolu  and  Savaii. 
And  so  it  is  with  all  of  us,  with  Austin,  and  the  lean  man, 
and  the  little  girls  in  the  cellar:  wherever  we  are,  it  is  but 
a  stage  on  the  way  to  somewhere  else,  and  whatever  we  do, 
however  well  we  do  it,  it  is  only  a  preparation  to  do  something 
else  that  shall  be  different. 

But  you  must  not  suppose  that  Austin  does  nothing  but 
build  forts,  and  walk  among  the  woods,  and  swim  in  the 
rivers.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  sometimes  a  very  busy  and 
useful  fellow;  and  I  think  the  little  girls  in  the  cellar  would 
have  admired  him  very  nearly  as  much  as  he  admired  him¬ 
self,  if  they  had  seen  him  setting  off  on  horseback,  with 
his  hand  on  his  hip,  and  his  pocket  full  of  letters  and  orders, 
at  the  head  of  quite  a  procession  of  huge  white  cart-horses 
with  pack-saddles,  and  big,  brown  native  men  with  nothing 
on  but  gaudy  kilts.  Mighty  well  he  managed  all  his  com¬ 
missions  ;  and  those  who  saw  him  ordering  and  eating  his 
single-handed  luncheon  in  the  queer  little  Chinese  restaurant 
on  the  beach,  declare  he  looked  as  if  the  place,  and  the  town, 
and  the  whole  archipelago  belonged  to  him. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  suppose  that  this  great 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  all  his  horses  and  his  men,  like 
the  king’s  palace  here  (of  which  I  told  you  in  my  last)  would 
of  a  dandy  on  the  streets  of  London.  On  the  contrary,  if 
he  could  be  seen  with  his  dirty  white  cap  and  his  faded  purple 
shirt,  and  his  little  brown  breeks  that  do  not  reach  his  knees, 
and  the  bare  shanks  below,  and  the  bare  feet  stuck  in  the 
stirrup-leathers — for  he  is  not  quite  long  enough  to  reach 
the  irons — I  am  afraid  the  little  girls  and  boys  in  your  part 
of  the  town  might  be  very  much  inclined  to  give  him  a 
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penny  in  charity.  So  you  see  that  a  very  big  man  in  one 
place  might  seem  very  small  potatoes  in  another,  just  as 
the  king’s  palace  here  (of  which  I  told  you  in  my  last)  would 
be  thought  rather  a  poor  place  of  residence  by  a  Surrey 
gipsy.  And  if  you  come  to  that,  even  the  lean  man  himself, 
who  is  no  end  of  an  important  person,  if  he  were  picked  up 
from  the  chair  where  he  is  now  sitting,  and  slung  down,  feet- 
foremost,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charing  Cross,  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  escape  into  the  nearest  shop,  or  take  the  risk 
of  being  mobbed.  And  the  ladies  of  his  family,  who  are 
very  pretty  ladies,  and  think  themselves  uncommon  well- 
dressed  for  Samoa,  would  (if  the  same  thing  were  to  be 
done  to  them)  be  extremely  glad  to  get  into  a  cab.  .  .  . 

Tusitala. 


m 

UNDER  COVER  TO  MISS  B  .  .  . 

Vailima,  4 th  Sept.,  1892. 

Dear  Children  in  the  Cellar, — I  told  you  before  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Black  Boys  who  come  here  to  work  on  the 
plantations,  and  some  of  whom  run  away  and  live  a  wild 
life  in  the  forests  of  the  island.*  Now  I  want  to  tell  you 

*  The  German  company,  from  which  we  got  our  black  boy  Arick,  owns 
and  cultivates  many  thousands  of  acres  in  Samoa,  and  keeps  at  least  a 
thousand  black  people  to  work  on  its  plantations.  Two  schooners  are 
always  busy  in  bringing  fresh  batches  to  Samoa,  and  in  taking  home  to 
their  own  islands  the  men  who  have  worked  out  their  three  years’  term  of 
labour.  This  traffic  in  human  beings  is  called  the  “  labour  trade,”  and  is 
the  life’s  blood,  not  only  of  the  great  German  company,  but  of  all  the 
planters  in  Fiji,  Queensland,  New  Caledonia,  German  New  Guinea,  the 
Solomon  Islands,  and  the  New  Hebrides.  The  difference  between  the 
labour  trade,  as  it  is  now  carried  on  under  Government  supervision,  and 
the  slave  trade  is  a  great  one,  but  not  great  enough  to  please  sensitive 
people.  In  Samoa  the  missionaries  are  not  allowed  by  the  company  to 
teach  these  poor  savages  religion,  or  to  do  anything  to  civilise  them  and 
raise  them  from  their  monkey-like  ignorance.  But  in  other  respects  the 
company  is  not  a  bad  master,  and  treats  its  people  pretty  well.  The 
system,  however,  is  one  that  cannot  be  defended  and  must  sooner  or  later 
be  suppressed. — [L.  O.] 
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of  one  who  lived  in  the  house  of  the  lean  man.  Like  the  rest 
of  them  here,  he  is  a  little  fellow,  and  when  he  goes  about 
in  old  battered  cheap  European  clothes,  looks  very  small  and 
shabby.  When  first  he  came  he  was  as  lean  as  a  tobacco-pipe, 
and  his  smile  (like  that  of  almost  all  the  others)  was  the  sort 
that  half  makes  you  wish  to  smile  to  yourself,  and  half  wish  to 
cry.  However,  the  boys  in  the  kitchen  took  him  in  hand  and 
fed  him  up.  They  would  set  him  down  alone  to  table,  and 
wait  upon  him  till  he  had  his  fill,  which  was  a  good  long 
time  to  wait.  The  first  thing  we  noticed  was  that  his  little 
stomach  began  to  stick  out  like  a  pigeon’s  breast;  and  then 
the  food  got  a  little  wider  spread,  and  he  started  little 
calves  to  his  legs ;  and  last  of  all,  he  began  to  get  quite 
saucy  and  impudent.  He  is  really  what  you  ought  to  call 
a  young  man,  though  I  suppose  nobody  in  the  whole  wide 
world  has  any  idea  of  his  age;  and  as  far  as  his  behaviour 
goes,  you  can  only  think  of  him  as  a  big  little  child  with  a 
good  deal  of  sense. 

When  Austin  built  his  fort  against  the  Indians,  Arick 
(for  that  is  the  Black  Boy’s  name)  liked  nothing  so  much  as 
to  help  him.  And  this  is  very  funny,  when  you  think  that  of 
all  the  dangerous  savages  in  this  island  Arick  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous.  The  other  day,  besides,  he  made  Austin 
a  musical  instrument  of  the  sort  they  use  in  his  own  country 
• — a  harp  with  only  one  string.  He  took  a  stick  about  three 
feet  long  and  perhaps  four  inches  round.  The  under  side 
he  hollowed  out  in  a  deep  trench  to  serve  as  sounding-box; 
the  two  ends  of  the  upper  side  he  made  to  curve  upward 
like  the  ends  of  a  canoe,  and  between  these  he  stretched  the 
single  string.  He  plays  upon  it  with  a  match  or  a  little 
piece  of  stick,  and  sings  to  it  songs  of  his  own  country,  of 
which  no  person  here  can  understand  a  single  word,  and 
which  are,  very  likely,  all  about  fighting  with  his  enemies  in 
battle,  and  killing  them,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  cooking 
them  in  a  ground-oven,  and  eating  them  for  supper  when  the 
fight  is  over. 

For  Arick  is  really  what  you  call  a  savage,  though  a 
aavage  is  a  very  different  sort  of  a  person,  and  very  much 
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nicer  than  he  is  made  to  appear  in  little  books.  He  is  the 
kind  of  person  that  everybody  smiles  to,  or  makes  faces  at, 
or  gives  a  smack  as  he  goes  by ;  the  sort  of  person  that  all 
the  girls  on  the  plantation  give  the  best  seat  to  and  help 
first,  and  love  to  decorate  with  flowers  and  ribbons,  and  yet  all 
the  while  are  laughing  at  him ;  the  sort  of  person  who  likes 
best  to  play  with  Austin,  and  whom  Austin,  perhaps  (when 
he  is  allowed),  likes  best  to  play  with.  He  is  all  grins  and 
giggles  and  little  steps  out  of  dances,  and  little  droll  ways 
to  attract  people’s  attention  and  set  them  laughing.  And 
yet,  when  you  come  to  look  at  him  closely,  you  will  find  that 
his  body  is  all  covered  with  scars!  This  happened  when  he 
was  a  child.  There  was  war,  as  is  the  way  in  these  wild 
islands,  between  his  village  and  the  next,  much  as  if  there 
were  a  war  in  London  between  one  street  and  another;  and 
all  the  children  ran  about  playing  in  the  middle  of  the 
trouble,  and,  I  daresay,  took  no  more  notice  of  the  war  than 
you  children  in  London  do  of  a  general  election.  But  some¬ 
times,  at  general  elections,  English  children  may  get  run 
over  by  processions  in  the  street ;  and  it  chanced  that  as  little 
Arick  was  running  about  in  the  Bush,  and  very  busy  about 
his  playing,  he  ran  into  the  midst  of  the  warriors  on  the 
other  side.  These  speared  him  with  a  poisoned  spear;  and 
his  own  people,  when  they  had  found  him,  in  order  to  cure 
him  of  the  poison  scored  him  with  knives  that  were  prob¬ 
ably  made  of  fish-bone. 

This  is  a  very  savage  piece  of  child-life ;  and  Arick,  for 
all  his  good  nature,  is  still  a  very  savage  person.  I  have 
told  you  how  the  Black  Boys  sometimes  run  away  from  the 
plantation,  and  live  alone  in  the  forest,  building  little  sheds 
to  protect  them  from  the  rain,  and  sometimes  planting 
little  gardens  for  food ;  but  for  the  most  part  living  the 
best  they  can  upon  the  nuts  of  trees  and  the  yams  that  they 
dig  with  their  hands  out  of  the  earth.  I  do  not  think  there 
can  be  anywhere  in  the  world  people  more  wretched  than 
these  runaways.  They  cannot  return,  for  they  would  only 
return  to  be  punished ;  they  can  never  hope  to  see  again  their 
own  people — indeed,  I  do  not  know  what  they  can  hope,  but 
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just  to  find  enough  yams  every  day  to  keep  them  from  star¬ 
vation.  And  in  the  wet  season  of  the  year,  which  is  our 
summer  and  your  winter,  when  the  rain  falls  day  after  day 
far  harder  and  louder  than  the  loudest  thunder-plump  that 
ever  fell  in  England,  and  the  room  is  so  dark  that  the  lean 
man  is  sometimes  glad  to  light  his  lamp  to  write  by,  I  can 
think  of  nothing  so  dreary  as  the  state  of  these  poor  run¬ 
aways  in  the  houseless  bush.  You  are  to  remember,  besides, 
that  the  people  of  the  island  hate  and  fear  them  because 
they  are  cannibals;  sit  and  tell  tales  of  them  about  their 
lamps  at  night  in  their  own  comfortable  houses,  and  are 
sometimes  afraid  to  lie  down  to  sleep  if  they  think  there  is 
a  lurking  Black  Boy  in  the  neighbourhood.  Well,  now, 
Arick  is  of  their  own  race  and  language,  only  he  is  a  little 
more  lucky  because  he  has  not  run  away ;  and  how  do  you 
think  that  he  proposed  to  help  them  ?  He  asked  if  he  might 
not  have  a  gun.  ii  What  do  you  want  with  a  gun,  Arick  P  ” 
was  asked.  He  answered  quite  simply,  and  with  his  nice 
good-natured  smile,  that  if  he  had  a  gun  he  would  go  up 
into  the  High  Bush  and  shoot  Black  Boys  as  men  shoot 
pigeons.  He  said  nothing  about  eating  them,  nor  do  I  think 
he  really  meant  to;  I  think  all  he  wanted  was  to  clear 
the  plantation  of  vermin,  as  gamekeepers  at  home  kill  weasels 
or  rats. 

The  other  day  he  was  sent  on  an  errand  to  the  German 
company  where  many  of  the  Black  Boys  live.  It  was  very 
late  when  he  came  home.  He  had  a  white  bandage  round 
his  head,  his  eyes  shone,  and  he  could  scarcely  speak  for 
excitement.  It  seems  some  of  the  Black  Boys  who  were  his 
enemies  at  home  had  attacked  him,  one  with  a  knife.  By  his 
own  account,  he  had  fought  very  well;  but  the  odds  were 
heavy.  The  man  with  the  knife  had  cut  him  both  in  the 
head  and  back ;  he  had  been  struck  down ;  and  if  some  Black 
Boys  of  his  own  side  had  not  come  to  the  rescue,  he  must 
certainly  have  been  killed.  I  am  sure  no  Christmas-box 
could  make  any  of  you  children  so  happy  as  this  fight  made 
Arick.  A  great  part  of  the  next  day  he  neglected  his  work 
to  play  upon  the  one-stringed  harp  and  sing  songs  about  his 
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great  victory.  To-day,  when  he  is  gone  upon  his  holiday, 
he  has  announced  that  he  is  going  back  to  the  German  firm 
to  have  another  battle  and  another  triumph.  I  do  not  think 
he  will  go,  all  the  same,  or  I  should  be  uneasy ;  for  I  do  not 
want  to  have  my  Arick  killed ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  he  begin  this  fight  again,  he  will  be  likely  to  go  on  with 
it  very  far.  For  I  have  seen  him  once  when  he  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  an  enemy. 

It  was  one  of  those  dreadful  days  of  rain,  the  sound  of  it 
like  a  great  waterfall,  or  like  a  tempest  of  wind  blowing 
in  the  forest;  and  there  came  to  our  door  two  runaway  Black 
Boys  seeking  refuge.  In  such  weather  as  that  my  enemy’s 
dog  (as  Shakespeare  says)  should  have  had  a  right  to  shel¬ 
ter.  But  when  Arick  saw  the  two  poor  rogues  coming 
with  their  empty  stomachs  and  drenched  clothes,  one  of 
them  with  a  stolen  cutlass  in  his  hand,  through  that  world 
of  falling  water,  he  had  no  thought  of  any  pity  in  his  heart. 
Crouching  behind  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  verandah,  to 
which  he  clung  with  his  two  hands,  his  mouth  drew  back 
into  a  strange  sort  of  smile,  his  eyes  grew  bigger  and 
bigger,  and  his  whole  face  was  just  like  the  one  word 
MURDER  in  big  capitals. 

But  I  have  told  you  a  great  deal  too  much  about  poor 
Arick’s  savage  nature,  and  now  I  must  tell  you  of  a  great 
amusement  he  had  the  other  day.  There  came  an  English 
ship  of  war  into  the  harbour,  and  the  officers  good-naturedly 
gave  an  entertainment  of  songs  and  dances  and  a  magic 
lantern,  to  which  Arick  and  Austin  were  allowed  to  go.  At 
the  door  of  the  hall  there  were  crowds  of  Black  Boys  waiting 
and  trying  to  peep  in,  as  children  at  home  lie  about  and 
peep  under  the  tent  of  a  circus ;  and  you  may  be  sure  Arick 
was  a  very  proud  person  when  he  passed  them  all  by,  and 
entered  the  hall  with  his  ticket. 

I  wish  I  knew  what  he  thought  of  the  whole  performance ; 
but  a  friend  of  the  lean  man,  who  sat  just  in  front  of  Arick, 
tells  me  what  seemed  to  startle  him  most.  The  first  thing 
was  when  two  of  the  officers  came  out  with  blackened  faces, 
like  minstrels,  and  began  to  dance.  Arick  was  sure  that  they 
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were  really  black,  and  his  own  people,  and  he  was  wonder¬ 
fully  surprised  to  see  them  dance  in  this  new  European  style. 

But  the  great  affair  was  the  magic  lantern.  The  hall  was 
made  quite  dark,  which  was  very  little  to  Arick’s  taste.  He 
sat  there  behind  my  friend,  nothing  to  be  seen  of  him  but 
eyes  and  teeth,  and  his  heart  was  beating  finely  in  his  little 
scarred  breast.  And  presently  there  came  out  of  the  white 
sheet  that  great  big  eye  of  light  that  I  am  sure  all  you 
children  must  have  often  seen.  It  was  quite  new  to  Arick ; 
he  had  no  idea  what  would  happen  next,  and  in  his  fear  and 
excitement  he  laid  hold  with  his  little  slim  black  fingers  like 
a  bird’s  claw  on  the  neck  of  the  friend  in  front  of  him.  All 
through  the  rest  of  the  show,  as  one  picture  followed  another 
on  the  white  sheet,  he  sat  there  grasping  and  clutching,  and 
goodness  knows  whether  he  were  more  pleased  or  frightened. 

Doubtless  it  was  a  very  fine  thing  to  see  all  those  bright 
pictures  coming  out  and  dying  away  again,  one  after  an¬ 
other;  but  doubtless  it  was  rather  alarming  also,  for  how 
was  it  done?  At  last  when  there  appeared  upon  the  screen 
the  head  of  a  black  woman  (as  it  might  he  his  own  mother 
or  sister),  and  this  black  woman  of  a  sudden  began  to  roll 
her  eyes,  the  fear  or  the  excitement,  whichever  it  was,  wrung 
out  of  him  a  loud,  shuddering  sob.  I  think  we  all  ought  to 
admire  his  courage  when,  after  an  evening  spent  in  looking 
at  such  wonderful  miracles,  he  and  Austin  set  out  alone 
through  the  forest  to  the  lean  man’s  house.  It  was  late  at 
night  and  pitch  dark  when  some  of  the  party  overtook  the 
little  white  boy  and  the  big  black  boy,  marching  among  the 
trees  with  their  lantern.  I  have  told  you  this  wood  has  an 
ill  name,  and  all  the  people  of  the  island  believe  it  to  be  full 
of  evil  spirits ;  it  is  a  pretty  dreadful  place  to  walk  in  by  the 
moving  light  of  a  lantern,  with  nothing  about  you  but  a 
curious  whirl  of  shadows,  and  the  black  night  above  and 
beyond.  But  Arick  kept  his  courage  up,  and  I  daresay 
Austin’s  too,  with  a  perpetual  chatter,  so  that  the  people 
coming  after  heard  his  voice  long  before  they  saw  the  shin¬ 
ing  of  the  lantern. 

Tusitala. 
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IV 

TO  AUSTIN  STRONG 

•* 

Vailima,  November  2,  1892. 

My  dear  Austin, — First  and  foremost  I  think  you  will 
be  sorry  to  hear  that  our  poor  friend  Arick  has  gone  back 
to  the  German  firm.  He  had  not  been  working  very  well, 
and  we  had  talked  of  sending  him  off  before ;  but  remember¬ 
ing  how  thin  he  was  when  he  came  here,  and  seeing  what  fat 
little  legs  and  what  a  comfortable  little  stomach  he  had  laid 
on  in  the  meanwhile,  we  found  we  had  not  the  heart.  The 
other  day,  however,  he  set  up  chat  to  Henry,  the  Samoan 
overseer,  asking  him  who  he  was  and  where  he  come  from, 
and  refusing  to  obey  his  orders.  I  was  in  bed  in  the  work¬ 
men’s  house,  having  a  fever.  Uncle  Lloyd  came  over  to  me, 
told  me  of  it,  and  I  had  Arick  sent  up.  I  told  him  I  would 
give  him  another  chance.  He  was  taken  out  and  asked  to 
apologise  to  Henry,  but  he  would  do  no  such  thing.  He 
preferred  to  go  back  to  the  German  firm.  So  we  hired  a 
couple  of  Samoans  who  were  up  here  on  a  visit  to  the  boys 
and  packed  him  off  in  their  charge  to  the  firm,  where  he 
arrived  safely,  and  a  receipt  was  given  for  him  like  a  parcel.* 

Sunday  last  the  Alameda  returned.  Your  mother  was  off 
bright  and  early  with  Palema,  for  it  is  a  very  curious  thing, 
but  is  certainly  the  case,  that  she  was  very  impatient  to  get 
news  of  a  young  person  by  the  name  of  Austin.  Mr.  Gurr 
lent  a  horse  for  the  Captain — it  was  a  pretty  big  horse,  but 
our  handsome  Captain,  as  you  know,  is  a  very  big  Captain 

*  When  Arick  left  us  and  went  back  to  the  German  company,  he  had 
grown  so  fat  and  strong  and  intelligent  that  they  deemed  he  was  made 
for  better  things  than  cotton-picking  or  plantation  work,  and  handed 
him  over  to  their  surveyor,  who  needed  a  man  to  help  him.  I  used 
often  to  meet  him  after  this,  tripping  at  his  master’s  heels  with  the 
theodolite,  or  scampering  about  with  tapes  and  chains  like  a  kitten  with 
a  spool  of  thread.  He  did  not  look  then  as  though  he  were  destined  to 
die  of  a  broken  heart,  though  that  was  his  end  not  so  many  months 
afterward.  The  plantation  manager  told  me  that  Arick  and  a  New 
Ireland  boy  went  crazy  with  home-sickness,  and  died  in  the  hospital 
together. — [L.  O.] 
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indeed.  Now,  do  you  remember  Misifolo — a  tall,  thin  Hovea 
boy  that  came  shortly  before  you  left?  He  had  been  riding 
up  this  same  horse  of  Gurr’s  just  the  day  before,  and  the 
horse  threw  him  off  at  Motootua  corner,  and  cut  his  hip. 
So  Misifolo  called  out  to  the  Captain  as  he  rode  by  that  that 
was  a  very  bad  horse,  that  it  ran  away  and  threw  people 
off,  and  that  he  had  best  be  careful;  and  the  funny  thing  is, 
that  the  Captain  did  not  like  it  at  all.  The  foal  might  as 
well  have  tried  to  run  away  with  Vailima  as  that  horse  with 
Captain  Morse,  which  is  poetry,  as  you  see,  into  the  bar¬ 
gain  ;  but  the  Captain  was  not  at  all  in  that  way  of 
thinking,  and  was  never  really  happy  until  he  had  got  his 
foot  on  ground  again.  It  was  just  then  that  the  horse 
began  to  be  happy  too,  so  they  parted  in  one  mind.  But 
the  horse  is  still  wondering  what  kind  of  piece  of  artillery 
he  had  brought  up  to  Vailima  last  Sunday  morning.  So 
far  it  was  all  right.  The  Captain  was  got  safe  off  the 
wicked  horse,  but  how  was  he  to  get  back  again  to  Apia  and 
the  Alameda ? 

Happy  thought — there  was  Donald,  the  big  pack  horse ! 
The  last  time  Donald  was  ridden  he  had  upon  him  a  hair-pin 
and  a  pea — by  which  I  mean  (once  again  to  drop  into  po¬ 
etry)  you  and  me.  Now  he  was  to  have  a  rider  more  suited  to 
his  size.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  door — he  looked  a  moun¬ 
tain.  A  step-ladder  was  put  alongside  of  him.  The  Captain 
approached  the  step-ladder,  and  he  looked  an  Alp.  I  wasn’t 
as  much  afraid  for  the  horse  as  I  was  for  the  step-ladder, 
but  it  bore  the  strain,  and  with  a  kind  of  sickening  smash 
that  you  might  have  heard  at  Monterey,  the  Captain  de¬ 
scended  to  the  saddle.  Now  don’t  think  that  I  am  exag¬ 
gerating,  but  at  the  moment  when  that  enormous  Captain 
settled  down  upon  Donald,  the  horse’s  hind-legs  gave  visibly 
under  the  strain.  What  the  couple  looked  like,  one  on  top 
of  t’other,  no  words  can  tell  you,  and  your  mother  must 
Ijere  draw  a  picture. — Your  respected  Uncle, 

O  Tusitala. 
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V 

TO  AUSTIN  STRONG 

Vailima,  November  15,  1892. 

My  dear  Austin, — The  new  house  Is  begun.  It  stands 
out  nearly  half  way  over  towards  Pineapple  Cottage — the 
lower  floor  is  laid  and  the  uprights  of  the  wall  are  set  up;  so 
that  the  big  lower  room  wants  nothing  but  a  roof  over  its 
head.  When  it  rains  (as  it  does  mostly  all  the  time)  you 
never  saw  anything  look  so  sorry  for  itself  as  that  room 
left  outside.  Beyond  the  house  there  is  a  work-shed  roofed 
with  sheets  of  iron,  and  in  front,  over  about  half  the  lawn, 
the  lumber  for  the  house  lies  piled.  It  is  about  the  bringing 
up  of  this  lumber  that  I  want  to  tell  you. 

For  about  a  fortnight  there  were  at  work  upon  the  job 
two  German  overseers,  about  a  hundred  Black  Boys,  and 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  draught-oxen.  It  rained  about 
half  the  time,  and  the  road  was  like  lather  for  shaving.  The 
Black  Boys  seemed  to  have  had  a  new  rig-out.  They  had 
almost  all  shirts  of  scarlet  flannel,  and  lavalavas,  the 
Samoan  kilt,  either  of  scarlet  or  light  blue.  As  the  day 
got  warm  they  took  off  the  shirts ;  and  it  was  a  very  curious 
thing,  as  you  went  down  to  Apia  on  a  bright  day,  to  come 
upon  one  tree  after  another  in  the  empty  forest  with  these 
shirts  stuck  among  the  branches  like  vermilion  birds. 

I  observed  that  many  of  the  boys  had  a  very  queer  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  pocket.  This  was  nothing  more  than  a  string  which 
some  of  them  tied  about  their  upper  arms  and  some  about 
their  necks,  and  in  which  they  stuck  their  clay  pipes ;  and 
as  I  don’t  suppose  they  had  anything  else  to  carry,  it  did 
very  well.  Some  had  feathers  in  their  hair,  and  some  long 
stalks  of  grass  through  the  holes  in  their  noses.  I  suppose 
this  was  intended  to  make  them  look  pretty,  poor  dears ;  but 
you  know  what  a  Black  Boy  looks  like,  and  these  Black  Boys, 
for  all  their  blue,  and  their  scarlet,  and  their  grass,  looked 
just  as  shabby  and  small,  and  sad,  and  sorry  for  themselves, 
and  like  sick  monkeys  as  any  of  the  rest. 
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As  you  went  down  the  road  you  came  upon  them  first 
working  in  squads  of  two.  Each  squad  shouldered  a  couple 
of  planks  and  carried  them  up  about  two  hundred  feet,  gave 
them  to  two  others,  and  walked  back  empty-handed  to  the 
places  they  had  started  from.  It  wasn’t  very  hard  work, 
and  they  didn’t  go  about  it  at  all  lively ;  but  of  course,  when 
it  rained,  and  the  mud  was  deep,  the  poor  fellows  were  un- 
happy  enough.  This  was  in  the  upper  part  about  Trood’s. 
Below,  all  the  way  down  to  Tanugamanono,  you  met  the 
bullock-carts  coming  and  going,  each  with  ten  or  twenty 
men  to  attend  upon  it,  and  often  enough  with  one  of  the 
overseers  near.  Quite  a  far  way  off  through  the  forest  you 
could  hear  the  noise  of  one  of  these  carts  approaching.  The 
road  was  like  a  bog,  and  though  a  good  deal  wider  than  it 
was  when  you  knew  it,  so  narrow  that  the  bullocks  reached 
quite  across  it  with  the  span  of  their  big  horns.  To  pass  by, 
it  was  necessary  to  get  into  the  bush  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  bullocks  seemed  to  take  no  interest  in  their  busi¬ 
ness  ;  they  looked  angry  and  stupid,  and  sullen  beyond 
belief ;  and  when  it  came  to  a  heavy  bit  of  the  road  as  often 
as  not  they  would  stop. 

As  long  as  they  were  going,  the  Black  Boys  walked  in 
the  margin  of  the  bush  on  each  side,  pushing  the  cart-wheels 
with  hands  and  shoulders,  and  raising  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  outcry.  It  was  strangely  like  some  very  big  kind  of 
bird.  Perhaps  the  great  flying  creatures  that  lived  upon 
the  earth  long  before  man  came,  if  we  could  have  come  near 
one  of  their  meeting-places,  would  have  given  us  just  such  a 
concert. 

When  one  of  the  bullamacows  *  stopped  altogether  the 
fun  was  highest.  The  bullamacow  stood  on  the  road, 
his  head  fixed  fast  in  the  yoke,  chewing  a  little,  breathing 

*  “  Bulamacow  ”  is  a  word  that  always  amuses  the  visitor  to  Samoa. 
When  the  first  pair  of  cattle  was  brought  to  the  islands,  and  the  natives 
asked  the  missionaries  what  they  must  call  these  strange  creatures,  they 
were  told  that  the  English  name  was  a  “  bull  and  a  cow.”  But  the 
Samoans  thought  that  “  a  bull  and  a  cow  ”  was  the  name  of  each  of  the 
animals,  and  they  soon  corrupted  the  English  words  into  “  bullamacow,” 
which  has  remained  the  name  for  beef  or  cattle  ever  since. — [L.  0] 
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very  hard,  and  showing  in  his  red  eye  that  if  he  could  get 
rid  of  the  yoke  he  would  show  them  what  a  circus  was.  All 
the  Black  Boys  tailed  on  to  the  wheels  and  the  back  of  the 
cart,  stood  there  getting  their  spirits  up,  and  then  of  a 
sudden  set  to  shooing  and  singing  out.  It  was  these 
outbursts  of  shrill  cries  that  it  was  so  curious  to  hear  in 
the  distance.  One  such  stuck  cart  I  came  up  to  and  asked 
what  was  the  worry.  44  Old  fool  bullamacow  stop  same 
place,”  was  the  reply.  I  never  saw  any  of  the  overseers  near 
any  of  the  stuck  carts ;  you  were  a  very  much  better  over¬ 
seer  than  either  of  these. 

While  this  was  going  on,  I  had  to  go  down  to  Apia  five 
or  six  different  times,  and  each  time  there  were  a  hundred 
Black  Boys  to  say  44  Good-morning  ”  to.  This  was  rather 
a  tedious  business;  and,  as  very  few  of  them  answered  at 
all,  and  those  who  did,  only  with  a  grunt  like  a  pig’s,  it 
was  several  times  in  my  mind  to  give  up  this  piece  of 
politeness.  The  last  time  I  went  down,  I  was  almost  decided ; 
but  when  I  came  to  the  first  pair  of  Black  Boys,  and  saw 
them  looking  so  comic  and  so  melancholy,  I  began  the 
business  over  again.  This  time  I  thought  more  of  them 
seemed  to  answer,  and  when  I  got  down  to  the  tail-end  where 
the  carts  were  running,  I  received  a  very  pleasant  surprise, 
for  one  of  the  boys,  who  was  pushing  at  the  back  of  a  cart, 
lifted  up  his  head,  and  called  out  to  me  in  wonderfully  good 
English,  44  You  good  man — always  say  4  Good-morning.’  ” 
It  was  sad  to  think  that  these  poor  creatures  should  think 
so  much  of  a  small  piece  of  civility,  and  strange  that  (think¬ 
ing  so)  they  should  be  so  dull  as  not  to  return  it. 

Uncle  Loins. 
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VI 

TO  AUSTIN  STEONG 

June  18,  1893. 

Respected  Hopkins,* — This  is  to  inform  you  that  the 
Jersey  cow  had  an  elegant  little  cow-calf  Sunday  last. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  rejoicing,  of  course;  but  I  don’t 
know  whether  or  not  you  remember  the  Jersey  cow.  Whatever 
else  she  is,  the  Jersey  cow  is  not  good-natured,  and  Dines, 
who  was  up  here  on  some  other  business,  went  down  to  the 
paddock  to  get  a  hood  and  to  milk  her.  The  hood  is  a  little 
wooden  board  with  two  holes  in  it,  by  which  it  is  hung  from 
her  horns.  I  don’t  know  how  he  got  it  on,  and  I  don’t 
believe  he  does.  Anyway,  in  the  middle  of  the  operation, 
in  came  Bull  Bazett,  with  his  head  down,  and  roaring  like 
the  last  trumpet.  Dines  and  all  his  merry  men  hid  behind 
trees  in  the  paddock,  and  skipped.  Dines  then  got  upon  a 
horse,  plied  his  spurs,  and  cleared  for  Apia.  The  next  time 
he  is  asked  to  meddle  with  our  cows,  he  will  probably  want 
to  know  the  reason  why.  Meanwhile,  there  was  the  cow, 
with  the  board  over  her  eyes,  left  tied  by  a  pretty  long  rope 
to  a  small  tree  in  the  paddock,  and  who  was  to  milk 
her?  She  roared, — I  was  going  to  say  like  a  bull,  but  it 
was  Bazett  who  did  that,  walking  up  and  down,  switching 
his  tail,  and  the  noise  of  the  pair  of  them  was  perfectly 
dreadful. 

Palema  went  up  to  the  Bush  to  call  Lloyd;  and  Lloyd 
came  down  in  one  of  his  know-all-about-it  moods.  “  It  was 
perfectly  simple,”  he  said.  “  The  cow  was  hooded ;  anybody 

*  In  the  letters  that  were  sent  to  Austin  Strong  you  will  be  surprised 
to  see  his  name  change  from  Austin  to  Hoskyns,  and  from  Hopkins  to 
Hutchinson.  It  was  the  penalty  Master  Austin  had  to  pay  for  being  the 
particular  and  bosom  friend  of  each  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  blue¬ 
jackets  that  made  up  the  crew  of  the  British  man-of-war  Curasao;  for, 
whether  it  was  due  to  some  bitter  memories  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  or 
to  some  rankling  reminiscences  of  1812,  that  even  friendship  could  not 
altogether  stifle  (for  Austin  was  a  true  American  boy),  they  annoyed 
him  by  giving  him,  each  one  of  them,  a  separate  name. — [L.  O.] 
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could  milk  her.  All  you  had  to  do  was  to  draw  her  up  to 
the  tree,  and  get  a  hitch  about  it.  So  he  untied  the  cow, 
and  drew  her  up  close  to  the  tree,  and  got  a  hitch  about 
it  right  enough.  And  then  the  cow  brought  her  intellect 
to  bear  on  the  subject,  and  proceeded  to -walk  round  the 
tree  to  get  the  hitch  off. 

Now,  this  is  geometry,  which  you’ll  have  to  learn  some 
day.  The  tree  is  the  centre  of  two  circles.  The  cow  had 
a  “  radius  ”  of  about  two  feet,  and  went  leisurely  round 
a  small  circle ;  the  man  had  a  “  radius  ”  of  about  thirty 
feet,  and  either  he  must  let  the  cow  get  the  hitch  unwound, 
or  else  he  must  take  up  his  two  feet  to  about  the  height  of 
his  eyes,  and  race  round  a  big  circle.  This  was  racing  and 
chasing. 

The  cow  walked  quietly  round  and  round  the  tree  to  un¬ 
wind  herself ;  and  first  Lloyd,  and  then  Palema,  and  then 
Lloyd  again,  scampered  round  the  big  circle,  and  fell,  and 
got  up  again,  and  bounded  like  a  deer,  to  keep  her  hitched. 

It  was  funny  to  see,  but  we  couldn’t  laugh  with  a  good 
heart;  for  every  now  and  then  (when  the  man  who  was  run¬ 
ning  tumbled  down)  the  cow  would  get  a  bit  ahead;  and 

I  promise  you  there  was  then 
no  sound  of  any  laughter,  but 
we  rather  edged  away  toward 
the  gate,  looking  to  see  the 
crazy  beast  loose,  and  charg¬ 
ing  us.  To  add  to  her  at¬ 
tractions,  the  board  had  fallen 
partly  off,  and  only  covered  one 
eye,  giving  her  the  look  of  a 
crazy  old  woman  in  a  Sydney 
slum.  Meanwhile,  the  calf  stood  looking  on,  a  little  per¬ 
plexed,  and  seemed  to  be  saying:  “Well,  now,  is  this  life? 
It  doesn’t  seem  as  if  it  was  all  it  was  cracked  up  to  be.  And 
this  is  my  mamma?  What  a  very  impulsive  lady!” 

All  the  time,  from  the  lower  paddock,  we  could  hear  Ba- 
zett  roaring  like  the  deep  seas,  and  if  we  cast  our  eye  that 
way,  we  could  see  him  switching  his  tail,  as  a  very  angry 
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gentleman  may  sometimes  switch  his  cane.  And  the  Jersey 
would  every  now  and  then  put  up  her  head,  and  low  like 
the  pu  *  for  dinner.  And  take  it  for  all  in  all,  it  was  a  very 
striking  scene.  Poor  Uncle  Lloyd  had  plenty  of  time  to 
regret  having  been  in  such  a  hurry;  so  had  poor  Palema, 
who  was  let  into  the  business,  and  ran  until  he  was  nearly 
dead.  Afterward  Palema  went  and  sat  on  a  gate  where 
your  mother  sketched  him,  and  she  is  going  to  send  you  the 
sketch.  And  the  end  of  it?  Well,  we  got  her  tied  again, 
I  really  don’t  know  how;  and  came  stringing  back  to  the 
house  with  our  tails  between  our  legs.  That  night  at  dinner, 
the  Tamaitai  f  bid  us  tell  the  boys  to  be  very  careful  “  not 
to  frighten  the  cow.”  It  was  too  much ;  the  cow  had  fright¬ 
ened  us  in  such  fine  style  that  we  all  broke  down  and  laughed 
like  mad. 

General  Hoskyns,  there  is  no  further  news,  your  Excel¬ 
lency,  that  I  am  aware  of.  But  it  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  Mr.  Christian  held  his  twenty-fifth  birthday  yesterday 
— a  quarter  of  a  living  century  old ;  think  of  it,  drink  of  it, 
innocent  youth ! — and  asked  down  Lloyd  and  Daplyn  to  a 
feast  at  one  o’clock,  and  Daplyn  went  at  seven,  and  got 
nothing  to  eat  at  all.  Whether  they  had  anything  to  drink, 
I  know  not — no,  not  I;  but  it’s  to  be  hoped  so.  Also,  your 
uncle  Lloyd  has  stopped  smoking,  and  he  doesn’t  like  it  much. 
Also,  that  your  mother  is  most  beautifully  gotten  up  to-day, 
in  a  pink  gown  with  a  topaz  stone  in  front  of  it;  and  is 
really  looking  like  an  angel,  only  that  she  isn’t  like  an  angel 
at  all — only  like  your  mother  herself. 

Also  that  the  Tamaitai  has  been  waxing  the  floor  of  the 
big  room,  so  that  it  shines  in  the  most  ravishing  manner; 
and  then  we  insisted  on  coming  in,  and  she  wouldn’t  let  us, 
and  we  came  anyway,  and  have  made  the  vilest  mess  of  it — ■ 
but  still  it  shines. 

Also,  that  I  am,  your  Excellency’s  obedient  servant, 

Uncle  Louis. 

The  big  conch-shell  that  was  blown  at  certain  hours  every  day.— •, 
[L.  O.] 

•f  Mrs.  R.  L.  S.,  as  she  is  called  in  Samoa,  “  the  lady.” — [L.  O.] 
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VII 

TO  AUSTIN  STRONG 

*.  . 

My  Dear  Hutchinson, — This  is  not  going  to  be  much 
of  a  letter,  so  don’t  expect  what  can’t  be  had.  Uncle  Lloyd 
and  Palema  made  a  malanga  *  to  go  over  the  island  to 
Siumu,  and  Talolo  was  anxious  to  go  also ;  but  how  could 
we  get  along  without  him?  Well,  Misifolo,  the  Maypole, 
set  off  on  Saturday,  and  walked  all  that  day  down  the  island 
to  beyond  Faleasiu  with  a  letter  for  Iopu ;  and  Iopu  and  Tali 
and  Misifolo  rose  very  early  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and 
walked  all  that  day  up  the  island,  and  came  by  seven  at 
night — all  pretty  tired,  and  Misifolo  most  of  all — to  Tanu- 
gamanono.-j*  We  at  Vailima  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the 
marchings  of  the  Saturday  and  Sunday,  but  Uncle  Lloyd 
got  his  boys  and  things  together  and  went  to  bed. 

A  little  after  five  in  the  morning  I  woke  and  took  the 
lantern,  and  went  out  of  the  front  door  and  round  the 
verandahs.  There  was  never  a  spark  of  dawn  in  the  east, 
only  the  stars  looked  a  little  pale ;  and  I  expected  to  find  them 
all  asleep  in  the  workhouse.  But  no !  the  stove  was  roaring, 
and  Talolo  and  Fono,  who  was  to  lead  the  party,  were  stand¬ 
ing  together  talking  by  the  stove,  and  one  of  Fono’s  young 
men  was  lying  asleep  on  the  sofa  in  the  smoking-room, 
wrapped  in  his  lavalava.  I  had  my  breakfast  at  half-past 
five  that  morning,  and  the  bell  rang  before  six,  when  it  was 
just  the  grey  of  dawn.  But  by  seven  the  feast  was  spread — - 
there  was  Iopu  coming  up,  with  Tali  at  his  heels,  and  Misi- 

*  A  visiting  party. 

f  Talolo  was  the  Vailima  cook;  Sina,  his  wife;  Tauilo,  his  mother; 
Mitaele  and  Sosimo,  his  brothers.  Lafaele,  who  was  married  to  Faauma, 
was  a  middle-aged  Futuna  Islander,  and  had  spent  many  years  of  his 
life  on  a  whale-ship,  the  captain  of  which  had  kidnapped  him  when  a 
boy.  Misifolo  was  one  of  the  “  housemaids.”  Iopu  and  Tali,  man  and 
wife,  had  long  been  in  our  service,  but  had  left  it  after  they  had  been 
married  some  time;  but,  according  to  Samoan  ideas,  they  were  none 
the  less  members  of  Tusitala’s  family,  because,  though  they  were  no 
longer  working  for  him,  they  still  owed  him  allegiance.  “  Aunt  Maggie  ” 
is  Mr.  Stevenson’s  mother;  Palema,  Mr.  Graham  Balfour— [L.  O.J 
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folo  bringing  up  the  rear — and  Talolo  could  go  the 
malanga. 

Off  they  set,  with  two  guns  and  three  porters,  and  Fono 
and  Lloyd  and  Palema,  and  Talolo  himself  with  his  best 
Sunday-go-to-meeting  lavalava  rolled  up  under  his  arm, 
and  a  very  sore  foot ;  but  much  he  cared — he  was  smiling 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  would  have  gone  to  Siumu  over  red- 
hot  coals.  Off  they  set  round  the  corner  of  the  cook-house, 
and  into  the  bush  beside  the  chicken-house,  and  so  good-bye 
to  them. 

But  you  should  see  how  Iopu  has  taken  possession ! 

“  Never  saw  a  place  in  such  a  state!  ”  is  written  on  his  face. 

“  In  my  time,”  says  he,  “  we  didn’t  let  things  go  ragging 

along  like  this,  and  I’m  going  to  show  you  fellows.”  The 

first  thing  he  did  was  to  apply  for  a  bar  of  soap,  and  then  he 
set  to  work  washing  everything  (that  had  all  been  washed 
last  Friday  in  the  regular  course).  Then  he  had  the  grass 
cut  all  round  the  cook-house,  and  I  tell  you  but  he  found 
scraps,  and  odds  and  ends,  and  grew  more  angry  and  indig¬ 
nant  at  each  fresh  discovery. 

“  If  a  white  chief  came  up  here  and  smelt  this,  how  would 
you  feel?  ”  he  asked  your  mother.  “It  is  enough  to  breed 
a  sickness !  ” 

And  I  daresay  you  remember  this  was  just  what  your 
mother  had  often  said  to  himself ;  and  did  say  the  day  she 
went  out  and  cried  on  the  kitchen  steps  in  order  to  make 
Talolo  ashamed.  But  Iopu  gave  it  all  out  as  little  new  dis¬ 
coveries  of  his  own.  The  last  thing  was  the  cows,  and  I  tell 
you  he  was  solemn  about  the  cows.  They  were  all  destroyed, 
he  said,  nobody  knew  how  to  milk  except  himself — where  he 
is  about  right.  Then  came  dinner  and  a  delightful  little 
surprise.  Perhaps  you  remember  that  long  ago  I  used  not 
to  eat  mashed  potatoes,  but  had  always  two  or  three  boiled 
in  a  plate.  This  has  not  been  done  for  months,  because  Ta¬ 
lolo  makes  such  admirable  mashed  potatoes  that  I  have 
caved  in.  But  here  came  dinner,  mashed  potatoes  for  your 
mother,  and  the  Tamaitai,  and  then  boiled  potatoes  in  a 
plate  for  me! 
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And  there  is  the  end  of  the  Tale  of  the  return  of  Iopu, 
up  to  date.  Wbat  more  there  may  be  is  in  the  lap  of  the 

eods,  and.  Sir,  I  am  yours  considerably, 
s  Uncle  Louis. 


vm 

T(S  AUSTIN  STRONG 


My  dear  Hoskyns, — I  am  kept  away  in  a  cupboard  be¬ 
cause  everybody  has  the  influenza;  I  never  see  anybody  at 
all,  and  never  do  anything  whatever  except  to  put  ink  on 
paper  up  here  in  my  room.  So  what  can  I  find  to  write 
to  you? — you,  who  are  going  to  school,  and  getting  up  in 
the  morning  to  go  bathing,  and  having  (it  seems  to  me) 
rather  a  fine  time  of  it  in  general? 

You  ask  me  if  we  have  seen  Arick?  Yes,  your  mother  saw 
him  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of  boys,  and  looking  fat  and 
sleek,  and  well-to-do.  I  have  an  idea  that  he  misbehaved 
here  because  he  was  homesick  for  the  other  Black  Boys,  and 
didn’t  know  how  else  to  get  back  to  them.  Well,  he  has  got 
them  now,  and  I  hope  he  likes  it  better  than  I  should. 

I  read  the  other  day  something  that  I  thought  would  in¬ 
terest  so  great  a  sea-bather  as  yourself.  You  know  that 
the  fishes  that  we  see,  and  catch,  go  only  a  certain  way  down 
into  the  sea.  Below  a  certain  depth  there  is  no  life  at  all. 
The  water  is  as  empty  as  the  air  is  above  a  certain  height. 
Even  the  shells  of  dead  fishes  that  come  down  there  are 
crushed  into  nothing  by  the  huge  weight  of  the  water. 
Lower  still,  in  the  places  where  the  sea  is  profoundly  deep, 
it  appears  that  life  begins  again.  People  fish  up  in  dredg¬ 
ing-buckets  loose  rags  and  tatters  of  creatures  that  hang 
together  all  right  down  there  with  the  great  weight  holding 
them  in  one,  but  come  all  to  pieces  as  they  are  hauled  up. 
Just  what  they  look  like,  just  what  they  do  or  feed  upon,  we 
shall  never  find  out.  Only  that  we  have  some  flimsy  fellow- 
creatures  down  in  the  very  bottom  of  the  deep  seas,  and 
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cannot  get  them  up  except  in  tatters.  It  must  be  pretty 
dark  where  they  live,  and  there  are  no  plants  or  weeds,  and 
no  fish  come  down  there,  or  drowned  sailors  either,  from  the 
upper  parts,  because  these  are  all  mashed  to  pieces  by  the 
great  weight  long  before  they  get  so  far,  or  else  come  to  a 
place  where  perhaps  they  float.  But  I  daresay  a  cannon 
sometimes  comes  careering  solemnly  down,  and  circling 
about  like  a  dead  leaf  or  thistledown;  and  then  the  ragged 
fellows  go  and  play  about  the  cannon  and  tell  themselves  all 
kinds  of  stories  about  the  fish  higher  up  and  their  iron 
houses,  and  perhaps  go  inside  and  sleep,  and  perhaps  dream 
of  it  all  like  their  betters. 

Of  course  you  know  a  cannon  down  there  would  be  quite 
light.  Even  in  shallow  water,  where  men  go  down  with  a 
diving-dress,  they  grow  so  light  that  they  have  to  hang 
weights  about  their  necks,  and  have  their  boots  loaded  with 
twenty  pounds  of  lead — as  I  know  to  my  sorrow.  And  with 
all  this,  and  the  helmet,  which  is  heavy  enough  of  itself  to 
any  one  up  here  in  the  thin  air,  they  are  carried  about  like 
gossamers,  and  have  to  take  every  kind  of  care  not  to  be 
upset  and  stood  upon  their  heads.  I  went  down  once  in  the 
dress,  and  speak  from  experience.  But  if  we  could  get  down 
for  a  moment  near  where  the  fishes  are,  we  should  be  in  a 
tight  place.  Suppose  the  water  not  to  crush  us  (which  it 
would),  we  should  pitch  about  in  every  kind  of  direction; 
every  step  we  took  would  carry  us  as  far  as  if  we  had  seven- 
league  boots;  and  we  should  keep  flying  head  over  heels, 
and  top  over  bottom,  like  the  liveliest  clowns  in  the  world. 

Well,  sir,  here  is  a  great  deal  of  words  put  down  upon  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  if  you  think  that  makes  a  letter,  why, 
very  well!  And  if  you  don’t,  I  can’t  help  it.  For  I  have 
nothing  under  heaven  to  tell  you. 

So,  with  kindest  wishes  to  yourself,  and  Louie,  and  Aunt 
Nellie,  believe  me,  your  affectionate  Uncle  Louis. 

Now  here  is  something  more  worth  telling  you.  .  This 
morning  at  six  o’clock  I  saw  all  the  horses  together  in  the 
front  paddock,  and  in  a  terrible  ado  about  something. 
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Presently  I  saw  a  man  with  two  buckets  on  the  march,  and 
knew  where  the  trouble  was — the  cow !  The  whole  lot 
cleared  to  the  gate  but  two — Donald,  the  big  white  horse, 
and  my  Jack.  They  stood 
solitary,  one  here,  one 
there.  I  began  to  get 
interested,  for  I  thought 
Jack  was  off  his  feed.  In 
came  the  man  with  the 
bucket  and  all  the  ruck  of 
curious  horses  at  his  tail. 

Right  round  he  went  to  where  Donald  stood  (D)  and  poured 
out  a  feed,  and  the  majestic  Donald  ate  it,  and  the  ruck  of 
common  horses  followed  the  man.  On  he  went  to  the  second 
station,  Jack’s  (J  in  the  plan),  and  poured  out  a  feed,  and 
the  fools  of  horses  went  in  with  him  to  the  next  place  (A  in 
the  plan).  And  behold  as  the  train  swung  round,  the  last  of 
them  came  curiously  too  near  Jack;  and  Jack  left  his  feed 
and  rushed  upon  this  fool  with  a  kind  of  outcry,  and  the 
fool  fled,  and  Jack  returned  to  his  feed;  and  he  and  Donald 
ate  theirs  with  glory,  while  the  others  were  still  circling 
round  for  fresh  feeds. 

Glory  be  to  the  name  of  Donald  and  to  the  name  of  Jack, 
for  they  had  found  out  where  the  foods  were  poured,  and 
each  took  his  station  and  waited  there,  Donald  at  the  first 
of  the  course  for  his.  Jack  at  the  second  station,  while  all 
the  impotent  fools  ran  round  and  round  after  the  man  with 
his  buckets!  R.  l.  S. 


IX 


TO  AUSTIN  STRONG 


Vailima. 

My  dear  Austin, — Now  when  the  overseer  is  away*  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  report  to  him  anything  serious  that 
goes  on  on  the  plantation. 


..  Wh.le  Austin  was  in  Vailima  many  little  duties  about  the  planta¬ 
tion  feu  to  his  share,  so  that  he  was  often  called  the  “overseer”;  and, 
small  as  he  was,  he  sometimes  took  charge  of  a  couple  of  big  men,  and 
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Early  the  other  afternoon  we  heard  that  Sina’s  foot  was 
very  bad,  and  soon  after  that  we  could  have  heard  her  cries 
as  far  away  as  the  front  balcony.  I  think  Sina  rather  en¬ 
joys  being  ill,  and  makes  as  much  of  it  as  she  possibly  can; 
but  all  the  same  it  was  painful  to  hear  the  cries ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  she  was  at  least  very  uncomfortable.  I  went  up 
twice  to  the  little  room  behind  the  stable,  and  found  her 
lying  on  the  floor,  with  Tali  and  Faauma  and  Talolo  all 
holding  on  different  bits  of  her.  I  gave  her  an  opiate;  but 
whenever  she  was  about  to  go  to  sleep  one  of  these  silly 
people  would  be  shaking  her,  or  talking  in  her  ear,  and  then 
she  would  begin  to  kick  about  again  and  scream. 

Palema  and  Aunt  Maggie  took  horse  and  went  down  to 
Apia  after  the  doctor.  Right  on  their  heels  off  went  Mitaele 
on  Musu  to  fetch  Tauilo,  Talolo’s  mother.  So  here  was  all 
the  island  in  a  bustle  over  Sina’s  foot.  No  doctor  came,  but 
he  told  us  what  to  put  on.  When  I  went  up  at  night  to  the 
little  room,  I  found  Tauilo  there,  and  the  whole  plantation 
boxed  into  the  place  like  little  birds  in  a  nest.  They  were 
sitting  on  the  bed,  they  were  sitting  on  the  table,  the  floor 
was  full  of  them,  and  the  place  as  close  as  the  engine-room 
of  a  steamer.  In  the  middle  lay  Sina,  about  three  parts 
asleep  with  opium;  two  able-bodied  work-boys  were  pulling 
at  her  arms,  and  whenever  she  closed  her  eyes  calling  her  by 
name,  and  talking  in  her  ear.  I  really  didn’t  know  what 
would  become  of  the  girl  before  morning.  Whether  or  not 
she  had  been  very  ill  before,  this  was  the  way  to  make  her 
so,  and  when  one  of  the  work-boys  woke  her  up  again,  I 
spoke  to  him  very  sharply,  and  told  Tauilo  she  must  put  a 
stop  to  it. 

Now  I  suppose  this  was  what  put  it  into  Tauilo’s  head  to 
do  what  she  did  next.  You  remember  Tauilo,  and  what  a 
fine,  tall,  strong,  Madame  Lafarge  sort  of  person  she  is? 
And  you  know  how  much  afraid  the  natives  are  of  the  evil 

went  into  town  with  the  pack-horses.  It  was  not  all  play,  either;  for 
he  had  to  see  that  the  barrels  and  boxes  did  not  chafe  the  horses 
backs,  and  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  come  home  too  last  up  the 
steep  road. — [L.  O.J 
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spirits  in  the  wood,  and  how  they  think  all  sickness  comes 
from  them?  Up  stood  Tauilo,  and  addressed  the  spirit  in 
Sina’s  foot,  and  scolded  it,  and  the  spirit  answered  and 
promised  to  be  a  good  boy  and  go  away.  I  do  not  feel  so 
much  afraid  of  the  demons  after  this.  It  was  Faauma  told 
me  about  it.  I  was  going  out  into  the  pantry  after  soda- 
water,  and  found  her  with  a  lantern  drawing  water  from  the 
tank.  “  Bad  spirit  he  go  away,”  she  told  me. 

“  That’s  first-rate,”  said  I.  “  Do  you  know  what  the 
name  of  that  spirit  was?  His  name  was  tautala  (talking).” 

“  O,  no !  ”  she  said ;  “  his  name  is  Tu .” 

You  might  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  straw.  How 
on  earth  do  you  know  that?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Hear  him  tell  Tauilo,”  she  said. 

As  soon  as  I  heard  that,  I  began  to  suspect  Mrs.  Tauilo 
was  a  little  bit  of  a  ventriloquist;  and  imitating  as  well  as  I 
could  the  sort  of  voice  they  make,  asked  her  if  the  bad  spirit 
did  not  talk  like  that.  Faauma  was  very  much  surprised, 
and  told  me  that  was  just  his  voice. 

Well,  that  was  a  very  good  business  for  the  evening.  The 
people  all  went  away  because  the  demon  was  gone  away, 
and  the  circus  was  over,  and  Sina  was  allowed  to  sleep.  But 
the  trouble  came  after.  There  had  been  an  evil  spirit  in  that 
room  and  his  name  was  Tu.  No  one  could  say  when  he 
might  come  back  again ;  they  all  voted  it  was  Tu  much ;  and 
now  Talolo  and  Sina  have  had  to  be  lodged  in  the  Soldier 
Room.*  As  for  the  little  room  by  the  stable,  there  it  stands 
empty;  it  is  too  small  to  play  soldiers  in,  and  I  do  not  see 
what  we  can  do  with  it,  except  to  have  a  nice  brass  name¬ 
plate  engraved  in  Sydney,  or  in  “  Frisco,”  and  stuck  upon 
the  door  of  it — Mr.  Tu. 

So  you  see  that  ventriloquism  has  its  bad  side  as  well  as 
its  good  sides ;  and  I  don’t  know  that  I  want  any  more  ven¬ 
triloquists  on  this  plantation.  We  shall  have  Tu  in  the 
cook-house  next,  and  then  Tu  in  Lafaele’s,  and  Tu  in  the 
workman’s  cottage ;  and  the  end  of  it  all  will  be  that  we  shall 

*  A  room  set  apart  to  serve  as  the  theatre  for  an  elaborate  war- 
game,  which  was  one  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  favourite  recreations. 
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have  to  take  the  Tamaitai’s  room  for  the  kitchen,  and  my 
room  for  the  boys’  sleeping-house,  and  we  shall  all  have  to 
go  out  and  camp  under  umbrellas. 

Well,  where  you  are  there  may  be  schoolmasters,  but  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  Mr.  Tu ! 

Now,  it’s  all  very  well  that  these  big  people  should  be 
frightened  out  of  their  wits  by  an  old  wife  talking  with  her 
mouth  shut;  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  happen  to  know 
about.  All  the  old  women  in  the  world  might  talk  with  their 
mouths  shut,  and  not  frighten  you  or  me,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  other  things  that  frighten  us  badly.  And  if  we 
only  knew  about  them,  perhaps  we  should  find  them  no  more 
worthy  to  be  feared  than  an  old  woman  talking  with  her 
mouth  shut.  And  the  names  of  some  of  these  things  are 
Death,  and  Pain,  and  Sorrow.  Uncle  Louis. 


TO  AUSTIN  STRONG 


Jan.  27,  1893. 

DEAR  GENERAL  HOSKYNS, — I  have  the  honour  to 
report  as  usual.  Your  giddy  mother  having  gone 
planting  a  flower-garden,  I  am  obliged  to  write  with  my 
own  hand,  and,  of  course,  nobody  will  be  able  to  read  it. 
This  has  been  a  very  mean  kind  of  a  month.  Aunt  Maggie 
left  with  the  influenza.  We  have  heard  of  her  from  Sydney, 
and  she  is  all  right  again ;  but  we  have  inherited  her  in¬ 
fluenza,  and  it  made  a  poor  place  of  Vailima.  We  had 
Talolo,  Mitaele,  Sosimo,  Iopu,  Sina,  Misifolo,  and  myself, 
all  sick  in  bed  at  the  same  time;  and  was  not  that  a  pretty 
dish  to  set  before  the  king!  The  big  hall  of  the  new  house 
having  no  furniture,  the  sick  pitched  their  tents  in  it, — I 
mean  their  mosquito-nets, — like  a  military  camp.  The 
Tamaitai  and  your  mother  went  about  looking  after  them, 
and  managed  to  get  us  something  to  eat.  Henry,  the  good 
boy!  though  he  was  getting  it  himself,  did  housework,  and 
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went  round  at  night  from  one  mosquito-net  to  another, 
praying  with  the  sick.  Sina,  too,  was  as  good  as  gold,  and 
helped  us  greatly.  We  shall  always  like  her  better.  All  the 
time — I  do  not  know  how  they  managed — your  mother 
found  the  time  to  come  and  write  for  me ;  and  for  three  days, 
as  I  had  my  old  trouble  on,  and  had  to  play  dumb  man,  I 
dictated  a  novel  in  the  deaf-and-dumb  alphabet.  But  now 
we  are  all  recovered,  and  getting  to  feel  quite  fit.  A  new 
paddock  has  been  made;  the  wires  come  right  up  to  the  top 
of  the  hill,  pass  within  twenty  yards  of  the  big  clump  of 
flowers  (if  you  remember  that)  and  by  the  end  of  the  pine¬ 
apple  patch.  The  Tamaitai  and  your  mother  and  I  all 
sleep  in  the  upper  story  of  the  new  house;  Uncle  Lloyd  is 
alone  in  the  workman’s  cottage;  and  there  is  nobody  at  all 
at  night  in  the  old  house,  but  ants  and  cats  and  mosquitoes. 
The  whole  inside  of  the  new  house  is  varnished.  It  is  a 
beautiful  golden-brown  by  day,  and  in  lamplight  all  black, 
and  sparkle.  In  the  corner  of  the  hall  the  new  safe  is  built 
in,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  millions  of  pounds  in  it;  but  I  do 
not  think  there  is  much  more  than  twenty  dollars  and  a 
spoon  or  two ;  so  the  man  that  opens  it  will  have  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  for  nothing.  Our  great  fear  is  lest  we  should 
forget  how  to  open  it;  but  it  will  look  just  as  well  if  we 
can’t.  Poor  Misifolo — you  remember  the  thin  boy,  do  you 
not? — had  a  desperate  attack  of  influenza;  and  he  is  in  a 
great  taking.  You  would  not  like  to  be  very  sick  in  some 
savage  place  in  the  islands,  and  have  only  the  savages  to 
doctor  you?  Well,  that  was  just  the  way  he  felt.  “  It  is  all 
very  well,”  he  thought,  “  to  let  these  childish  white  people 
doctor  a  sore  foot  or  a  toothache,  but  this  is  serious — I 
might  die  of  this!  For  goodness’  sake,  let  me  get  away  into 
a  draughty  native  house,  where  I  can  lie  in  cold  gravel,  eat 
green  bananas,  and  have  a  real  grown-up,  tattooed  man  to 
raise  spirits  and  say  charms  over  me.”  A  day  or  two  we 
kept  him  quiet,  and  got  him  much  better.  Then  he  said  he 
must  go.  He  had  had  his  back  broken  in  his  own  island,  he 
said;  it  had  come  broken  again,  and  he  must  go  away  to  a 
native  house,  and  have  it  mended.  “  Confound  your  back  l  ’* 
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said  we;  “  lie  down  in  jour  bed.”  At  last,  one  day,  his  fever 
was  quite  gone,  and  he  could  give  his  mind  to  the  broken 
back  entirely.  He  lay  in  the  hall ;  I  was  in  the  room  alone ; 
all  morning  and  noon  I  heard  him  roaring  like  a  bull  calf, 
so  that  the  floor  shook  with  it.  It  was  plainly  humbug;  it 
had  the  humbugging  sound  of  a  bad  child  crying;  and  about 
two  of  the  afternoon  we  were  worn  out,  and  told  him  he 
might  go.  Off  he  set.  He  was  in  some  kind  of  a  white 
wrapping,  with  a  great  white  turban  on  his  head,  as  pale 
as  clay,  and  walked  leaning  on  a  stick.  But,  O,  he  was  a 
glad  boy  to  get  away  from  these  foolish,  savage,  childish 
white  people,  and  get  his  broken  back  put  right  by  some¬ 
body  with  some  sense.  He  nearly  died  that  night,  and  little 
wonder!  but  he  has  now  got  better  again,  and  long  may  it 
last!  All  the  others  were  quite  good,  trusted  us  wholly,  and 
stayed  to  be  cured  where  they  were.  But  then  he  was  quite 
right,  if  you  look  at  it  from  his  point  of  view;  for,  though 
we  may  be  very  clever,  we  do  not  set  up  to  cure  broken 
backs.  If  a  man  has  his  back  broken,  we  white  people  can 
do  nothing  at  all  but  bury  him.  And  was  he  not  wise,  since 
that  was  his  complaint,  to  go  to  folks  who  could  do  more? 

Best  love  to  yourself,  and  Louie,  and  Aunt  Nellie,  and 
apologies  for  so  dull  a  letter,  from  your  respectful  and 
affectionate  Uncle  Louis. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  REVEREND  DOCTOR  HYDE 
OE  HONOLULU  FROM  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 


EDITORIAL  NOTE 


Father  Damien  : — An  Open  Letter  to  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Hyde  of  Honolulu,  was  originally  given  to  the  public 
in  The  Scots  Observer  of  May  3rd  and  May  10th,  1890. 
The  first  edition  in  book  form  was  a  privately  printed  issue, 
a  pamphlet  of  32  pages.  This  was  printed  at  Sydney,  N.  S. 
W.,  Australia,  and  is  dated  1890,  and  was  distributed  by 
Stevenson  among  his  friends  on  March  27th  of  that  year, 
this  date  being  about  two  weeks  after  the  mailing  of  the 
“  copy  ”  for  the  use  of  the  Observer. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  HYDE 
OF  HONOLULU 

Sydney,  February  35,  1890. 

SIR, — It  may  probably  occur  to  you  that  we  have  met, 
and  visited,  and  conversed,  on  my  side,  with  interest. 
You  may  remember  that  you  have  done  me  several  courte¬ 
sies,  for  which  I  was  prepared  to  be  grateful.  But  there 
are  duties  which  come  before  gratitude,  and  offences  which 
justly  divide  friends,  far  more  acquaintances.  Your  letter 
to  the  Reverend  H.  B.  Gage  is  a  document  which,  in  my 
sight,  if  you  had  filled  me  with  bread  when  I  was  starving, 
if  you  had  sat  up  to  nurse  my  father  when  he  lay  a-dying, 
would  yet  absolve  me  from  the  bonds  of  gratitude.  You 
know  enough,  doubtless,  of  the  process  of  canonisation  to  be 
aware  that,  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Damien, 
there  will  appear  a  man  charged  with  the  painful  office  of 
the  devil’s  advocate.  After  that  noble  brother  of  mine,  and 
of  all  frail  clay,  shall  have  lain  a  century  at  rest,  one  shall 
accuse,  one  defend  him.  The  circumstance  is  unusual  that 
the  devil’s  advocate  should  be  a  volunteer,  should  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  sect  immediately  rival,  and  should  make  haste  to 
take  upon  himself  his  ugly  office  ere  the  bones  are  cold;  un¬ 
usual,  and  of  a  taste  which  I  shall  leave  my  readers  free  to 
qualify;  unusual,  and  to  me  inspiring.  If  I  have  at  all 
learned  the  trade  of  using  words  to  convey  truth  and  to 
arouse  emotion,  you  have  at  last  furnished  me  with  a  sub¬ 
ject.  For  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  mankind  and  the  cause 
of  public  decency  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  not  only 
that  Damien  should  be  righted,  but  that  you  and  your  letter 
should  be  displayed  at  length,  in  their  true  colours,  to  the 
public  eye. 

To  do  this  properly,  I  must  begin  by  quoting  you  at 
large:  I  shall  then  proceed  to  criticise  your  utterance  from 
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several  points  of  view,  divine  and  human,  in  the  course  of 
which  I  shall  attempt  to  draw  again  and  with  more  specifica¬ 
tion  the  character  of  the  dead  saint  whom  it  has  pleased  you 
to  vilify :  so  much  being  done,  I  shall  say  farewell  to  you  for 
ever.  % 

Honolulu,  August  2,  1889. 

“  Rev.  H.  B.  Gage. 

“  Dear  Brother, — In  answer  to  your  inquiries  about  Father  Damien, 
I  can  only  reply  that  we  who  knew  the  man  are  surprised  at  the 
extravagant  newspaper  laudations,  as  if  he  was  a  most  saintly  phi¬ 
lanthropist.  The  simple  truth  is,  he  was  a  coarse,  dirty  man,  head¬ 
strong  and  bigoted.  He  was  not  sent  to  Molokai,  but  went  there  without 
orders;  did  not  stay  at  the  leper  settlement  (before  he  became  one 
himself),  but  circulated  freely  over  the  whole  island  (less  than  half 
the  island  is  devoted  to  the  lepers),  and  he  came  often  to  Honolulu. 
He  had  no  hand  in  the  reforms  and  improvements  inaugurated,  which 
were  the  work  of  our  Board  of  Health,  as  occasion  required  and 
means  were  provided.  He  was  not  a  pure  man  in  his  relations  with 
women,  and  the  leprosy  of  which  he  died  should  be  attributed  to  his 
vices  and  carelessness.  Others  have  done  much  for  the  lepers,  our 
own  ministers,  the  government  physicians,  and  so  forth,  but  never  with 
the  Catholic  idea  of  meriting  eternal  life. — Yours,  etc., 

“C.  M.  Hyde.”* 

To  deal  fitly  with  a  letter  so  extraordinary,  I  must  draw 
at  the  outset  on  my  private  knowledge  of  the  signatory  and 
his  sect.  It  may  offend  others ;  scarcely  you,  who  have  been 
so  busy  to  collect,  so  bold  to  publish,  gossip  on  your  rivals. 
And  this  is  perhaps  the  moment  when  I  may  best  explain  to 
you  the  character  of  what  you  are  to  read:  I  conceive  you 
as  a  man  quite  beyond  and  below  the  reticences  of  civility: 
with  what  measure  you  mete,  with  that  shall  it  be  measured 
you  again;  with  you,  at  last,  I  rejoice  to  feel  the  button  off 
the  foil  and  to  plunge  home.  And  if  in  aught  that  I  shall 
say  I  should  offend  others,  your  colleagues,  whom  I  respect 
and  remember  with  affection,  I  can  but  offer  them  my  re¬ 
gret;  I  am  not  free,  I  am  inspired  by  the  consideration  of 
interests  far  more  large;  and  such  pain  as  can  be  inflicted 
by  anything  from  me  must  be  indeed  trifling  when  compared 
with  the  pain  with  which  they  read  your  letter.  It  is  not 
the  hangman,  but  the  criminal,  that  brings  dishonour  on  the 
house. 

*From  the  Sydney  Presbyterian,  October  26,  1889. 
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You  belong,  sir,  to  a  sect — I  believe  my  sect,  and  that 
in  which  my  ancestors  laboured — which  has  enjoyed,  and 
partly  failed  to  utilise,  an  exceptional  advantage  in  the 
islands  of  Hawaii.  The  first  missionaries  came;  they  found 
the  land  already  self-purged  of  its  old  and  bloody  faith; 
they  were  embraced,  almost  on  their  arrival,  with  en¬ 
thusiasm;  what  troubles  they  supported  came  far  more  from 
whites  than  from  Hawaiians ;  and  to  these  last  they  stood 
(in  a  rough  figure)  in  the  shoes  of  God.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  into  the  degree  or  causes  of  their  failure,  such 
as  it  is.  One  element  alone  is  pertinent,  and  must  here  be 
plainly  dealt  with.  In  the  course  of  their  evangelical  call¬ 
ing,  they — or  too  many  of  them — grew  rich.  It  may  be 
news  to  you  that  the  houses  of  missionaries  are  a  cause  of 
mocking  on  the  streets  of  Honolulu.  It  will  at  least  be  news 
to  you,  that  when  I  returned  your  civil  visit,  the  driver  of 
my  cab  commented  on  the  size,  the  taste,  and  the  comfort 
of  your  home.  It  would  have  been  news  certainly  to  myself, 
had  any  one  told  me  that  afternoon  that  I  should  live  to 
drag  such  matter  into  print.  But  you  see,  sir,  how  you 
degrade  better  men  to  your  own  level ;  and  it  is  needful  that 
those  who  are  to  judge  betwixt  you  and  me,  betwixt  Damien 
and  the  devil’s  advocate,  should  understand  your  letter  to 
have  been  penned  in  a  house  which  could  raise,  and  that  very 
justly,  the  envy  and  the  comments  of  the  passers-by.  I 
think  (to  employ  a  phrase  of  yours  which  I  admire)  it 
“  should  be  attributed  ”  to  you  that  you  have  never  visited 
the  scene  of  Damien’s  life  and  death.  If  you  had,  and  had 
recalled  it,  and  looked  about  your  pleasant  rooms,  even  your 
pen  perhaps  would  have  been  stayed. 

Your  sect  (and  remember,  as  far  as  any  sect  avows  me, 
it  is  mine)  has  not  done  ill  in  a  worldly  sense  in  the  Hawaiian 
Kingdom.  When  calamity  befell  their  innocent  parishioners, 
when  leprosy  descended  and  took  root  in  the  Eight  Islands, 
a  quid  pro  quo  was  to  be  looked  for.  To  that  prosperous 
mission,  and  to  you,  as  one  of  its  adornments,  God  had  sent 
at  last  an  opportunity.  I  know  I  am  touching  here  upon  a 
nerve  acutely  sensitive.  I  know  that  others  of  your  col- 
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leagues  look  back  on  the  inertia  of  your  Church,  and  the 
intrusive  and  decisive  heroism  of  Damien,  with  something 
almost  to  be  called  remorse.  I  am  sure  it  is  so  with  yourself ; 
I  am  persuaded  your  letter  was  inspired  by  a  certain  envy, 
not  essentially  ignoble,  and  the  one  human  trait  to  be  espied 
in  that  performance.  You  were  thinking  of  the  lost  chance, 
the  past  day;  of  that  which  should  have  been  conceived  and 
was  not;  of  the  service  due  and  not  rendered.  Time  was, 
said  the  voice  in  your  ear,  in  your  pleasant  room,  as  you 
sat  raging  and  writing;  and  if  the  words  written  were  base 
beyond  parallel,  the  rage,  I  am  happy  to  repeat — it  is  the 
only  compliment  I  shall  pay  you — the  rage  was  almost  vir¬ 
tuous.  But,  sir,  when  we  have  failed,  and  another  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  when  we  have  stood  by,  and  another  has  stepped  in ; 
when  we  sit  and  grow  bulky  in  our  charming  mansions,  and 
a  plain,  uncouth  peasant  steps  into  the  battle,  under  the 
eyes  of  God,  and  succours  the  afflicted,  and  consoles  the  dying, 
and  is  himself  afflicted  in  his  turn,  and  dies  upon  the  field 
of  honour — the  battle  cannot  be  retrieved  as  your  unhappy 
irritation  has  suggested.  It  is  a  lost  battle,  and  lost  for 
ever.  One  thing  remained  to  you  in  your  defeat — some  rags 
of  common  honour;  and  these  you  have  made  haste  to  cast 
away. 

Common  honour;  not  the  honour  of  having  done  any¬ 
thing  right,  but  the  honour  of  not  having  done  aught  con¬ 
spicuously  foul;  the  honour  of  the  inert:  that  was  what 
remained  to  you.  We  are  not  all  expected  to  be  Damiens; 
a  man  may  conceive  his  duty  more  narrowly,  he  may  love  his 
comfort  better;  and  none  will  cast  a  stone  at  him  for  that. 
But  will  a  gentleman  of  your  reverend  profession  allow  me 
an  example  from  the  fields  of  gallantry?  When  two  gentle¬ 
men  compete  for  the  favour  of  a  lady,  and  the  one  succeeds 
and  the  other  is  rejected,  and  (as  will  sometimes  happen) 
matter  damaging  to  the  successful  rival’s  credit  reaches  the 
ear  of  the  defeated,  it  is  held  by  plain  men  of  no  pretensions 
that  his  mouth  is,  in  the  circumstance,  almost  necessarily 
closed.  Your  Church  and  Damien’s  were  in  Hawaii  upon  a 
rivalry  to  do  well;  to  help,  to  edify,  to  set  divine  examples. 
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You  having  (in  one  huge  instance)  failed,  and  Damien  suc¬ 
ceeded,  I  marvel  it  should  not  have  occurred  to  you  that  you 
were  doomed  to  silence;  that  when  you  had  been  outstripped 
in  that  high  rivalry,  and  sat  inglorious  in  the  midst  of  your 
well-being,  in  your  pleasant  room — and  Damien,  crowned 
with  glories  and  honours,  toiled  and  rotted  in  that  pigsty 
of  his  under  the  cliffs  of  Kalawao — you,  the  elect  who  would 
not,  were  the  last  man  on  earth  to  collect  and  propagate 
gossip  on  the  volunteer  who  would  and  did. 

I  think  I  see  you — for  I  try  to  see  you  in  the  flesh  as  I 
write  these  sentences — I  think  I  see  you  leap  at  the  word 
pigsty,  a  hyperbolical  expression  at  the  best.  “  He  had 
no  hand  in  the  reforms,”  he  was  “  a  coarse,  dirty  man  ” ; 
these  were  your  own  words ;  and  you  may  think  it  possible 
that  I  am  come  to  support  you  with  fresh  evidence.  In  a 
sense,  it  is  even  so.  Damien  has  been  too  much  depicted 
with  a  conventional  halo  and  conventional  features ;  so  drawn 
by  men  who  perhaps  had  not  the  eye  to  remark  or  the  pen 
to  express  the  individual;  or  who  perhaps  were  only  blinded 
and  silenced  by  generous  admiration,  such  as  I  partly  envy 
for  myself — such  as  you,  if  your  soul  were  enlightened, 
would  envy  on  your  bended  knees.  It  is  the  least  defect 
of  such  a  method  of  portraiture  that  it  makes  the  path 
easy  for  the  devil’s  advocate,  and  leaves  for  the  misuse  of 
the  slanderer  a  considerable  field  of  truth.  For  the  truth 
that  is  suppressed  by  friends  is  the  readiest  weapon  of  the 
enemy.  The  world,  in  your  despite,  may  perhaps  owe  you 
something,  if  your  letter  be  the  means  of  substituting  once 
for  all  a  credible  likeness  for  a  wax  abstraction.  For,  if  that 
world  at  all  remember  you,  on  the  day  when  Damien  of 
Molokai  shall  be  named  Saint,  it  will  be  in  virtue  of  one 
work :  your  letter  to  the  Reverend  H.  B.  Gage. 

You  may  ask  on  what  authority  I  speak.  It  was  my  in¬ 
clement  destiny  to  become  acquainted,  not  with  Damien,  but 
with  Dr.  Hyde.  When  I  visited  the  lazaretto  Damien  was 
already  in  his  resting  grave.  But  such  information  as  I 
have,  I  gathered  on  the  spot  in  conversation  with  those  who 
knew  him  well  and  long:  some  indeed  who  revered  his  mem- 
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ory;  but  others  who  had  sparred  and  wrangled  with  him, 
who  beheld  him  with  no  halo,  who  perhaps  regarded  him 
with  small  respect,  and  through  whose  unprepared  and 
scarcely  partial  communications  the  plain,  human  features 
of  the  man  shone  on  me  convincingly.  These  gave  me  what 
knowledge  I  possess ;  and  I  learnt  it  in  that  scene  where  it 
could  be  most  completely  and  sensitively  understood — Kala¬ 
wao,  which  you  have  never  visited,  about  which  you  have 
never  so  much  as  endeavoured  to  inform  yourself :  for,  brief 
as  your  letter  is  you  have  found  the  means  to  stumble  into 
that  confession.  “  Less  than  one-half  of  the  island,”  you 
say,  “  is  devoted  to  the  lepers.”  Molokai — “  Molokai 
ahina the  “  grey,”  lofty,  and  most  desolate  island — along 
all  its  northern  side  plunges  a  front  of  precipice  into  a  sea 
of  unusual  profundity.  This  range  of  cliff  is,  from  east  to 
west,  the  true  end  and  frontier  of  the  island.  Only  in  one 
spot  there  projects  into  the  ocean  a  certain  triangular  and 
rugged  down,  grassy,  stony,  windy,  and  rising  in  the  midst 
into  a  hill  with  a  dead  crater;  the  whole  bearing  to  the  cliff 
that  overhangs  it  somewhat  the  same  relation  as  a  bracket 
to  a  wall.  With  this  hint  you  will  now  be  able  to  pick  out 
the  leper  station  on  a  map;  you  will  be  able  to  judge  how 
much  of  Molokai  is  thus  cut  off  between  the  surf  and  pre¬ 
cipice,  whether  less  than  a  half,  or  less  than  a  quarter,  or 
a  fifth,  or  a  tenth — or  say,  a  twentieth;  and  the  next  time 
you  burst  into  print  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  share  with 
us  the  issue  of  your  calculations. 

I  imagine  you  to  be  one  of  those  persons  who  talk  with 
cheerfulness  of  that  place  which  oxen  and  wainropes  could 
not  drag  you  to  behold.  You,  who  do  not  even  know  its 
situation  on  the  map,  probably  denounce  sensational  descrip¬ 
tions,  stretching  your  limbs  the  while  in  your  pleasant  par¬ 
lour  on  Beretania  Street.  When  I  was  pulled  ashore  there 
one  early  morning,  there  sat  with  me  in  the  boat  two  sisters, 
bidding  farewell  (in  humble  imitation  of  Damien)  to  the 
lights  and  j  oys  of  human  life.  One  of  these  wept  silently ; 
I  could  not  withhold  myself  from  joining  her.  Had  you 
been  there,  it  is  my  belief  that  nature  would  have  triumphed 
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even  in  you;  and  as  the  boat  drew  but  a  little  nearer,  and 
you  beheld  the  stairs  crowded  with  abominable  deformations 
of  our  common  manhood,  and  saw  yourself  landing  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  population  as  only  now  and  then  surrounds 
us  in  the  horror  of  a  nightmare — what  a  haggard  eye  you 
would  have  rolled  over  your  reluctant  shoulder  towards  the 
house  on  Beretania  Street !  Had  you  gone  on ;  had  you 
found  every  fourth  face  a  blot  upon  the  landscape;  had  you 
visited  the  hospital  and  seen  the  butt-ends  of  human  beings 
lying  there  almost  unrecognisable,  but  still  breathing,  still 
thinking,  still  remembering ;  you  would  have  understood  that 
life  in  the  lazaretto  is  an  ordeal  from  which  the  nerves  of 
a  man’s  spirit  shrink,  even  as  his  eye  quails  under  the 
brightness  of  the  sun;  you  would  have  felt  it  was  (even  to¬ 
day)  a  pitiful  place  to  visit  and  a  hell  to  dwell  in.  It  is  not 
the  fear  of  possible  infection.  That  seems  a  little  thing  when 
compared  with  the  pain,  the  pity,  and  the  disgust  of  the 
visitor’s  surroundings,  and  the  atmosphere  of  affliction,  dis¬ 
ease,  and  physical  disgrace  in  which  he  breathes.  I  do  not 
think  I  am  a  man  more  than  usually  timid ;  but  I  never  recall 
the  days  and  nights  I  spent  upon  that  island  promontory 
(eight  days  and  seven  nights),  without  heartfelt  thankful¬ 
ness  that  I  am  somewhere  else.  I  find  in  my  diary  that  I 
speak  of  my  stay  as  a  “  grinding  experience  ” :  I  have  once 
jotted  in  the  margin,  “  Harrowing  is  the  word  ”;  and  when 
the  Mol'olii  bore  me  at  last  towards  the  outer  world,  I  kept 
repeating  to  myself,  with  a  new  conception  of  their  preg¬ 
nancy,  those  simple  words  of  the  song — 

“’Tis  the  most  distressful  country  that  ever  yet  was  seen.” 

And  observe:  that  which  I  saw  and  suffered  from  was  a 
settlement  purged,  bettered,  beautified ;  the  new  village 
built,  the  hospital  and  the  Bishop-Home  excellently  ar¬ 
ranged;  the  sisters,  the  doctor,  and  the  missionaries,  all  in¬ 
defatigable  in  their  noble  tasks.  It  was  a  different  place 
when  Damien  came  there,  and  made  his  great  renunciation, 
and  slept  that  first  night  under  a  tree  amidst  his  rotting 
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brethren :  alone  with  pestilence ;  and  looking  forward  (with 
what  courage,  with  what  pitiful  sinkings  of  dread,  God  only 
knows)  to  a  lifetime  of  dressing  sores  and  stumps. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  I  am  too  sensitive,  that  sights  as 
painful  abound  in  cancer  hospitals  and  are  confronted  daily 
by  doctors  and  nurses.  I  have  long  learned  to  admire  and 
envy  the  doctors  and  the  nurses.  But  there  is  no  cancer 
hospital  so  large  and  populous  as  Kalawao  and  Kalaupapa ; 
and  in  such  a  matter  every  fresh  case,  like  every  inch  of 
length  in  the  pipe  of  an  organ,  deepens  the  note  of  the  im¬ 
pression;  for  what  daunts  the  onlooker  is  that  monstrous 
sum  of  human  suffering  by  which  he  stands  surrounded. 
Lastly,  no  doctor  or  nurse  is  called  upon  to  enter  once  for 
all  the  doors  of  that  gehenna ;  they  do  not  say  farewell,  they 
need  not  abandon  hope,  on  its  sad  threshold;  they  but  go 
for  a  time  to  their  high  calling,  and  can  look  forward  as 
they  go  to  relief,  to  recreation,  and  to  rest.  But  Damien 
shut  to  with  his  own  hand  the  doors  of  his  own  sepulchre. 

I  shall  now  extract  three  passages  from  my  diary  at 
Kalawao. 

A.  “  Damien  is  dead  and  already  somewhat  ungratefully 
remembered  in  the  field  of  his  labours  and  sufferings.  *  He 
was  a  good  man,  but  very  officious,’  says  one.  Another  tells 
me  he  had  fallen  (as  other  priests  so  easily  do)  into  some¬ 
thing  of  the  ways  and  habits  of  thought  of  a  Kanaka ;  but 
he  had  the  wit  to  recognise  the  fact,  and  the  good  sense  to 
laugh  at  ”  [over]  “  it.  A  plain  man  it  seems  he  was ;  I  can¬ 
not  find  he  was  a  popular.” 

B.  “  After  Ragsdale’s  death  ”  [Ragsdale  was  a  famous 
Luna,  or  overseer  of  the  unruly  settlement]  “  there  followed 
a  brief  term  of  office  by  Father  Damien  which  served  only  to 
publish  the  weakness  of  that  noble  man.  He  was  rough  in 
his  ways,  and  he  had  no  control.  Authority  was  relaxed; 
Damien’s  life  was  threatened,  and  he  was  soon  eager  to 
resign.” 

C.  “  Of  Damien  I  begin  to  have  an  idea.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  the  peasant  class,  certainly  of  the  peas¬ 
ant  type:  shrewd;  ignorant  and  bigoted,  yet  with  an  open 
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mind,  and  capable  of  receiving  and  digesting  a  reproof  if  it 
were  bluntly  administered ;  superbly  generous  in  the  least 
thing  as  well  as  in  the  greatest,  and  as  ready  to  give  his  last 
shirt  (although  not  without  human  grumbling)  as  he  had 
been  to  sacrifice  his  life;  essentially  indiscreet  and  officious, 
which  made  him  a  troublesome  colleague ;  domineering  in  all 
bis  ways,  which  made  him  incurably  unpopular  with  the 
Kanakas,  but  yet  destitute  of  real  authority,  so  that  his 
boys  laughed  at  him  and  he  must  carry  out  his  wishes  by 
the  means  of  bribes.  He  learned  to  have  a  mama  for  doctor¬ 
ing;  and  set  up  the  Kanakas  against  the  remedies  of  his 
regular  rivals:  perhaps  (if  anything  matter  at  all  in  the 
treatment  of  such  a  disease)  the  worst  thing  that  he  did, 
and  certainly  the  easiest.  The  best  and  worst  of  the  man 
appear  very  plainly  in  his  dealings  with  Mr.  Chapman  s 
money;  he  had  originally  laid  it  out”  [intended  to  lay  it 
out!  “  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  Catholics,  and  even  so  not 
wisely ;  but  after  a  long,  plain  talk,  he  admitted  his  error 
fully  and  revised  the  list.  The  sad  state  of  the  boys  borne, 
is  in  part  the  result  of  his  lack  of  control;  in  part,  ot  his 
own  slovenly  ways  and  false  ideas  of  hygiene.  Brother 
officials  used  to  call  it  ‘  Damien’s  Chinatown.  Well,  they 
would  say,  ‘  your  Chinatown  keeps  growing.’  And  he  would 
laugh  with  perfect  good-nature,  and  adhere  to  his  errors 
with  perfect  obstinacy.  So  much  I  have  gathered  of  truth 
about  this  plain,  noble  human  brother  and  father  of  ours , 
his  imperfections  are  the  traits  of  his  face,  y  w  ic  we 
know  him  for  our  fellow;  his  martyrdom  and  his  example 
nothing  can  lessen  or  annul;  and  only  a  person  here  on  the 
spot  can  properly  appreciate  their  greatness. 

I  have  set  down  these  private  passages,  as  you  perceive, 
without  correction;  thanks  to  you  the  public  has ? them  in 
their  bluntness.  They  are  almost  a  list  of  the  man  s  faults, 
for  it  is  rather  these  that  I  was  seeking:  with  his  virtues, 
with  the  heroic  profile  of  his  life  I  and  the  world  were  al¬ 
ready  sufficiently  acquainted.  I  was  besides  a  little  su 
picious  of  Catholic  testimony;  in  no  ill  sense,  butmery 
because  Damien’s  admirers  and  disciples  were  the  least  likely 
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to  be  critical.  I  know  you  will  be  more  suspicious  still;  and 
the  facts  set  down  above  were  one  and  all  collected  from  the 
lips  of  Protestants  who  had  opposed  the  father  in  his  life. 
Yet  I  am  strangely  deceived,  or  they  build  up  the  image  of 
a  man,  with  all  his  weaknesses,  essentially  heroic,  and  alive 
with  rugged  honesty,  generosity,  and  mirth. 

Take  it  for  what  it  is,  rough  private  jottings  of  the 
worst  sides  of  Damien’s  character,  collected  from  the  lips  of 
those  who  had  laboured  with  and  (in  your  own  phrase) 
“  knew  the  man  ” ; — though  I  question  whether  Damien 
would  have  said  that  he  knew  you.  Take  it,  and  observe 
with  wonder  how  well  you  were  served  by  your  gossips,  how 
ill  by  your  intelligence  and  sympathy ;  in  how  many  points 
of  fact  we  are  at  one,  and  how  widely  our  appreciations 
vary.  There  is  something  wrong  here;  either  with  you  or 
me.  It  is  possible,  for  instance,  that  you,  who  seem  to  have 
so  many  ears  in  Kalawao,  had  heard  of  the  affair  of  Mr. 
Chapman’s  money,  and  were  singly  struck  by  Damien’s  in¬ 
tended  wrong-doing.  I  was  struck  with  that  also,  and  set 
it  fairly  down ;  but  I  was  struck  much  more  by  the  fact  that 
he  had  the  honesty  of  mind  to  be  convinced.  I  may  here  tell 
you  that  it  was  a  long  business;  that  one  of  his  colleagues 
sat  with  him  late  into  the  night  multiplying  arguments  and 
accusations ;  that  the  father  listened  as  usual  with  “  perfect 
good-nature  and  perfect  obstinacy  ” ;  but  at  the  last,  when 
he  was  persuaded — u  Yes,”  said  he,  “  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you ;  you  have  done  me  a  service ;  it  would  have 
been  a  theft.”  There  are  many  (not  Catholics  merely)  who 
require  their  heroes  and  saints  to  be  infallible ;  to  these  the 
story  will  be  painful;  not  to  the  true  lovers,  patrons,  and 
servants  of  mankind. 

And  I  take  it,  this  is  a  type  of  our  division ;  that  you  are 
one  of  those  who  have  an  eye  for  faults  and  failures;  that 
you  take  a  pleasure  to  find  and  publish  them ;  and  that,  hav¬ 
ing  found  them,  you  make  haste  to  forget  the  overvailing 
virtues  and  the  real  success  which  had  alone  introduced  them 
to  your  knowledge.  It  is  a  dangerous  frame  of  mind.  That 
you  may  Understand  how  dangerous,  and  into  what  a  situa- 
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tion  it  has  already  brought  you,  we  will  (if  you  please)  go 
hand-in-hand  through  the  different  phrases  of  your  letter, 
and  candidly  examine  each  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
truth,  its  appositeness,  and  its  charity. 

Damien  was  coarse. 

It  is  very  possible.  You  make  us  sorry  for  the  lepers 
who  had  only  a  coarse  old  peasant  for  their  friend  and 
father.  But  you,  who  were  so  refined,  why  were  you  not 
there,  to  cheer  them  with  the  lights  of  culture?  Or  may  I 
remind  you  that  we  have  some  reason  to  doubt  if  John  the 
Baptist  were  genteel;  and  in  the  case  of  Peter,  on  whose 
career  you  doubtless  dwell  approvingly  in  the  pulpit,  no 
doubt  at  all  he  was  a  “  coarse,  headstrong  ”  fisherman !  Yet 
even  in  our  Protestant  Bibles  Peter  is  called  Saint. 

Damien  was  dirty. 

He  was.  Think  of  the  poor  lepers  annoyed  with  this  dirty 
comrade !  But  the  clean  Dr.  Hyde  was  at  his  food  in  a  fine 
house. 

Damien  was  headstrong. 

I  believe  you  are  right  again;  and  I  thank  God  for  his 
strong  head  and  heart. 

Damien  was  bigoted. 

I  am  not  fond  of  bigots  myself,  because  they  are  not  fond 
of  me.  But  what  is  meant  by  bigotry,  that  we  should  regard 
it  as  a  blemish  in  a  priest?  Damien  believed  his  own  religion 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  peasant  or  a  child;  as  I  would  I 
could  suppose  that  you  do.  For  this,  I  wonder  at  him  some 
way  off;  and  had  that  been  his  only  character,  should  have 
avoided  him  in  life.  But  the  point  of  interest  in  Damien, 
which  has  caused  him  to  be  so  much  talked  about  and  made 
him  at  last  the  subject  of  your  pen  and  mine,  was  that,  in 
him,  his  bigotry,  his  intense  and  narrow  faith,  wrought 
potently  for  good,  and  strengthened  him  to  be  one  of  the 
world’s  heroes  and  exemplars. 
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Damien  was  not  sent  to  Molokai,  but  went  there  vXth'out 
orders. 

Is  this  a  misreading?  or  do  you  really  mean  the  words  for 
blame?  I  have  heard  Christ,  in  the  pulpits  of  our  Church, 
held  up  for  imitation  on  the  ground  that  His  sacrifice  was 
voluntary.  Does  Dr.  Hyde  think  otherwise? 

Damien  did,  not  stay  at  the  settlement,  etc. 

It  is  true  he  was  allowed  many  indulgences.  Am  I  to 
understand  that  you  blame  the  father  for  profiting  by  these, 
or  the  officers  for  granting  them?  In  either  case,  it  is  a 
mighty  Spartan  standard  to  issue  from  the  house  on  Bere- 
tania  Street ;  and  I  am  convinced  you  will  find  yourself  with 
few  supporters. 

Damien  had  no  hand  in  the  reforms,  etc. 

I  think  even  you  will  admit  that  I  have  already  been  frank 
in  my  description  of  the  man  I  am  defending ;  but  before  I 
take  you  up  upon  this  head,  I  will  be  franker  still,  and  tell 
you  that  perhaps  nowhere  in  the  world  can  a  man  taste  a 
more  pleasurable  sense  of  contrast  than  when  he  passes 
from  Damien’s  “  Chinatown  ”  at  Kalawao  to  the  beautiful 
Bishop-Home  at  Kalaupapa.  At  this  point,  in  my  desire 
to  make  all  fair  for  you,  I  will  break  my  rule  and  adduce 
Catholic  testimony.  Here  is  a  passage  from  my  diary  about 
my  visit  to  the  Chinatown,  from  which  you  will  see  how  it  is 
(even  now)  regarded  by  its  own  officials:  “We  went  round 
all  the  dormitories,  refectories,  etc. — dark  and  dingy 
enough,  with  a  superficial  cleanliness,  which  he  ”  [Mr. 
Dutton,  the  lay  brother]  “  did  not  seek  to  defend.  *  It  is 
almost  decent,’  said  he ;  ‘  the  sisters  will  make  that  all  right 
when  we  get  them  here.’  ”  And  yet  I  gathered  it  was  al¬ 
ready  better  since  Damien  was  dead,  and  far  better  than 
when  he  was  there  alone  and  had  his  own  (not  always  ex¬ 
cellent)  way.  I  have  now  come  far  enough  to  meet  you  on 
a  common  ground  of  fact;  and  I  tell  you  that,  to  a. mind 
not  prejudiced  by  jealousy,  all  the  reforms  of  the  lazaretto, 
and  even  those  which  he  most  vigorously  opposed,  are  prop- 
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erly  the  work  of  Damien.  They  are  the  evidence  of  his 
success ;  they  are  what  his  heroism  provoked  from  the  reluc¬ 
tant  and  the  careless.  Many  were  before  him  in  the  field; 
Mr.  Meyer,  for  instance,  of  whose  faithful  work  we  hear  too 
little :  there  have  been  many  since ;  and  some  had  more 
worldly  wisdom,  though  none  had  more  devotion,  than  our 
saint.  Before  his  day,  even  you  will  confess,  they  had  ef¬ 
fected  little.  It  was  his  part,  by  one  striking  act  of  martyr¬ 
dom,  to  direct  all  men’s  eyes  on  that  distressful  country.  At 
a  blow,  and  with  the  price  of  his  life,  he  made  the  place 
illustrious  and  public.  And  that,  if  you  will  consider 
largely,  was  the  one  reform  needful;  pregnant  of  all  that 
should  succeed.  It  brought  money;  it  brought  (best  in¬ 
dividual  addition  of  them  all)  the  sisters;  it  brought  super¬ 
vision,  for  public  opinion  and  public  interest  landed  with  the 
man  at  Kalawao.  If  ever  any  man  brought  reforms,  and 
died  to  bring  them,  it  was  he.  There  is  not  a  clean  cup  or 
towel  in  the  Bishop-Home,  but  dirty  Damien  washed  it. 

Damien  was  not  a  pure  man  in  his  relations  with 
women,  etc. 

How  do  you  know  that?  Is  this  the  nature  of  the  con¬ 
versation  in  that  house  on  Beretania  Street  which  the  cab¬ 
man  envied,  driving  past? — racy  details  of  the  misconduct 
of  the  poor  peasant  priest,  toiling  under  the  cliffs  of 
Molokai? 

Many  have  visited  the  station  before  me;  they  seem  not 
to  have  heard  the  rumour.  When  I  was  there  I  heard  many 
shocking  tales,  for  my  informants  were  men  speaking  with 
the  plainness  of  the  laity ;  and  I  heard  plenty  of  complaints 
of  Damien.  Why  was  this  never  mentioned?  and  how  came 
it  to  you  in  the  retirement  of  your  clerical  parlour? 

But  I  must  not  even  seem  to  deceive  you.  This  scandal, 
when  I  read  it  in  your  letter,  was  not  new  to  me.  I  had 
heard  it  once  before;  and  I  must  tell  you  how.  There  came 
to  Samoa  a  man  from  Honolulu ;  he,  in  a  public-house  on  the 
beach,  volunteered  the  statement  that  Damien  had  con¬ 
tacted  the  disease  from  having  connection  with  the  female 
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lepers  and  I  find  a  joy  in  telling  you  how  the  report  was 
welcomed  in  a  public-house.  A  man  sprang  to  his  feet;  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  give  his  name,  but  from  what  I  heard 
I  doubt  if  you  would  care  to  have  him  to  dinner  in  Bere- 

tania  Street.  “You  miserable  little  - ” '(here  is  a  word 

I  dare  not  print,  it  would  so  shock  your  ears).  “  You  mis¬ 
erable  little  - ,”  he  cried,  “  if  the  story  were  a  thousand 

times  true,  can’t  you  see  you  are  a  million  times  a  lower - 

for  daring  to  repeat  it?”  I  wish  it  could  be  told  of  you 
that  when  the  report  reached  you  in  your  house,  perhaps 
after  family  worship,  you  had  found  in  your  soul  enough 
holy  anger  to  receive  it  with  the  same  expressions :  ay,  even 
with  that  one  which  I  dare  not  print ;  it  would  not  need  to 
have  been  blotted  away,  like  Uncle  Toby’s  oath,  by  the  tears 
of  the  recording  angel ;  it  would  have  been  counted  to  you 
for  your  brightest  righteousness.  But  you  have  deliberately 
chosen  the  part  of  the  man  from  Honolulu,  and  you  have 
played  it  with  improvements  of  your  own.  The  man  from 
Honolulu — miserable  leering  creature — communicated  the 
tale  to  a  rude  knot  of  beach-combing  drinkers  in  a  public- 
house,  where  (I  will  so  far  agree  with  your  temperance  opin¬ 
ions)  man  is  not  always  at  his  noblest;  and  the  man  from 
Honolulu  had  himself  been  drinking — drinking,  we  may 
charitably  fancy,  to  excess.  It  was  to  your  “  Dear  Brother, 
the  Reverend  H.  B.  Gage,”  that  you  chose  to  communicate 
the  sickening  story;  and  the  blue  ribbon  which  adorns  your 
portly  bosom  forbids  me  to  allow  you  the  extenuating  plea 
that  you  were  drunk  when  it  was  done.  Your  “  dear 
brother  a  brother  indeed — made  haste  to  deliver  up  your 
letter  (as  a  means  of  grace,  perhaps)  to  the  religious 
papers;  where,  after  many  months,  I  found  and  read  and 
vondered  at  it;  and  whence  I  have  now  reproduced  it  for 
the  wonder  of  others.  And  you  and  your  dear  brother  have, 
by  this  cycle  of  operations,  built  up  a  contrast  very  edify¬ 
ing  to  examine  in  detail.  The  man  whom  you  would  not 
care  to  have  to  dinner,  on  the  one  side;  on  the  other,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Hyde  and  the  Reverend  H.  B.  Gage :  the  Apia 
bar-room,  the  Honolulu  manse. 
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But  I  fear  you  scarce  appreciate  how  you  appear  to  your 
fellow-men ;  and  to  bring  it  home  to  you,  I  will  suppose  your 
story  to  be  true.  I  will  suppose — and  God  forgive  me  for 
supposing  it — that  Damien  faltered  and  stumbled  in  his 
narrow  path  of  duty ;  I  will  suppose  that,  in  the  horror  of 
his  isolation,  perhaps  in  the  fever  of  incipient  disease,  he, 
who  was  doing  so  much  more  than  he  had  sworn,  failed  in 
the  letter  of  his  priestly  oath — he,  who  was  so  much  a  better 
man  than  either  you  or  me,  who  did  what  we  have  never 
dreamed  of  daring — he  too  tasted  of  our  common  frailty. 
“  O,  Iago,  the  pity  of  it !  ”  The  least  tender  should  be 
moved  to  tears ;  the  most  incredulous  to  prayer.  And  all 
that  you  could  do  was  to  pen  your  letter  to  the  Reverend 
H.  B.  Gage! 

Is  it  growing  at  all  clear  to  you  what  a  picture  you  have 
drawn  of  your  own  heart  ?  I  will  try  yet  once  again  to  make 
it  clearer.  You  had  a  father:  suppose  this  tale  were  about 
him,  and  some  informant  brought  it  to  you,  proof  in  hand: 
I  am  not  making  too  high  an  estimate  of  your  emotional 
nature  when  I  suppose  you  would  regret  the  circumstance? 
that  you  would  feel  the  tale  of  frailty  the  more  keenly  since 
it  shamed  the  author  of  your  days?  and  that  the  last  thing 
you  would  do  would  be  to  publish  it  in  the  religious  press? 
Well,  the  man  who  tried  to  do  what  Damien  did,  is  my 
father,  and  the  father  of  the  man  in  the  Apia  bar,  and  the 
father  of  all  who  love  goodness;  and  he  was  your  father 
too,  if  God  had  given  you  grace  to  see  it. 
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“'Vixerunt  nonnulli  in  agris,  delectati  re  sua  familiar!. 
His  idem  propositum  fuit  quod  regibus,  ut  ne  qua  re  ager- 
entj  ne  cui  parerent,  libertate  uterentur:  cujus  proprium 
est  «ic  vivere  ut  velis.”  — Cic.,  De  Off.,  I.  xx. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE 


The  Silverado  Squatters  was  originally  published  in  the 
Century  Magazine,  Vol.  XXVII,  November  and  December, 
1883.  The  first  issue  in  book-form  is  an  undated  pamphlet, 
printed  in  1883,  and  issued  by  Chatto  &  Windus.  The  pages 
were  reprinted  precisely  as  they  were  in  the  Century  Maga¬ 
zine,  the  work  being  hastily  done  to  secure  the  English 
copyright.  A  copy  of  this  interesting  pamphlet  exists,  hav¬ 
ing  on  the  inside  of  the  front  wrapper  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  the  handwriting  of  Stevenson  : 

“  This  Strange  and  Imperfect  Publication,  one  of  an 
edition  of  10  copies  only,  issued  for  ulterior  purposes,  on 
the  17th  day  of  October  in  the  year  of  grace  1883,  is  now 
in  its  character  of  a  bibliographic  rarity  and  candidate  for 
the  museums  of  the  future  [here,  offered  by  the  author  was 
written,  but  erased]  and  as  a  handy  compendium  of  mis¬ 
readings  and  errors  of  the  press.  In  which  it  far  excels  the 
most  extensive  competitive  collections,  offered  by  the  author 
to  Walter  A.  Powell,  the  celebrated  Scoto-Welshman  of 
Hyeres.” 

The  first  edition  in  book-form  offered  to  the  public  was 
also  published  by  Chatto  &  Windus,  but  bears  the  date  1883. 
The  work  did  not  enjoy  a  large  sale,  not  reaching  a  second 
edition  until  1886. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  a  copy  of  Silverado  Squatters  sent  to 
“  Virgil  Williams  and  Dora  Norton  Williams,”  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated,  is  the  following  poem  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  author;  written  at  Hyeres,  where,  as  he  says  in  his 
diary,  he  spent  the  happiest  days  of  his  life. 

Here,  from  the  forelands  of  the  tideless  sea. 

Behold  and  take  my  offering  unadorned. 

In  the  Pacific  air  it  sprang;  it  grew 
Among  the  silence  of  the  Alpine  air; 
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In  Scottish  heather  blossomed;  and  at  last 
By  that  unshapen  sapphire,  in  whose  face 
Spain,  Italy,  France,  Algiers,  and  Tunis  view 
Their  introverted  mountains,  came  to  fruit. 

Back  now,  my  Booklet!  on  the  diving  ship, 

And  posting  on  the  rails,  to  home  return, — 

Home,  and  the  friends  whose  honoring  name  you  bear. 


VIRGIL  WILLIAMS 


AND 

DORA  NORTON  WILLIAMS 

THESE  SKETCHES  AKE  AFFECTIONATELY  DEDICATED 

BY  THEIE  FEIEND 


THE  AUTHOR 
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THE  SILVERADO  SQUATTERS 


THE  scene  of  this  little  book  is  on  a  high  mountain. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  higher;  there  are  many  of  a 
nobler  outline.  It  is  no  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  sum¬ 
mary  globe-trotter;  but  to  one  who  lives  upon  its  sides, 
Mount  Saint  Helena  soon  becomes  a  centre  of  interest.  It 
is  the  Mont  Blanc  of  one  section  of  the  Californian  Coast 
Range,  none  of  its  near  neighbours  rising  to  one-half  its 
altitude.  It  looks  down  on  much  green,  intricate  country. 
It  feeds  in  the  spring-time  many  splashing  brooks.  From 
its  summit  you  must  have  an  excellent  lesson  of  geography: 
seeing,  to  the  south,  San  Francisco  Bay,  with  Tamalpais 
on  the  one  hand  and  Monte  Diablo  on  the  other ;  to  the  west 
and  thirty  miles  away,  the  open  ocean;  eastward,  across 
the  corn-lands  and  thick  tule  swamps  of  Sacramento  Valley, 
to  where  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  begins  to  climb  the 
sides  of  the  Sierras ;  and  northward,  for  what  I  know,  the 
white  head  of  Shasta  looking  down  on  Oregon.  Three 
counties,  Napa  County,  Lake  County,  and  Sonoma  County, 
march  across  its  cliffy  shoulders.  Its  naked  peak  stands 
nearly  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea;  its 
sides  are  fringed  with  forest ;  and  the  soil,  where  it  is  bare, 
glows  warm  with  cinnabar. 

Life  in  its  shadow  goes  rustically  forward.  Bucks,  and 
bears,  and  rattlesnakes,  and  former  mining  operations,  are 
the  staple  of  men’s  talk.  Agriculture  has  only  begun  to 
mount  above  the  valley.  And  though  in  a  few  years  from 
now  the  whole  district  may  be  smiling  with  farms,  passing 
trains  shaking  the  mountain  to  the  heart,  many-windowed 
hotels  lighting  up  the  night  like  factories,  and  a  prosperous 
city  occupying  the  site  of  sleepy  Calistoga ;  yet  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  around  the  foot  of  that  mountain  the  silence  of  nature 
reigns  in  a  great  measure  unbroken,  and  the  people  of  hill 
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and  valley  go  sauntering  about  their  business  as  in  the  days 
before  the  flood. 

To  reach  Mount  Saint  Helena  from  San  Francisco,  the 
traveller  has  twice  to  cross  the  bay :  once  by  the  busy  Oak¬ 
land  Ferry,  and  again,  after  an  hour  or  So  of  the  railway, 
from  Vallejo  junction  to  Vallejo.  Thence  he  takes  rail  once 
more  to  mount  the  long  green  strath  of  Napa  Valley. 

In  all  the  contractions  and  expansions  of  that  inland  sea, 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  there  can  be  few  drearier  scenes 
than  the  Vallejo  Ferry.  Bald  shores  and  a  low,  bald  islet 
inclose  the  sea ;  through  the  narrows  the  tide  bubbles,  muddy 
like  a  river.  When  we  made  the  passage  (bound,  although 
yet  we  knew  it  not,  for  Silverado)  the  steamer  jumped,  and 
the  black  buoys  were  dancing  in  the  j  abble ;  the  ocean  breeze 
blew  killing  chill;  and,  although  the  upper  sky  was  still  un¬ 
flecked  with  vapour,  the  sea  fogs  were  pouring  in  from  sea¬ 
ward,  over  the  hilltops  of  Marin  county,  in  one  great, 
shapeless,  silver  cloud. 

South  Vallejo  is  typical  of  many  Californian  towns.  It 
was  a  blunder ;  the  site  has  proved  untenable ;  and,  although 
it  is  still  such  a  young  place  by  the  scale  of  Europe,  it  has 
already  begun  to  be  deserted  for  its  neighbour  and  name¬ 
sake,  North  Vallejo.  A  long  pier,  a  number  of  drinking 
saloons,  a  hotel  of  a  great  size,  marshy  pools  where  the 
frogs  keep  up  their  croaking,  and  even  at  high  noon  the  en¬ 
tire  absence  of  any  human  face  or  voice — these  are  the 
marks  of  South  Vallejo.  Yet  there  was  a  tall  building  be¬ 
side  the  pier,  labelled  the  Star  Flour  Mills;  and  sea-going, 
full-rigged  ships  lay  close  along  shore,  waiting  for  their 
cargo.  Soon  these  would  be  plunging  round  the  Horn,  soon 
the  flour  from  the  Star  Flour  Mills  would  be  landed  on  the 
wharves  of  Liverpool.  For  that,  too,  is  one  of  England’s 
outposts ;  thither,  to  this  gaunt  mill,  across  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  deeps  and  round  about  the  icy  Horn,  this  crowd  of 
great,  three-masted,  deep-sea  ships  come,  bringing  nothing, 
and  return  with  bread. 

The  Frisby  House,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  hotel, 
was  a  place  of  fallen  fortunes,  like  the  town.  It  was  now 
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given  up  to  labourers,  and  partly  ruinous.  At  dinner  there 
was  the  ordinary  display  of  what  is  called  in  the  west  a 
two-bit  house:  the  tablecloth  checked  red  and  white,  the 
plague  of  flies,  the  wire  hencoops  over  the  dishes,  the  great 
variety  and  invariable  vileness  of  the  food  and  the  rough 
coatless  men  devouring  it  in  silence.  In  our  bedroom,  the 
stove  would  not  burn,  though  it  would  smoke ;  and  while  one 
window  would  not  open,  the  other  would  not  shut.  There 
was  a  view  on  a  bit  of  empty  road,  a  few  dark  houses,  a 
donkey  wandering  with  its  shadow  on  a  slope,  and  a  blink 
of  sea,  with  a  tall  ship  lying  anchored  in  the  moonlight.  All 
about  that  dreary  inn  frogs  sang  their  ungainly  chorus. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  mounted  the  hill  along  a 
wooden  footway,  bridging  one  marish  spot  after  another. 
Here  and  there,  as  we  ascended,  we  passed  a  house  embow¬ 
ered  in  white  roses.  More  of  the  bay  became  apparent,  and 
soon  the  blue  peak  of  Tamalpais  rose  above  the  green  level 
of  the  island  opposite.  It  told  us  we  were  still  but  a  little 
way  from  the  city  of  the  Golden  Gates,  already,  at  that 
hour,  beginning  to  awake  among  the  sand-hills.  It  called 
to  us  over  the  waters  as  with  the  voice  of  a  bird.  Its  stately 
head,  blue  as  a  sapphire  on  the  paler  azure  of  the  sky,  spoke 
to  us  of  wider  outlooks  and  the  bright  Pacific.  For  Tamal¬ 
pais  stands  sentry,  like  a  lighthouse,  over  the  Golden 
Gates,  between  the  bay  and  the  open  ocean,  and  looks 
down  indifferently  on  both.  Even  as  we  saw  and  hailed  it 
from  Vallejo,  seamen,  far  out  at  sea,  were  scanning  it  with 
shaded  eyes ;  and,  as  if  to  answer  to  the  thought,  one  of  the 
great  ships  below  began  silently  to  clothe  herself  with  white 
sails,  homeward  bound  for  England. 

For  some  way  beyond  Vallejo  the  railway  led  us  through 
bald  green  pastures.  On  the  west  the  rough  highlands  of 
Marin  shut  off  the  ocean ;  in  the  midst,  in  long,  straggling, 
gleaming  arms,  the  bay  died  out  among  the  grass ;  there 
were  few  trees  and  few  enclosures ;  the  sun  shone  wide  over 
open  uplands,  the  displumed  hills  stood  clear  against  the 
sky.  But  by-and-by  these  hills  began  to  draw  nearer  on 
either  hand,  and  first  thicket  and  then  wood  began  to  clothe 
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their  sides;  and  soon  we  were  away  from  all  signs  of  the 
sea’s  neighbourhood,  mounting  an  inland,  irrigated  valley. 
A  great  variety  of  oaks  stood,  now  severally,  now  in  a  be¬ 
coming  grove,  among  the  fields  and  vineyards.  The  towns 
were  compact,  in  about  equal  proportions,  of  bright,  new 
wooden  houses  and  great  and  growing  forest  trees;  and 
the  chapel  bell  on  the  engine  sounded  most  festally  that 
sunny  Su^.aay,  as  we  drew  up  at  one  green  town  after  an¬ 
other,  with  the  townsfolk  trooping  in  their  Sunday’s  best 
to  see  the  strangers,  with  the  sun  sparkling  on  the  clean 
houses,  and  great  domes  of  foliage  humming  overhead  in 
the  breeze. 

This  pleasant  Napa  Valley  is,  at  its  north  end,  blockaded 
by  our  mountain.  There,  at  Calistoga,  the  railroad  ceases, 
and  the  traveller  who  intends  faring  farther,  to  the  Geysers 
or  to  the  springs  in  Lake  County,  must  cross  the  spurs  of 
the  mountain  by  stage.  Thus,  Mount  Saint  Helena  is  not 
only  a  summit,  but  a  frontier;  and,  up  to  the  time  of  writ¬ 
ing,  it  has  stayed  the  progress  of  the  iron  horse. 
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CALISTOGA 

IT  is  difficult  for  a  European  to  imagine  Calistoga,  the 
whole  place  is  so  new,  and  of  such  an  occidental  pattern : 
the  very  name,  I  hear,  was  invented  at  a  supper-party  by 
the  man  who  found  the  springs. 

The  railroad  and  the  highway  come  up  the  valley  about 
parallel  to  one  another.  The  street  of  Calistoga  joins  them, 
perpendicular  to  both — a  wide  street,  with  bright,  clean, 
low  houses,  here  and  there  a  verandah  over  the  sidewalk, 
here  and  there  a  horse-post,  here  and  there  lounging  towns¬ 
folk.  Other  streets  are  marked  out,  and  most  likely  named; 
for  these  towns  in  the  New  World  begin  with  a  firm  resolve 
to  grow  larger,  Washington  and  Broadway,  and  then  First 
and  Second,  and  so  forth,  being  boldly  plotted  out  as  soon 
as  the  community  indulges  in  a  plan.  But,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  all  the  life  and  most  of  the  houses  of  Calistoga  are 
concentrated  upon  that  street  between  the  railway  station 
and  the  road.  I  never  heard  it  called  by  any  name,  but  I 
will  hazard  a  guess  that  it  is  either  Washington  or  Broad¬ 
way.  Here  are  the  blacksmith’s,  the  chemist’s,  the  general 
merchant’s,  and  Kong  Sam  Kee,  the  Chinese  laundryman  s ; 
here,  probably,  is  the  office  of  the  local  paper  (for  the  place 
has  a  paper — they  all  have  papers)  ;  and  here  certainly  is 
one  of  the  hotels,  Cheeseborough’s,  whence  the  daring  Foss, 
a  man  dear  to  legend,  starts  his  horses  for  the  Geysers. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  here  in  a  land  of  stage- 
drivers  and  highwaymen:  a  land,  in  that  sense,  like  England 
a  hundred  years  ago.  The  highway  robber— road-agent, 
he  is  quaintly  called — is  still  busy  in  these  parts.  The  fame 
of  Vasquez  is  still  young.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  the  Lake- 
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port  stage  was  robbed  a  mile  or  two  from  Calistoga.  In 
1879,  the  dentist  of  Mendocino  City,  fifty  miles  away  upon 
the  coast,  suddenly  threw  off  the  garments  of  his  trade,  like 
Grindoff,  in  The  Miller  and  his  Men,  and  flamed  forth  in 
his  second  dress  as  a  captain  of  banditti.  A  great  robbery 
was  followed  by  a  long  chase,  a  chase  of  days  if  not  of 
weeks,  among  the  intricate  hill-country;  and  the  chase  was 
followed  by  much  desultory  fighting,  in  which  several — and 
the  dentist,  I  believe,  amongst  the  number — bit  the  dust. 
The  grass  was  springing  for  the  first  time,  nourished  upon 
their  blood,  when  I  arrived  in  Calistoga.  I  am  reminded  of 
another  highwayman  of  that  same  year.  “  He  had  been 
unwell,”  so  ran  his  humorous  defence,  “  and  the  doctor  told 
him  to  take  something,  so  he  took  the  express-box.” 

The  cultus  of  the  stage-coachman  always  flourishes  high¬ 
est  where  there  are  thieves  on  the  road,  and  where  the  guard 
travels  armed,  and  the  stage  is  not  only  a  link  between 
country  and  city,  and  the  vehicle  of  news,  but  has  a  faint 
warfaring  aroma,  like  a  man  who  should  be  brother  to  a 
soldier.  California  boasts  her  famous  stage-drivers,  and 
among  the  famous  Foss  is  not  forgotten.  Along  the  un¬ 
fenced,  abominable  mountain  roads,  he  launches  his  team 
with  small  regard  to  human  life  or  the  doctrine  of  probabil¬ 
ities.  Flinching  travellers,  who  behold  themselves  coasting 
eternity  at  every  corner,  look  with  natural  admiration  at 
their  driver’s  huge,  impassive,  fleshy  countenance.  He  has 
the  very  face  for  the  driver  in  Sam  Weller’s  anecdote,  who 
upset  the  election  party  at  the  required  point.  Wonderful 
tales  are  current  of  his  readiness  and  skill.  One  in  particu¬ 
lar,  of  how  one  of  his  horses  fell  at  a  ticklish  passage  of  the 
road,  and  how  Foss  let  slip  the  reins,  and,  driving  over  the 
fallen  animal,  arrived  at  the  next  stage  with  only  three. 
This  I  relate  as  I  heard  it,  without  guarantee. 

I  only  saw  Foss  once,  though,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  I 
have  twice  talked  with  him.  He  lives  out  of  Calistoga,  at  a 
ranche  called  Fossville.  One  evening,  after  he  was  long 
gone  home,  I  dropped  into  Cheeseborough’s  and  was  asked 
if  I  should  like  to  speak  with  Mr.  Foss.  Supposing  that  the 
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interview  was  impossible,  and  that  I  was  merely  called  upon 
to  subscribe  the  general  sentiment,  I  boldly  answered  “  Yes.” 
Next  moment,  I  had  one  instrument  at  my  ear,  another  at 
my  mouth,  and  found  myself,  with  nothing  in  the  world  to 
say,  conversing  with  a  man  several  miles  off  among  desolate 
hills.  Foss  rapidly  and  somewhat  plaintively  brought  the 
conversation  to  an  end ;  and  he  returned  to  his  night’s  grog 
at  Fossville,  while  I  strolled  forth  again  on  Calistoga  high 
street.  But  it  was  an  odd  thing  that  here,  on  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  the  very  skirts  of  civilisation,  I 
should  have  used  the  telephone  for  the  first  time  in  my  civil¬ 
ised  career.  So  it  goes  in  these  young  countries ;  telephones, 
and  telegraphs,  and  newspapers,  and  advertisements  run¬ 
ning  far  ahead  among  the  Indians  and  the  grizzly  bears. 

Alone,  on  the  other  side  of  the  railway,  stands  the  Springs 
Hotel,  with  its  attendant  cottages.  The  floor  of  the  valley 
is  extremely  level  to  the  very  roots  of  the  hills ;  only  here 
and  there  a  hillock,  crowned  with  pines,  rises  like  the  barrow 
of  some  chieftain  famed  in  war;  and  right  against  one  of 
these  hillocks  is  the  Springs  Hotel — is  or  was  ;  for  since  I  was 
there  the  place  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  has  risen  again 
from  its  ashes.  A  lawn  runs  about  the  house,  and  the  lawn 
is  in  its  turn  surrounded  by  a  system  of  little  five-roomed 
cottages,  each  with  a  verandah  and  a  weedy  palm  before 
the  door.  Some  of  the  cottages  are  let  to  residents,  and 
these  are  wreathed  in  flowers.  The  rest  are  occupied  by 
ordinary  visitors  to  the  hotel ;  and  a  very  pleasant  way  this 
is,  by  which  you  have  a  little  country  cottage  of  your  own, 
without  domestic  burthens,  and  by  the  day  or  week. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Saint  Helena  is  full 
of  sulphur  and  of  boiling  springs.  The  Geysers  are  famous ; 
they  were  the  great  health  resort  of  the  Indians  before  the 
coming  of  the  whites.  Lake  County  is  dotted  with  spas; 
Hot  Springs  and  White  Sulphur  Springs  are  the  names  of 
two  stations  on  the  Napa  Valley  railroad  ;  and  Calistoga  itself 
seems  to  repose  on  a  mere  film  above  a  boiling,  subterranean 
lake.  At  one  end  of  the  hotel  enclosure  are  the  springs  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  hot  enough  to  scald  a  child  seriously 
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while  I  was  there.  At  the  other  end,  the  tenant  of  a  cottage 
sank  a  well,  and  there  also  the  water  came  up  boiling.  It 
keeps  this  end  of  the  valley  as  warm  as  a  toast.  I  have  gone 
across  to  the  hotel  a  little  after  five  in  the  morning,  when 
a  sea  fog  from  the  Pacific  was  hanging  thick  and  gray,  and 
dark  and  dirty  overhead,  and  found  the  thermometer  had 
been  up  before  me,  and  had  already  climbed  among  the  nine¬ 
ties  ;  and  in  the  stress  of  the  day  it  was  sometimes  too  hot  to 
move  about. 

But  in  spite  of  this  heat  from  above  and  below,  doing  one 
on  both  sides,  Calistoga  was  a  pleasant  place  to  dwell  in ; 
beautifully  green,  for  it  was  then  that  favoured  moment  in 
the  California  year,  when  the  rains  are  over  and  the  dusty 
summer  has  not  yet  set  in;  often  visited  by  fresh  airs,  now 
from  the  mountain,  now  across  Sonoma  from  the  sea;  very 
quiet,  very  idle,  very  silent  but  for  the  breezes  and  the  cattle 
bells  afield.  And  there  was  something  satisfactory  in  the 
sight  of  that  great  mountain  that  enclosed  us  to  the  north: 
whether  it  stood,  robed  in  sunshine,  quaking  to  its  topmost 
pinnacle  with  the  heat  and  brightness  of  the  day ;  or  whether 
it  set  itself  to  weaving  vapours,  wisp  after  wisp  growing, 
trembling,  fleeting,  and  fading  in  the  blue. 

The  tangled,  woody,  and  almost  trackless  foot-hills  that 
enclose  the  valley,  shutting  it  off  from  Sonoma  on  the  west, 
and  from  Yolo  on  the  east — rough  as  they  were  in  outline,  dug 
out  by  winter  streams,  crowned  by  cliffy  bluffs  and  nodding 
pine  trees — were  dwarfed  into  satellites  by  the  bulk  and 
bearing  of  Mount  Saint  Helena.  She  over-towered  them  by 
two-thirds  of  her  own  stature.  She  excelled  them  by  the 
boldness  of  her  profile.  Her  great  bald  summit,  clear  of 
trees  and  pasture,  a  cairn  of  quartz  and  cinnabar,  re¬ 
jected  kinship  with  the  dark  and  shaggy  wilderness  of  lesser 
hill-tops. 
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WE  drove  off  from  the  Springs  Hotel  about  three  in  the 
afternoon.  The  sun  warmed  me  to  the  heart.  A 
broad,  cool  wind  streamed  pauselessly  down  the  valley,  laden 
with  perfume.  Up  at  the  top  stood  Mount  Saint  Helena,  a 
bulk  of  mountain,  bare  atop,  with  tree-fringed  spurs,  and 
radiating  warmth.  Once  we  saw  it  framed  in  a  grove  of  tall 
and  exquisitely  graceful  white  oaks,  in  line  and  colour  a 
finished  composition.  We  passed  a  cow  stretched  by  the 
roadside,  her  bell  slowly  beating  time  to  the  movement  of 
her  ruminating  jaws,  her  big  red  face  crawled  over  by  half 
a  dozen  flies,  a  monument  of  content. 

A  little  farther,  and  we  struck  to  the  left  up  a  mountain 
road,  and  for  two  hours  threaded  one  valley  after  another, 
green,  tangled,  full  of  noble  timber,  giving  us  every  now 
and  again  a  sight  of  Mount  Saint  Helena  and  the  blue  hilly 
distance,  and  crossed  by  many  streams,  through  which  we 
splashed  to  the  carriage-step.  To  the  right  or  the  left, 
there  was  scarce  any  trace  of  man  but  the  road  we  followed ; 
I  think  we  passed  but  one  ranchero’s  house  in  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance,  and  that  was  closed  and  smokeless.  But  we  had  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  these  bright  streams — dazzlingly  clear,  as  is  their 
wont,  splashing  from  the  wheels  in  diamonds,  and  striking  a 
lively  coolness  through  the  sunshine.  And  what  with  the 
innumerable  variety  of  greens,  the  masses  of  foliage  tossing 
in  the  breeze,  the  glimpses  of  distance,  the  descents  into 
seemingly  impenetrable  thickets,  the  continual  dodging  of  the 
road  which  made  haste  to  plunge  again  into  the  covert,  we 
had  a  fine  sense  of  woods,  and  spring-time,  and  the  open  air. 

Our  driver  gave  me  a  lecture  by  the  way  on  Californian 
trees — a  thing  I  was  much  in  need  of,  having  fallen  among 
painters  who  know  the  name  of  nothing,  and  Mexicans  who 
know  the  name  of  nothing  in  English.  He  taught  me  the 
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madrona,  the  manzanita,  the  buck-eye,  the  maple ;  he  showed 
me  the  crested  mountain  quail;  he  showed  me  where  some 
young  redwoods  were  already  spiring  heavenwards  from  the 
ruins  of  the  old ;  for  in  this  district  all  had  already  perished : 
redwoods  and  redskins,  the  two  noblest  indigenous  living 
things,  alike  condemned. 

At  length,  in  a  lonely  dell,  we  came  on  a  huge  wooden 
gate  with  a  sign  upon  it  like  an  inn.  “  The  Petrified  Forest. 
Proprietor:  C.  Evans,”  ran  the  legend.  Within,  on  a  knoll 
of  sward,  was  the  house  of  the  proprietor,  and  another 
smaller  house  hard  by  to  serve  as  a  museum,  where  photo¬ 
graphs  and  petrifactions  were  retailed.  It  was  a  pure 
little  isle  of  touristry  among  these  solitary  hills. 

The  proprietor  was  a  brave  old  white-faced  Swede.  He 
had  wandered  this  way,  Heaven  knows  how,  and  taken  up  his 
acres  I  forget  how  many  years  ago — all  alone,  bent  double 
with  sciatica,  and  with  sis  bits  in  his  pocket  and  an  ase 
upon  his  shoulder.  Long,  useless  years  of  seafaring  had 
thus  discharged  him  at  the  end,  penniless  and  sick.  Without 
doubt  he  had  tried  his  luck  at  the  diggings,  and  got  no 
good  from  that ;  without  doubt  he  had  loved  the  bottle,  and 
lived  the  life  of  Jack  ashore.  But  at  the  end  of  these  ad¬ 
ventures,  here  he  came;  and,  the  place  hitting  his  fancy, 
down  he  sat  to  mase  a  new  life  of  it,  far  from  crimps  and 
the  salt  sea.  And  the  very  sight  of  his  ranche  had  done 
him  good.  It  was  “  the  handsomest  spot  in  the  Calif orny 
mountains.”  “Isn’t  it  handsome,  now?”  he  said.  Every 
penny  he  makes  goes  into  that  ranche  to  make  it  handsomer. 
Then  the  climate,  with  the  sea-breeze  every  afternoon  in  the 
hottest  summer  weather,  had  gradually  cured  the  sciatica ; 
and  his  sister  and  niece  were  now  domesticated  with  him  for 
company  or,  rather,  the  niece  came  only  once  in  the  two 
days,  teaching  music  the  meanwhile  in  the  valley.  And  then, 
for  a  last  piece  of  luck,  “  the  handsomest  spot  in  the  Cali- 
forny  mountains”  had  produced  a  petrified  forest,  which 
Mr.  Evans  now  shows  at  the  modest  figure  of  half  a  dollar 
a  head,  or  two-thirds  of  his  capital  when  he  first  came  there 
with  an  axe  and  a  sciatica. 
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This  tardy  favourite  of  fortune — hobbling,  a  little,  I  think, 
as  if  in  memory  of  the  sciatica,  but  with  not  a  trace  that  I 
can  remember  of  the  sea — thoroughly  ruralized  from  head  to 
foot,  proceeded  to  escort  us  up  the  hill  behind  his  house. 

“  Who  first  found  the  forest?  ”  asked  my  wife. 

“  The  first?  I  was  that  man,”  said  he.  “  I  was  cleaning 
up  the  pasture  for  my  beasts,  when  I  found  this  ” — kicking 
a  great  redwood,  seven  feet  in  diameter,  that  lay  there  on 
its  side,  hollow  heart,  clinging  lumps  of  bark,  all  changed 
into  gray  stone,  with  veins  of  quartz  between  what  had  been 
the  layers  of  the  wood. 

“  \Vere  you  surprised?  ” 

“Surprised?  No!  What  would  I  be  surprised  about? 
What  did  I  know  about  petrifactions — following  the  sea? 
Petrifaction!  There  was  no  such  word  in  my  language! 
I  knew  about  putrefaction,  though!  I  thought  it  was  a 
stone ;  so  would  you,  if  you  was  cleaning  up  pasture.” 

And  now  he  had  a  theory  of  his  own,  which  I  did  not  quite 
grasp,  except  that  the  trees  had  not  “  grewed  ”  there.  But 
he  mentioned,  with  evident  pride,  that  he  differed  from  all 
the  scientific  people  who  had  visited  the  spot ;  and  he  flung 
about  such  words  as  “  tufa  ”  and  “  silica  ”  with  careless 
freedom. 

When  I  mentioned  I  was  from  Scotland,  “  My  old  coun¬ 
try,”  he  said ;  “  my  old  country  ” — with  a  smiling  look  and 
a  tone  of  real  affection  in  his  voice.  I  was  mightily  sur¬ 
prised,  for  he  was  obviously  Scandinavian,  and  begged  him 
to  explain.  It  seemed  he  had  learned  his  English  and  done 
nearly  all  his  sailing  in  Scotch  ships.  “  Out  of  Glasgow,” 
said  he,  “  or  Greenock ;  but  that’s  all  the  same — they  all  hail 
from  Glasgow.”  And  he  was  so  pleased  with  me  for  being 
a  Scotsman,  and  his  adopted  compatriot,  that  he  made  me  a 
present  of  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  petrifaction — I  believe 
the  most  beautiful  and  portable  he  had. 

Here  was  a  man,  at  least,  who  was  Swede,  a  Scot,  and  an 
American,  acknowledging  some  kind  allegiance  to  three  lands. 
Mr.  Wallace’s  Scoto-Circassian  will  not  fail  to  come  before 
the  reader.  I  have  myself  met  and  spoken  with  a  Fifeshire 
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German,  whose  combination  of  abominable  accents  struck  me 
dumb.  But,  indeed,  I  think  we  all  belong  to  many  coun¬ 
tries.  And  perhaps  this  habit  of  much  travel,  and  the 
engendering  of  scattered  friendships,  may  prepare  the 
euthanasia  of  ancient  nations.  N 

And  the  forest  itself?  Well,  on  a  tangled,  briery  hill¬ 
side — for  the  pasture  would  bear  a  little  further  cleaning  up, 
to  my  eyes — there  lie  scattered  thickly  various  lengths  of 
petrified  trunk,  such  as  the  one  already  mentioned.  It  is 
very  curious,  of  course,  and  ancient  enough,  if  that  were 
all.  Doubtless,  the  heart  of  the  geologist  beats  quicker  at 
the  sight ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  was  mightily  unmoved.  Sight¬ 
seeing  is  the  art  of  disappointment. 

“There’s  nothing  under  heaven  so  blue. 

That’s  fairly  worth  the  travelling  to.” 

But,  fortunately,  Heaven  rewards  us  with  many  agreeable 
prospects  and  adventures  by  the  way;  and  sometimes,  when 
we  go  out  to  see  a  petrified  forest,  prepares  a  far  more 
delightful  curiosity  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Evans,  whom  may 
all  prosperity  attend  throughout  a  long  and  green  old  age. 


NAPA  WINE 


I  WAS  interested  in  California  wine.  Indeed,  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  all  wines,  and  have  been  all  my  life,  from 
the  raisin  wine  that  a  schoolfellow  kept  secreted  in  his  play- 
box  up  to  my  last  discovery,  those  notable  Valtellines,  that 
once  shone  upon  the  board  of  Caesar. 

Some  of  us,  kind  old  Pagans,  watch  with  dread  the 
shadows  falling  on  the  age:  how  the  unconquerable  worm 
invades  the  sunny  terraces  of  France,  and  Bordeaux  is  no 
more,  and  the  Rhone  a  mere  Arabia  Petrasa.  Chateau 
Neuf  is  dead,  and  I  have  never  tasted  it ;  Hermitage — a  her¬ 
mitage  indeed  from  all  life’s  sorrows— lies  expiring  by  the 
river.  And  in  the  place  of  these  imperial  elixirs,  beautiful 
to  every  sense,  gem-hued,  flowered-scented,  dream-compellers . 

_ behold  upon  the  quays  at  Cette  the  chemicals  arrayed; 

behold  the  analyst  at  Marseilles,  raising  hands  in  obsecration, 
attesting  god  Lyceus,  and  the  vats  staved  in,  and  the  dis¬ 
honest  wines  poured  forth  among  the  sea.  It  is  not  Pan 
only ;  Bacchus,  too,  is  dead. 

If  wine  is  to  withdraw  its  most  poetic  countenance,  the 
sun  of  the  white  dinner-cloth,  a  deity  to  be  invoked  by  two 
or  three,  all  fervent,  hushing  their  talk,  degustmg  tenderly, 
and  storing  reminiscences — for  a  bottle  of  good  wine,  like 
a  good  act,  shines  ever  in  the  retrospect— if  wine  is  to  desert 
us,  go  thy  ways,  old  Jack!  Now  we  begin  to  have  com¬ 
punctions,  and  look  back  at  the  brave  bottle  squandered  upon 
dinner-parties,  where  the  guests  drank  grossly,  discussing 
politics  the  while,  and  even  the  schoolboy  “  toox  his  whack, 
like  liquorice  water.  And  at  the  same  time,  we  look  timidly 
forward,  with  a  spark  of  hope,  to  where  the  new  lands, 
already  weary  of  producing  gold,  begin  to  green  with  vine¬ 
yards.  A  nice  point  in  human  history  falls  to  be  decided 
by  Californian  and  Australian  wines. 
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Wine  in  California  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage;  and 
when  you  taste  a  vintage,  grave  economical  questions  are 
involved.  The  beginning  of  vine-planting  is  like  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  mining  for  the  precious  metals :  the  wine-grower  also 
“prospects.”  One  corner  of  land  after  another  is  tried 
with  one  kind  of  grape  after  another.  This  is  a  failure ;  that 
is  better;  a  third  best.  So,  bit  by  bit,  they  grope  about  for 
their  Clos  Yougeot  and  Lafite.  Those  lodes  and  pockets  of 
earth,  more  precious  than  the  precious  ores,  that  yield  in¬ 
imitable  fragrance  and  soft  fire;  those  virtuous  Bonanzas, 
where  the  soil  has  sublimated  under  sun  and  stars  to  some¬ 
thing  finer,  and  the  wine  is  bottled  poetry:  these  still  lie 
undiscovered ;  chaparral  conceals,  thicket  embowers  them ; 
the  miner  chips  the  rock  and  wanders  farther,  and  the 
grizzly  muses  undisturbed.  But  there  they  bide  their  hour, 
awaiting  their  Columbus ;  and  nature  nurses  and  prepares 
them.  The  smack  of  Californian  earth  shall  linger  on  the 
palate  of  your  grandson. 

Meanwhile  the  wine  is  merely  a  good  wine ;  the  best  that 
X  have  tasted  better  than  a  Beaujolais,  and  not  unlike.  But 
the  trade  is  poor;  it  lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  putting  its 
all  into  experiments,  and  forced  to  sell  its  vintages.  To 
find  one  properly  matured,  and  bearing  its  own  name,  is 
to  be  fortune’s  favourite. 

Bearing  its  own  name,  I  say,  and  dwell  upon  the  in¬ 
nuendo. 

“  You  want  to  know  why  California  wine  is  not  drunk 
in  the  States?  ”  a  San  Francisco  wine  merchant  said  to  me, 
after  he  had  shown  me  through  his  premises.  “  Well,  here’s 
the  reason.” 

And  opening  a  large  cupboard,  fitted  with  many  little 
drawers,  he  proceeded  to  shower  me  all  over  with  a  great 
variety  of  _  gorgeously  tinted  labels,  blue,  red,  or  yellow, 
stamped  with  crown  or  coronet,  and  hailing  from  such  a 
profusion  of  clos  and  chateaux,  that  a  single  department 
could  scarce  have  furnished  forth  the  names.  But  it  was 
strange  that  all  looked  unfamiliar. 

“  Chateau  X - ?  ”  said  I.  “  I  never  heard  of  that.” 
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**  I  dare  say  not,”  said  he.  “  I  had  been  reading  one  of 
X - ’s  novels.” 

They  were  all  castles  in  Spain!  But  that  sure  enough 
is  the  reason  why  California  wine  is  not  drunk  in  the  States. 

Napa  valley  has  been  long  a  seat  of  the  wine-growing 
industry.  It  did  not  here  begin,  as  it  does  too  often,  in 
the  low  valley  lands  along  the  river,  but  took  at  once  to 
the  rough  foot-hills,  where  alone  it  can  expect  to  prosper. 
A  basking  inclination,  and  stones,  to  be  a  reservoir  of  the 
day’s  heat,  seem  necessary  to  the  soil  for  wine;  the  gross¬ 
ness  of  the  earth  must  be  evaporated,  its  marrow  daily 
melted  and  refined  for  ages;  until  at  length  these  clods  that 
break  below  our  footing,  and  to  the  eye  appear  but  common 
earth,  are  truly  and  to  the  perceiving  mind,  a  masterpiece 
of  nature.  The  dust  of  Richebourg,  which  the  wind  carries 
away,  what  an  apotheosis  of  the  dust!  Not  man  himself 
can  seem  a  stranger  child  of  that  brown,  friable  powder, 
than  the  blood  and  sun  in  that  old  flask  behind  the  faggots. 

A  Californian  vineyard,  one  of  man’s  outposts  in  the 
wilderness,  has  features  of  its  own.  There  is  nothing  here 
to  remind  you  of  the  Rhine  or  Rhone,  of  the  low  cdte  d’or, 
or  the  infamous  and  scabby  deserts  of  Champagne;  but 
all  is  green,  solitary,  covert.  We  visited  two  of  them,  Mr. 
Schram’s  and  Mr.  M‘Eckron’s,  sharing  the  same  glen. 

Some  way  down  the  valley  below  Calistoga,  we  turned 
sharply  to  the  south  and  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  wood. 
A  rude  trail  rapidly  mounting;  a  little  stream  tinkling  by 
on  the  one  hand,  big  enough  perhaps  after  the  rains,  but 
already  yielding  up  its  life;  overhead  and  on  all  sides  a 
bower  of  green  and  tangled  thicket,  still  fragrant  and 
still  flower-bespangled  by  the  early  season,  where  thimble- 
berry  played  the  part  of  our  English  hawthorn,  and  the 
buck-eyes  were  putting  forth  their  twisted  horns  of  blos¬ 
som:  through  all  this,  we  struggled  toughly  upwards,  canted 
to  and  fro  by  the  roughness  of  the  trail,  and  continually 
switched  across  the  face  by  sprays  of  leaf  or  blossom.  The 
last  is  no  great  inconvenience  at  home;  but  here  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  it  is  a  matter  of  some  moment.  For  in  all  woods 
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and  by  every  wayside  there  prospers  an  abominable  shrub 
or  weed,  called  poison  oak,  whose  very  neighbourhood  is 
venomous  to  some,  and  whose  actual  touch  is  avoided  by  the 
most  impervious. 

The  two  houses,  with  their  vineyards,  stood  each  in  a 
green  niche  of  its  own  in  this  steep  and  narrow  forest  dell. 
Though  they  were  so  near,  there  was  already  a  good  dif¬ 
ference  in  level;  and  Mr.  M‘Eckron’s  head  must  be  a  long 
way  under  the  feet  of  Mr.  Schram.  No  more  had  been 
cleared  than  was  necessary  for  cultivation;  close  around 
each  oasis  ran  the  tangled  wood ;  the  glen  enfolds  them ; 
there  they  lie  basking  in  sun  and  silence,  concealed  from  all 
but  the  clouds  and  the  mountain  birds. 

Mr.  M£Eckron’s  is  a  bachelor  establishment ;  a  little  bit 
of  wooden  house,  a  small  cellar  hard  by  in  the  hillside,  and 
a  patch  of  vines  planted  and  tended  single-handed  by  him¬ 
self.  He  had  but  recently  begun;  his  vines  were  young, 
his  business  young  also ;  but  I  thought  he  had  the  look 
of  the  man  who  succeeds.  He  hailed  from  Greenock:  he 
remembered  his  father  putting  him  inside  Mons  Meg,  and 
that  touched  me  home ;  and  we  exchanged  a  word  or  two  of 
Scotch,  which  pleased  me  more  than  you  would  fancy. 

Mr.  Schram’s,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  oldest  vineyard 
in  the  valley,  eighteen  years  old,  I  think;  yet  he  began  a 
penniless  barber,  and  even  after  he  had  broken  ground  up 
here  with  his  black  malvoisies,  continued  for  long  to  tramp 
the  valley  with  his  razor.  Now,  his  place  is  the  picture  of 
prosperity:  stuffed  birds  in  the  verandah,  cellars  far  dug 
into  the  hillside,  and  resting  on  pillars  like  a  bandit’s  cave : — 
all  trimness,  varnish,  flowers,  and  sunshine,  among  the  tan¬ 
gled  wildwood.  Stout,  smiling  Mrs.  Schram,  who  has  been 
to  Europe  and  apparently  all  about  the  States  for  pleasure, 
entertained  Fanny  in  the  verandah,  while  I  was  tasting  wines 
in  the  cellar.  To  Mr.  Schram  this  was  a  solemn  office; 
his  serious  gusto  warmed  my  heart;  prosperity  had  not 
yet  wholly  banished  a  certain  neophite  and  girlish  trepida¬ 
tion,  and  he  followed  every  sip  and  read  my  face  with  proud 
anxiety.  I  tasted  all.  I  tasted  every  variety  and  shade  of 
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Schramberger,  red  and  white  Schramberger,  Burgundy 
Schramberger,  Schramberger  Hock,  Schramberger  Golden 
Chasselas,  the  latter  with  a  notable  bouquet,  and  I  fear  to 
think  how  many  more.  Much  of  it  goes  to  London — most, 
I  think ;  and  Mr.  Schram  has  a  great  notion  of  the  English 
taste. 

In  this  wild  spot,  I  did  not  feel  the  sacredness  of  ancient 
cultivation.  It  was  still  raw,  it  was  no  Marathon,  and  no 
Johannisberg ;  yet  the  stirring  sunlight,  and  the  growing 
vines,  and  the  vats  and  bottles  in  the  cavern,  made  a  pleasant 
music  for  the  mind.  Here,  also,  earth’s  cream  was  being 
skimmed  and  garnered ;  and  the  London  customers  can  taste, 
such  as  it  is,  the  tang  of  the  earth  in  this  green  valley.  So 
local,  so  quintessential  is  a  wine,  that  it  seems  the  very  birds 
in  the  verandah  might  communicate  a  flavour,  and  that  ro¬ 
mantic  cellar  influence  the  bottle  next  to  be  uncorked  in 
Pimlico,  and  the  smile  of  jolly  Mr.  Schram  might  mantle 
in  the  glass. 

But  these  are  but  experiments.  All  things  in  this  new 
land  are  moving  farther  on:  the  wine-vats  and  the  miner’s 
blasting  tools  but  picket  for  a  night,  like  Bedouin  pavilions; 
and  to-morrow,  to  fresh  woods!  This  stir  of  change  and 
these  perpetual  echoes  of  the  moving  footfall,  haunt  the 
land.  Men  move  eternally,  still  chasing  Fortune;  and, 
fortune  found,  still  wander.  As  we  drove  back  to  Calistoga, 
the  road  lay  empty  of  mere  passengers,  but  its  green  side 
was  dotted  with  the  camps  of  travelling  families:  one  cum¬ 
bered  with  a  great  waggonful  of  household  stuff,  settlers 
going  to  occupy  a  ranche  they  had  taken  up  in  Mendocino, 
or  perhaps  Tehama  County;  another,  a  party  in  dust  coats, 
men  and  women,  whom  we  found  camped  in  a  grove  on  the 
roadside,  all  on  pleasure  bent,  with  a  Chinaman  to  cook  for 
them,  and  who  waved  their  hands  to  us  as  we  drove  by. 
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FEW  pages  back,  I  wrote  that  a  man  belonged,  in  these 


l  \  days,  to  a  variety  of  countries ;  but  the  old  land  is  still 
the  true  love,  the  others  are  but  pleasant  infidelities.  Scot¬ 
land  is  indefinable;  it  has  no  unity  except  upon  the  map. 
Two  languages,  many  dialects,  innumerable  forms  of  piety, 
and  countless  local  patriotisms  and  prejudices,  part  us 
among  ourselves  more  widely  than  the  extreme  east  and  west 
of  that  great  continent  of  America.  When  I  am  at  home,  I 
feel  a  man  from  Glasgow  to  be  something  like  a  rival,  a  man 
from  Barra  to  be  more  than  half  a  foreigner.  Yet  let  us 
meet  in  some  far  country,  and,  whether  we  hail  from  the 
braes  of  Manor  or  the  braes  of  Mar,  some  ready-made  af¬ 
fection  joins  us  on  the  instant.  It  is  not  race.  Look  at  us. 
One  is  Norse,  one  Celtic,  and  another  Saxon.  It  is  not 
community  of  tongue.  We  have  it  not  among  ourselves ; 
and  we  have  it  almost  to  perfection,  with  English,  or  Irish, 
or  American.  It  is  no  tie  of  faith,  for  we  detest  each  other’s 
errors.  And  yet  somewhere,  deep  down  in  the  heart  of  each 
one  of  us,  something  yearns  for  the  old  land,  and  the  old 
kindly  people. 

Of  all  mysteries  of  the  human  heart,  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  inscrutable.  There  is  no  special  loveliness  in  that 
gray  country,  with  its  rainy,  sea-beat  archipelago ;  its 
fields  of  dark  mountains ;  its  unsightly  places,  black  with 
coal ;  its  treeless,  sour,  unfriendly  looking  corn-lands ;  its 
quaint,  gray,  castled  city,  where  the  bells  clash  of  a  Sunday, 
and  the  wind  squalls,  and  the  salt  showers  fly  and  beat.  I 
do  not  even  know  if  I  desire  to  live  there ;  but  let  me  hear,  in 
some  far  land,  a  kindred  voice  sing  out,  “  Oh,  why  left  I  my 
hame?  ”  and  it  seems  at  once  as  if  no  beauty  under  the  kind 
heavens,  and  no  society  of  the  wise  and  good,  can  repay  me 
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for  my  absence  from  my  country.  And  though  I  think  I 
would  rather  die  elsewhere,  yet  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  long 
to  be  buried  among  good  Scots  clods.  I  will  say  it  fairly,  it 
grows  on  me  with  every  year:  there  are  no  stars  so  lovely 
as  Edinburgh  street-lamps.  When  I  forget  thee,  auld 
Reekie,  may  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning! 

The  happiest  lot  on  earth  is  to  be  born  a  Scotchman. 
Y  ou  must  pay  for  it  in  many  ways,  as  for  all  other  advan¬ 
tages  on  earth.  Yrou  have  to  learn  the  paraphrases  and  the 
shorter  catechism ;  you  generally  take  to  drink ;  your  youth, 
as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  is  a  time  of  louder  war  against 
society,  of  more  outcry  and  tears  and  turmoil,  than  if  you 
had  been  born,  for  instance,  in  England.  But  somehow  life 
is  warmer  and  closer;  the  hearth  burns  more  redly;  the 
lights  of  home  shine  softer  on  the  rainy  street ;  the  very 
names,  endeared  in  verse  and  music,  cling  nearer  round  our 
hearts.  An  Englishman  may  meet  an  Englishman  to-mor¬ 
row,  upon  Chimborazo,  and  neither  of  them  care;  but  when 
the  Scotch  winegrower  told  me  of  Mons  Meg,  it  was  like 
magic. 

“  From  the  dim  shieling  on  the  misty  island 
Mountains  divide  us,  and  a  world  of  seas; 

Yet  still  our  hearts  are  true,  our  hearts  are  Highland, 

And  we,  in  dreams,  behold  the  Hebrides.” 

And,  Highland  and  Lowland,  all  our  hearts  are  Scotch. 

Only  a  few  days  after  I  had  seen  M‘Eckron,  a  message 
reached  me  in  my  cottage.  It  was  a  Scotchman  who  had 
come  down  a  long  way  from  the  hills  to  market.  He  had 
heard  there  was  a  countryman  in  Calistoga,  and  came 
round  to  the  hotel  to  see  him.  We  said  a  few  words  to  each 
other ;  we  had  not  much  to  say — should  never  have  seen  each 
other  had  we  stayed  at  home,  separated  alike  in  space  and 
in  society;  and  then  we  shook  hands,  and  he  went  his  way 
again  to  his  ranche  among  the  hills,  and  that  was  all. 

Another  Scotchman  there  was,  a  resident,  who  for  the 
mere  love  of  the  common  country,  douce,  serious,  religious 
man,  drove  me  all  about  the  valley,  and  took  as  much  inter- 
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est  in  me  as  if  I  had  been  his  son :  more,  perhaps ;  for  the  son 
has  faults  too  keenly  felt,  while  the  abstract  countryman  is 
perfect — like  a  whiff  of  peats. 

And  there  was  yet  another.  Upon  him  I  came  suddenly, 
as  he  was  calmly  entering  my  cottage,  his  mind  quite  evb 
dently  bent  on  plunder :  a  man  of  about  fifty,  filthy,  ragged, 
roguish,  with  a  chimney-pot  hat  and  a  tail  coat,  and  a 
pursing  of  his  mouth  that  might  have  been  envied  by  an 
elder  of  the  kirk.  He  had  just  such  a  face  as  I  have  seen 
a  dozen  times  behind  the  plate. 

“  Hullo,  sir  !  ”  I  cried.  “  Where  are  you  going?  ” 

He  turned  round  without  a  quiver. 

“You’re  a  Scotchman,  sir?  ”  he  said  gravely.  “  So  am  I; 
I  come  from  Aberdeen.  This  is  my  card,”  presenting  me 
with  a  piece  of  pasteboard  which  he  had  raked  out  of  some 
gutter  in  the  period  of  the  rains.  “  I  was  just  examining  this 
palm,”  he  continued,  indicating  the  misbegotten  plant  be¬ 
fore  our  door,  “  which  is  the  largest  specimen  I  have  yet 
observed  in  Calif oamia.” 

There  were  four  or  five  larger  within  sight.  But  where 
was  the  use  of  argument?  He  produced  a  tape-line,  made 
me  help  him  to  measure  the  tree  at  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  entered  the  figures  in  a  large  and  filthy  pocket-book, 
all  with  the  gravity  of  Solomon.  He  then  thanked  me  pro¬ 
fusely,  remarking  that  such  little  services  were  due  between 
countrymen ;  shook  hands  with  me,  “  for  auld  lang  syne,” 
as  he  said;  and  took  himself  solemnly  away,  radiating  dirt 
and  humbug  as  he  went. 

A  month  or  two  after  this  encounter  of  mine,  there  came 
a  Scot  to  Sacramento — perhaps  from  Aberdeen.  Anyway, 
there  never  was  any  one  more  Scotch  in  this  wide  world. 
He  could  sing  and  dance,  and  drink,  I  presume ;  and  he 
played  the  pipes  with  vigour  and  success.  All  the  Scotch 
in  Sacramento  became  infatuated  with  him,  and  spent  their 
spare  time  and  money,  driving  him  about  in  an  open  cab, 
between  drinks,  while  he  blew  himself  scarlet  at  the  pipes. 
This  is  a  very  sad  story.  After  he  had  borrowed  money 
from  every  one,  he  and  his  pipes  suddenly  disappeared  from 
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Sacramento,  and  when  I  last  heard,  the  police  were  looking 
for  him. 

I  cannot  say  how  this  story  amused  me,  when  I  felt 
myself  so  thoroughly  ripe  on  both  sides  to  be  duped  in  the 
same  way. 

It  is  at  least  a  curious  thing,  to  conclude,  that  the  races 
which  wander  widest,  Jews  and  Scotch,  should  be  the  most 
clannish  in  the  world.  But  perhaps  these  two  are  cause  and 
effect :  “  For  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.” 
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TO  INTRODUCE  MR.  KELMAR 

ONE  thing  in  this  new  country  very  particularly  strikes 
a  stranger,  and  that  is  the  number  of  antiquities. 
Already  there  have  been  many  cycles  of  population  succeed¬ 
ing  each  other,  and  passing  away  and  leaving  behind  them 
relics.  These,  standing  on  into  changed  times,  strike  the 
imagination  as  forcibly  as  any  pyramid  or  feudal  tower. 
The  towns,  like  the  vineyards,  are  experimentally  founded: 
they  grow  great  and  prosper  by  passing  occasions ;  and 
when  the  lode  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  miners  move  else¬ 
where,  the  town  remains  behind  them,  like  Palmyra  in  the 
desert.  I  suppose  there  are,  in  no  country  in  the  world,  so 
many  deserted  towns  as  here  in  California. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Saint  Helena,  now  so 
quiet  and  sylvan,  was  once  alive  with  mining  camps  and 
villages.  Here  there  would  be  two  thousand  souls  under 
canvas ;  there  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  ensconced,  as 
if  forever,  in  a  town  of  comfortable  houses.  But  the  luck 
had  failed,  the  mines  petered  out ;  and  the  army  of  miners 
had  departed,  and  left  this  quarter  of  the  world  to  the  rat¬ 
tlesnakes  and  deer  and  grizzlies,  and  to  the  slower  but 
steadier  advance  of  husbandry. 

It  was  with  an  eye  on  one  of  these  deserted  places,  Pine 
Flat,  on  the  Geysers  road,  that  we  had  come  first  to  Calis- 
toga.  There  is  something  singularly  enticing  in  the  idea 
of  going,  rent-free,  into  a  ready-made  house.  And  to  the 
British  merchant,  sitting  at  home  at  ease,  it  may  appear 
that,  with  such  a  roof  over  your  head  and  a  spring  of  clear 
water  hard  by,  the  whole  problem  of  the  squatter’s  existence 
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would  be  solved.  Food,  however,  has  yet  to  be  considered. 
I  will  go  as  far  as  most  people  on  tinned  meats ;  some  of  the 
brightest  moments  of  my  life  were  passed  over  tinned  mulli- 
gatawney  in  the  cabin  of  a  sixteen-ton  schooner,  storm- 
stayed  in  Portree  Bay;  but  after  suitable  experiments,  I 
pronounce  authoritatively  that  man  cannot  live  by  tins  alone. 
Fresh  meat  must  be  had  on  an  occasion.  It  is  true  that  the 
great  Foss,  driving  by  along  the  Geysers  road,  wooden-faced, 
but  glorified  with  legend,  might  have  been  induced  to  bring 
us  meat,  but  the  great  Foss  could  hardly  bring  us  milk. 
To  take  a  cow  would  have  involved  taking  a  field  of  grass 
and  a  milkmaid ;  after  which  it  would  have  been  hardly  worth 
while  to  pause,  and  we  might  have  added  to  our  colony  a 
flock  of  sheep  and  an  experienced  butcher. 

It  is  really  very  disheartening  how  we  depend  on  other 
people  in  this  life.  “  Mihi  est  propositum,”  as  you  may  see 
by  the  motto,  “  id  quod  regibus  ” ;  and  behold  it  cannot 
be  carried  out,  unless  I  find  a  neighbour  rolling  in  cattle. 

Now,  my  principal  adviser  in  this  matter  was  one  whom 
I  will  call  Kelmar.  That  was  not  what  he  called  himself, 
but  as  soon  as  I  set  eyes  on  him,  I  knew  it  was  or  ought 
to  be  his  name ;  I  am  sure  it  will  be  his  name  among  the 
angels.  Kelmar  was  the  store-keeper,  a  Russian  Jew,  good- 
natured,  in  a  very  thriving  way  of  business,  and,  on  equal 
terms,  one  of  the  most  serviceable  of  men.  He  also  had 
something  of  the  expression  of  a  Scotch  country  elder,  who, 
by  some  peculiarity,  should  chance  to  be  a  Hebrew.  He  had 
a  projecting  under  lip,  with  which  he  continually  smiled, 
or  rather  smirked.  Mrs.  Kelmar  was  a  singularly  kind  woman  , 
and  the  oldest  son  had  quite  a  dark  and  romantic  bearing, 
and  might  be  heard  on  summer  evenings  playing  sentimental 
airs  on  the  violin. 

I  had  no  idea,  at  the  time  I  made  his  acquaintance,  what 
an  important  person  Kelmar  was.  But  the  Jew  store-keep¬ 
ers  of  California,  profiting  at  once  by  the  needs  and  habits 
of  the  people,  have  made  themselves  in  too  many  cases  the 
tyrants  of  the  rural  population.  Credit  is  offered,  is  pressed 
on  the  new  customer,  and  when  once  he  is  beyond  his  depth, 
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the  tune  changes,  and  he  is  from  thenceforth  a  white  slave. 
I  believe,  even  from  the  little  I  saw,  that  Kelmar,  if  he 
choose  to  put  on  the  screw,  could  send  half  the  settlers  pack¬ 
ing  in  a  radius  of  seven  or  eight  miles  round  Calistoga. 
These  are  continually  paying  him,  but  are  never  suffered 
to  get  out  of  debt.  He  palms  dull  goods  upon  them,  for 
they  dare  not  refuse  to  buy ;  he  goes  and  dines  with  them 
when  he  is  on  an  outing,  and  no  man  is  loudlier  welcomed ; 
he  is  their  family  friend,  the  director  of  their  business,  and, 
to  a  degree  elsewhere  unknown  in  modern  days,  their  king. 

For  some  reason,  Kelmar  always  shook  his  head  at  the 
mention  of  Pine  Flat,  and  for  some  days  I  thought  he  dis¬ 
approved  of  the  whole  scheme  and  was  proportionately  sad. 
One  fine  morning,  however,  he  met  me,  wreathed  in  smiles. 
He  had  found  the  very  place  for  me — Silverado,  another 
old  mining  town,  right  up  the  mountain.  Rufe  Hanson, 
the  hunter,  could  take  care  of  us — fine  people  the  Hansons ; 
we  should  be  close  to  the  Toll  House,  where  the  Lakeport 
stage  called  daily;  it  was  the  best  place  for  my  health, 
besides.  Rufe  had  been  consumptive,  and  was  now  quite  a 
strong  man,  ain’t  it?  In  short,  the  place  and  all  its  ac¬ 
companiments  seemed  made  for  us  on  purpose. 

He  took  me  to  his  back  door,  whence,  as  from  every  point 
of  Calistoga,  Mount  Saint  Helena  could  be  seen  towering 
in  the  air.  There,  in  the  nick,  just  where  the  eastern  foot¬ 
hills  joined  the  mountain,  and  she  herself  began  to  rise 
above  the  zone  of  forest — there  was  Silverado.  The  name 
had  already  pleased  me;  the  high  station  pleased  me  still 
more.  I  began  to  inquire  with  some  eagerness.  It  was  but 
a  little  while  ago  that  Silverado  was  a  great  place.  The 
mine — a  silver  mine,  of  course — had  promised  great  things. 
There  was  quite  a  lively  population,  with  several  hotels  and 
boarding-houses ;  and  Kelmar  himself  had  opened  a  branch 
store,  and  done  extremely  well — “  Ain’t  it  ?  ”  he  said,  ap¬ 
pealing  to  his  wife.  And  she  said,  “  Yes ;  extremely  well.” 
Now  there  was  no  one  living  in  the  town  but  Rufe  the  hun¬ 
ter;  and  once  more  I  heard  Rufe’s  praises  by  the  yard, 
and  this  time  sung  in  chorus. 
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I  could  not  help  perceiving  at  the  time  that  there  was 
something  underneath;  that  no  unmixed  desire  to  have  us 
comfortably  settled  had  inspired  the  Kelmars  with  this  flow 
of  words.  But  I  was  impatient  to  be  gone,  to  be  about  my 
kingly  project;  and  when  we  were  offered  seats  in  Kelmar’s 
waggon,  I  accepted  on  the  spot.  The  plan  of  their  next 
Sunday’s  outing  took  them,  by  good  fortune,  over  the  bor¬ 
der  into  Lake  County.  They  would  carry  us  so  far,  drop 
us  at  the  Toll  House,  present  us  to  the  Hansons,  and  call  for 
us  again  on  Monday  morning  early. 
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FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  SILVERADO 

WE  were  to  leave  by  six  precisely;  that  was  solemnly 
pledged  on  both  sides;  and  a  messenger  came  to  us 
the  last  thing  at  night,  to  remind  us  of  the  hour.  But  it 
was  eight  before  we  got  clear  of  Calistoga:  Kelmar,  Mrs. 
Kelmar,  a  friend  of  theirs  whom  we  named  Abramina,  her 
little  daughter,  my  wife,  myself,  and,  stowed  away  behind 
us,  a  cluster  of  ship’s  coffee-kettles.  These  last  were  highly 
ornamental  in  the  sheen  of  their  bright  tin,  but  I  could 
invent  no  reason  for  their  presence.  Our  carriageful 
reckoned  up,  as  near  as  we  could  get  at  it,  some  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  to  the  six  of  us.  Four  of  the  six,  besides,  were 
Hebrews.  But  I  never,  in  all  my  life,  was  conscious  of  so 
strong  an  atmosphere  of  holiday.  No  word  was  spoken 
but  of  pleasure ;  and  even  when  we  drove  in  silence,  nods 
and  smiles  went  round  the  party  like  refreshments. 

The  sun  shone  out  of  a  cloudless  sky.  Close  at  the  zenith 
rode  the  belated  moon,  still  clearly  visible,  and,  along  one 
margin,  even  bright.  The  wind  blew  a  gale  from  the  north ; 
the  trees  roared ;  the  corn  and  the  deep  grass  in  the  valley 
fled  in  whitening  surges ;  the  dust  towered  into  the  air 
along  the  road  and  dispersed  like  the  smoke  of  battle.  It 
was  clear  in  our  teeth  from  the  first,  and  for  all  the  windings 
of  the  road  it  managed  to  keep  clear  in  our  teeth  until 
the  end. 

For  some  two  miles  we  rattled  through  the  valley,  skirt¬ 
ing  the  eastern  foothills ;  then  we  struck  off  to  the  right, 
through  haugh-land,  and  presently,  crossing  a  dry  water¬ 
course,  entered  the  Toll  road,  or,  to  be  more  local,  entered 
on  “  the  grade.”  The  road  mounts  the  near  shoulder  of 
Mount  Saint  Helena,  bound  northward  into  Lake  County. 
In  one  place  it  skirts  along  the  edge  of  a  narrow  and  deep 
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canyon,  filled  with  trees,  and  I  was  glad,  indeed,  not  to 
be  driven  at  this  point  by  the  dashing  Foss.  Kelmar,  with 
his  unvarying  smile,  jogging  to  the  motion  of  the  trap, 
drove  for  all  the  world  like  a  good,  plain,  country  clergy¬ 
man  at  home;  and  I  profess  I  blessed  him  unawares  for  his 
timidity. 

Vineyards  and  deep  meadows,  islanded  and  framed  with 
thicket,  gave  place  more  and  more  as  we  ascended  to  woods 
of  oak  and  madrona,  dotted  with  enormous  pines.  It  was 
these  pines,  as  they  shot  above  the  lower  wood,  that  produced 
that  pencilling  of  single  trees  I  had  so  often  remarked  from 
the  valley.  Thence,  looking  up  and  from  however  far,  each 
fir  stands  separate  against  the  sky  no  bigger  than  an  eye¬ 
lash;  and  all  together  lend  a  quaint,  fringed  aspect  to  the 
hills.  The  oak  is  no  baby ;  even  the  madrona,  upon  these 
spurs  of  Mount  Saint  Helena,  comes  to  a  fine  bulk  and  ranks 
with  forest  trees;  but  the  pines  look  down  upon  the  rest 
for  underwood.  As  Mount  Saint  Helena  among  her  foot¬ 
hills,  so  these  dark  giants  out-top  their  fellow-vegetables. 
Alas !  if  they  had  left  the  redwoods,  the  pines,  in  turn, 
would  have  been  dwarfed.  But  the  redwoods,  fallen  from 
their  high  estate,  are  serving  as  family  bedsteads,  or  yet 
more  humbly  as  field  fences,  along  all  Napa  Valley. 

A  rough  smack  of  resin  was  in  the  air,  and  a  crystal 
mountain  purity.  It  came  pouring  over  these  green  slopes 
by  the  oceanful.  The  woods  sang  aloud,  and  gave  largely 
of  their  healthful  breath.  Gladness  seemed  to  inhabit  these 
upper  zones,  and  we  had  left  indifference  behind  us  in  the 
valley.  “  I  to  the  hills  will  lift  mine  eyes !  ”  There  are 
days  in  a  life  when  thus  to  climb  out  of  the  lowlands,  seems 
like  scaling  heaven. 

As  we  continued  to  ascend,  the  wind  fell  upon  us  with 
increasing  strength.  It  was  a  wonder  how  the  two  stout 
horses  managed  to  pull  us  up  that  steep  incline  and  still 
face  the  athletic  opposition  of  the  wind,  or  how  their  great 
eyes  were  able  to  endure  the  dust.  Ten  minutes  after  we 
went  by,  a  tree  fell,  blocking  the  road;  and  even  before 
us  leaves  were  thickly  strewn,  and  boughs  had  fallen,  large 
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enough  to  make  the  passage  difficult.  But  now  we  were  hard 
by  the  summit.  The  road  crosses  the  ridge,  just  m  the  nick 
that  Kelmar  showed  me  from  below,  and  then,  without  pause, 
plunges  down  a  deep,  thickly  wooded  glen  on  the  farther 
side.  At  the  highest  point  a  trail  strikes  up  the  main  hill 
to  the  leftward;  and  that  leads  to  Silverado.  A  hundred 
yards  beyond,  and  in  a  kind  of  elbow  of  the  glen,  stands  the 
Toll  House  Hotel.  We  came  up  the  one  side,  were  caught 
upon  the  summit  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  wind  as  it  poured 
over  into  Napa  Valley,  and  a  minute  after  had  drawn  up 
in  shelter,  but  all  buffeted  and  breathless,  at  the  Toll  House 

A*  water-tank,  and  stables,  and  a  gray  house  of  two 
stories,  with  gable  ends  and  a  verandah,  are  jammed  hard 
against  the  hillside,  just  where  a  stream  has  cut  for  itself 
a  narrow  canyon,  filled  with  pines.  The  pines  go  right  up 
overhead ;  a  little  more  and  the  stream  might  have  played, 
like  a  fire-hose,  on  the  Toll  House  roof.  In  front  the  ground 
drops  as  sharply  as  it  rises  behind.  There  is  just  room 
for  the  road  and  a  sort  of  promontory  of  croquet  ground, 
and  then  you  can  lean  over  the  edge  and  look  deep  below 
you  through  the  wood.  I  said  croquet  ground,  not  green, 
for  the  surface  was  of  brown,  beaten  earth.  The  toll-bar 
itself  was  the  only  other  note  of  originality:  a  long  beam 
turning  on  a  post,  and  kept  slightly  horizontal  by  a  counter¬ 
weight  of  stones.  Regularly  about  sundown  this  rude  bar¬ 
rier  was  swung,  like  a  derrick,  across  the  road  and  made 
fast,  I  think,  to  a  tree  upon  the  farther  side. 

On  our  arrival  there  followed  a  gay  scene  in  the  bar. 
I  was  presented  to  Mr.  Corwin,  the  landlord ;  to  Mr.  Jen¬ 
nings,  the  engineer,  who  lives  there  for  his  health;  to  Mr. 
Hoddy,  a  most  pleasant  little  gentleman,  once  a  member  of 
the  Ohio  legislature,  again  the  editor  of  a  local  paper,  and 
now,  with  undiminished  dignity,  keeping  the  Toll  House 
bar.  I  had  a  number  of  drinks  and  cigars  bestowed  on 
me,  and  enjoyed  a  famous  opportunity  of  seeing  Kelmar  in 
his  glory,  friendly,  radiant,  smiling,  steadily  edging  one 
of  the  ship’s  kettles  on  the  reluctant  Corwin.  Corwin, 
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plainly  aghast,  resisted  gallantly,  and  for  that  bout  victory 
crowned  his  arms. 

At  last  we  set  forth  for  Silverado  on  foot.  Kelmar  and 
his  jolly  Jew  girls  were  full  of  the  sentiment  of  Sunday 
outings,  breathed  geniality  and  vagueness,  and  suffered  a 
little  vile  boy  from  the  hotel  to  lead  them  here  and  there 
about  the  woods.  For  three  people  all  so  old,  so  bulky 
in  body,  and  belonging  to  a  race  so  venerable,  they  could 
not  but  surprise  us  by  their  extreme  and  almost  imbecile 
youthfulness  of  spirit.  They  were  only  going  to  stay  ten 
minutes  at  the  Toll  House ;  had  they  not  twenty  long  miles 
of  road  before  them  on  the  other  side?  Stay  to  dinner? 
Not  they!  Put  up  the  horses?  Never.  Let  us  attach  them 
to  the  verandah  by  a  wisp  of  straw  rope,  such  as  would 
not  have  held  a  person’s  hat  on  that  blustering  day.  And 
with  all  these  protestations  of  hurry,  they  proved  irre¬ 
sponsible  like  children.  Kelmar  himself,  shrewd  old  Rus¬ 
sian  Jew,  with  a  smirk  that  seemed  just  to  have  concluded 
a  bargain  to  its  satisfaction,  intrusted  himself  and  us  de¬ 
voutly  to  that  boy.  Yet  the  boy  was  patently  fallacious; 
and  for  that  matter  a  most  unsympathetic  urchin,  raised 
apparently  on  gingerbread.  He  was  bent  on  his  own  pleas¬ 
ure,  nothing  else;  and  Kelmar  followed  him  to  his  ruin, 
with  the  same  shrewd  smirk.  If  the  boy  said  there  was  “  a 
hole  there  in  the  hill” — a  hole,  pure  and  simple,  neither 
more  nor  less — Kelmar  and  his  Jew  girls  would  follow  him 
a  hundred  yards  to  look  complacently  down  that  hole.  For 
two  hours  we  looked  for  houses ;  and  for  two  hours  they 
followed  us,  smelling  trees,  picking  flowers,  foisting  false 
botany  on  the  unwary.  Had  we  taken  five,  with  that  vile 
lad  to  head  them  off  on  idle  divagations,  for  five  they  would 
have  smiled  and  stumbled  through  the  woods. 

However,  we  came  forth  at  length,  and  as  by  accident, 
upon  a  lawn,  sparse  planted  like  an  orchard,  but  with 
forest  instead  of  fruit  trees.  That  was  the  site  of  Silverado 
mining  town.  A  piece  of  ground  was  levelled  up,  where 
Kelmar’s  store  had  been;  and  facing  that  we  saw  Rufe 
Hanson’s  house,  still  bearing  on  its  front  the  legend  Sih 
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verado  Hotel.  Not  another  sign  of  habitation.  Silverado 
town  had  all  been  carted  from  the  scene;  one  of  the  houses 
was  now  the  school-house  far  down  the  road;  one  was  gone 
here,  one  there,  but  all  were  gone  away.  It  was  now  a 
sylvan  solitude,  and  the  silence  was  unbroken  but  by  the 
great,  vague  voice  of  the  wind.  Some  days  before  our  visit, 
a  grizzly  bear  had  been  sporting  round  the  Hansons’  chicken- 
house. 

Mrs.  Hanson  was  at  home  alone,  we  found.  Rufe  had 
been  out  after  a  “  bar,”  had  risen  late,  and  was  now  gone, 
it  did  not  clearly  appear  whither.  Perhaps  he  had  had  wind 
of  Kelmar’s  coming,  and  was  now  ensconced  among  the 
underwood,  or  watching  us  from  the  shoulder  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  We,  hearing  there  were  no  houses  to  be  had,  were 
for  immediately  giving  up  all  hopes  of  Silverado.  But 
this,  somehow,  was  not  to  Kelmar’s  fancy.  He  first  pro¬ 
posed  that  we  should  <e  camp  someveres  around,  ain’t  it  ?  ” 
waving  his  hand  cheerily  as  though  to  weave  a  spell ;  and 
when  that  was  firmly  rejected,  he  decided  that  we  must 
take  up  house  with  the  Hansons.  Mrs.  Hanson  had  been, 
from  the  first,  flustered,  subdued,  and  a  little  pale ;  but 
from  this  proposition  she  recoiled  with  haggard  indignation. 
So  did  we,  who  would  have  preferred,  in  a  manner  of  speak¬ 
ing,  death.  But  Kelmar  was  not  to  be  put  by.  He  edged 
Mrs.  Hanson  into  a  corner,  where  for  a  long  time  he  threat¬ 
ened  her  with  his  forefinger,  like  a  character  in  Dickens; 
and  the  poor  woman,  driven  to  her  entrenchments,  at  last 
remembered  with  a  shriek  that  there  were  still  some  houses 
at  the  tunnel. 

Thither  we  went;  the  Jews,  who  should  already  have  been 
miles  into  Lake  County,  still  cheerily  accompanying  us. 
For  about  a  furlong  we  followed  a  good  road  along  the 
hillside  through  the  forest,  until  suddenly  that  road  widened 
out  and  came  abruptly  to  an  end.  A  canyon,  woody  below, 
red,  rocky,  and  naked  overhead,  was  here  walled  across  by 
a  dump  of  rolling  stones,  dangerously  steep,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height.  A  rusty  iron  chute  on 
wooden  legs  came  flying,  like  a  monstrous  gargoyle,  across 
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the  parapet.  It  was  down  this  that  they  poured  the  precious 
ore;  and  below  here  the  carts  stood  to  wait  their  lading, 
and  carry  it  mill-ward  down  the  mountain. 

The  whole  canyon  was  so  entirely  blocked,  as  if  by  some 
rude  guerrilla  fortification,  that  we  could  only  mount  by 
lengths  of  wooden  ladder,  fixed  in  the  hillside.  These  led 
us  round  the  farther  corner  of  the  dump;  and  when  they 
were  at  an  end,  we  still  persevered  over  loose  rubble  and 
wading  deep  in  poison  oak,  till  we  struck  a  triangular  plat¬ 
form,  filling  up  the  whole  glen,  and  shut  in  on  either  hand 
by  bold  projections  of  the  mountain.  Only  in  front  the 
place  was  open  like  the  proscenium  of  a  theatre,  and  we 
looked  forth  into  a  great  realm  of  air,  and  down  upon 
treetops  and  hilltops,  and  far  and  near  on  wild  and  varied 
country.  The  place  still  stood  as  on  the  day  it  was  deserted : 
a  line  of  iron  rails  with  a  bifurcation ;  a  truck  in  working 
order ;  a  world  of  lumber,  old  wood,  old  iron ;  a  black¬ 
smith’s  forge  on  one  side,  half  buried  in  the  leaves  of 
dwarf  madronas;  and  on  the  other,  an  old  brown  wooden 
house. 

Fanny  and  I  dashed  at  the  house.  It  consisted  of  three 
rooms,  and  was  so  plastered  against  the  hill,  that  one  room 
was  right  atop  of  another,  that  the  upper  floor  was  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  lower,  and  that  all  three  apart¬ 
ments  must  be  entered  from  a  different  side  and  level.  Not 
a  window-sash  remained.  The  door  of  the  lower  room  was 
smashed,  and  one  panel  hung  in  splinters.  We  entered  that, 
and  found  a  fair  amount  of  rubbish:  sand  and  gravel  that 
had  been  sifted  in  there  by  the  mountain  winds;  straw, 
sticks,  and  stones;  a  table,  a  barrel;  a  plate-rack  on  the 
wall;  two  home-made  bootjacks,  signs  of  miners  and  their 
boots ;  and  a  pair  of  papers  pinned  on  the  boarding, 
headed  respectively  “  Funnel  No.  1,”  and  “Funnel  No.  2,” 
but  with  the  tails  torn  away.  The  window,  sashless  of 
course,  was  choked  with  the  green  and  sweetly  smelling  foli¬ 
age  of  a  bay;  and  through  a  chink  in  the  floor,  a  spray 
of  poison  oak  had  shot  up  and  was  handsomely  prospering 
in  the  interior.  It  was  my  first  care  to  cut  away  that  poison 
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oak,  Fanny  standing  by  at  a  respectful  distance.  That  was 
our  first  improvement  by  which  we  took  possession. 

The  room  immediately  above  could  only  be  entered  by 
a  plank  propped  against  the  threshold,  along  which  the 
intruder  must  foot  it  gingerly,  clutching  for  support  to 
sprays  of  poison  oak,  the  proper  product  of  the  country. 
Herein  was,  on  either  hand,  a  triple  tier  of  beds,  where 
miners  had  once  lain ;  and  the  other  gable  was  pierced 
by  a  sashless  window  and  a  doorless  doorway  opening  on 
the  air  of  heaven,  five  feet  above  the  ground.  As  for  the 
third  room,  which  entered  squarely  from  the  ground  level, 
but  higher  up  the  hill  and  further  up  the  canyon,  it  con¬ 
tained  only  rubbish  and  the  uprights  for  another  triple  tier 
of  beds. 

The  whole  building  was  overhung  by  a  bold,  lion-like, 
red  rock.  Poison  oak,  sweet  bay  trees,  calcanthus,  brush, 
and  chaparral,  grew  freely  but  sparsely  all  about  it.  In 
front,  in  the  strong  sunshine,  the  platform  lay  overstrewn 
with  busy  litter,  as  though  the  labours  of  the  mine  might 
begin  again  to-morrow  in  the  morning. 

Following  back  into  the  canyon,  among  the  mass  of  rotting 
plant  and  through  the  flowering  bushes,  we  came  to  a  great 
crazy  staging,  with  a  wry  windlass  on  the  top ;  and  clamber¬ 
ing  up,  we  could  look  into  an  open  shaft,  leading  edgeways 
down  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  trickling  with  water, 
and  lit  by  some  stray  sun-gleams,  whence  I  know  not.  In 
that  quiet  place  the  still,  far-away  tinkle  of  the  water-drops 
was  loudly  audible.  Close  by,  another  shaft  led  edgeways 
up  into  the  superincumbent  shoulder  of  the  hill.  It  lay 
partly  open;  and  sixty  or  a  hundred  feet  above  our  head, 
we  could  see  the  strata  propped  apart  by  solid  wooden 
wedges,  and  a  pine,  half  undermined,  precariously  nodding 
on  the  verge.  Here  also  a  rugged,  horizontal  tunnel  ran 
straight  into  the  unsunned  bowels  of  the  rock.  This  secure 
angle  in  the  mountain’s  flank  was,  even  on  this  wild  day, 
as  still  as  my  lady’s  chamber.  But  in  the  tunnel  a  cold,  wet 
draught  tempestuously  blew.  Nor  have  I  ever  known  that 
place  otherwise  than  cold  and  windy. 
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Such  was  our  first  prospect  of  Juan  Silverado.  I  own  I 
had  looked  for  something  different:  a  clique  of  neighbourly 
houses  on  a  village  green,  we  shall  say,  all  empty  to  be 
sure,  but  swept  and  garnished;  a  trout  stream  brawling 
by ;  great  elms  or  chestnuts,  humming  with  bees  and  nested 
in  by  song-birds ;  and  the  mountains  standing  round  about, 
as  at  Jerusalem.  Here,  mountain  and  house  and  the  old 
tools  of  industry  were  all  alike  rusty  and  downfalling.  The 
hill  was  here  wedged  up,  and  there  poured  forth  its  bowels 
in  a  spout  of  broken  mineral ;  man  with  his  picks  and 
powder,  and  nature  with  her  own  great  blasting  tools  of 
sun  and  rain,  labouring  together  at  the  ruin  of  that  proud 
mountain.  The  view  up  the  canyon  was  a  glimpse  of  devasta¬ 
tion  ;  dry  red  minerals  sliding  together,  here  and  there 
a  crag,  here  and  there  dwarf  thicket  clinging  in  the  general 
glissade,  and  over  all  a  broken  outline  trenching  on  the 
blue  of  heaven.  Downwards  indeed,  from  our  rock  eyrie, 
we  beheld  the  greener  side  of  nature;  and  the  bearing  of 
the  pines  and  the  sweet  smell  of  bays  and  nutmegs  com¬ 
mended  themselves  gratefully  to  our  senses.  One  way  and 
another,  now  the  die  was  cast.  Silverado  be  it ! 

After  we  had  got  back  to  the  Toll  House,  the  Jews  were 
not  long  of  striking  forward.  But  I  observed  that  one  of 
the  Hanson  lads  came  down,  before  their  departure,  and 
returned  with  a  ship’s  kettle.  Happy  Hansons!  Nor  was 
it  until  after  Kelmar  was  gone,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that 
Rufe  put  in  an  appearance  to  arrange  the  details  of  our 
installation. 

The  latter  part  of  the  day,  Fanny  and  I  sat  in  the  ve¬ 
randah  of  the  Toll  House,  utterly  stunned  by  the  uproar 
of  the  wind  among  the  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley. 
Sometimes,  we  would  have  it  it  was  like  a  sea,  but  it  was  not 
various  enough  for  that;  and  again,  we  thought  it  like 
the  roar  of  a  cataract,  but  it  was  too  changeful  for  the 
cataract;  and  then  we  would  decide,  speaking  in  sleepy 
voices,  that  it  could  be  compared  with  nothing  but  itself. 
My  mind  was  entirely  preoccupied  by  the  noise.  I  hearkened 
to  it  by  the  hour,  gapingly  hearkened,  and  let  my  cigarette 
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go  out.  Sometimes  the  wind  would  make  a  sally  nearer 
hand,  and  send  a  shrill,  whistling  crash  among  the  foliage 
on  our  side  of  the  glen ;  and  sometimes  a  back-draught 
would  strike  into  the  elbow  wThere  we  sat,  and  cast  the  gravel 
and  torn  leaves  into  our  faces.  But  for  the  most  part, 
this  great,  streaming  gale  passed  unweariedly  by  us  into 
Napa  Valley,  not  two  hundred  yards  away,  visible  by  the 
tossing  boughs,  stunningly  audible,  and  yet  not  moving  a 
hair  upon  our  heads.  So  it  blew  all  night  long  while  I  was 
writing  up  my  journal,  and  after  we  were  in  bed,  under 
a  cloudless,  starset  heaven ;  and  so  it  was  blowing  still 
next  morning  when  we  rose. 

It  was  a  laughable  thought  to  us,  what  had  become  of  our 
cheerful,  wandering  Hebrews.  We  could  not  suppose  they 
had  reached  a  destination.  The  meanest  boy  could  lead  them 
miles  out  of  their  way  to  see  a  gopher-hole.  Boys,  we  felt 
to  be  their  special  danger ;  none  others  were  of  that  exact 
pitch  of  cheerful  irrelevancy  to  exercise  a  kindred  sway 
upon  their  minds:  but  before  the  attractions  of  a  boy  their 
most  settled  resolutions  would  be  wax.  We  thought  we 
could  follow  in  fancy  these  three  aged  Hebrew  truants  wan¬ 
dering  in  and  out  on  hilltop  and  in  thicket,  a  demon  boy 
trotting  far  ahead,  their  will-o’-the-wisp  conductor;  and 
at  last  about  midnight,  the  wind  still  roaring  in  the  darkness, 
we  had  a  vision  of  all  three  on  their  knees  upon  a  mountain- 
top  around  a  glow-worm. 
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NEXT  morning  we  were  up  by  half -past  five,  according 
to  agreement,  and  it  was  ten  by  the  clock  before  our 
Jew  boys  returned  to  pick  us  up:  Kelmar,  Mrs.  Kelmar, 
and  Abramina,  all  smiling  from  ear  to  ear,  and  full  of  tales 
of  the  hospitality  they  had  found  on  the  other  side.  It 
had  not  gone  unrewarded ;  for  I  observed  with  interest  that 
the  ship’s  kettles,  all  but  one,  had  been  “  placed.”  Three 
Lake  County  families,  at  least,  endowed  for  life  with  a 
ship’s  kettle.  Come,  this  was  no  misspent  Sunday.  The 
absence  of  the  kettles  told  its  own  story:  our  Jews  said 
nothing  about  them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  said 
many  kind  and  comely  things  about  the  people  they  had 
met.  The  two  women,  in  particular,  had  been  charmed  out 
of  themselves  by  the  sight  of  a  young  girl  surrounded  by 
her  admirers ;  all  evening,  it  appeared,  they  had  been  tri¬ 
umphing  together  in  the  girl’s  innocent  successes,  and  to 
this  natural  and  unselfish  joy  they  gave  expression  in  lan¬ 
guage  that  was  beautiful  by  its  simplicity  and  truth. 

Take  them  for  all  in  all,  few  people  have  done  my  heart 
more  good;  they  seemed  so  thoroughly  entitled  to  happi¬ 
ness,  and  to  enjoy  it  in  so  large  a  measure  and  so  free  from 
after-thought;  almost  they  persuaded  me  to  be  a  Jew. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  chink  of  money  in  their  talk.  They 
particularly  commended  people  who  were  well  to  do.  He 
don’t  care — ain’t  it?  ”  was  their  highest  word  of  commenda¬ 
tion  to  an  individual  fate;  and  here  I  seem  to  grasp  the 
root  of  their  philosophy — it  was  to  be  free  from  care,  to 
be  free  to  make  these  Sunday  wanderings,  that  they  so 
eagerly  pursued  after  wealth ;  and  all  this  carefulness  was 
to  be  careless.  The  fine,  good  humour  of  all  three  seemed 
to  declare  they  had  attained  their  end.  Yet  there  was  the 
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other  side  to  it ;  and  the  recipients  of  kettles  perhaps 
cared  greatly. 

No  sooner  had  they  returned,  than  the  scene  of  yesterday 
began  again.  The  horses  were  not  even  tied  with  a  straw 
rope  this  time — it  was  not  worth  while;  and  Kelmar  dis¬ 
appeared  into  the  bar,  leaving  them  undet  a  tree  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road.  I  had  to  devote  myself.  I  stood 
under  the  shadow  of  that  tree  for,  I  suppose,  hard  upon  an 
hour,  and  had  not  the  heart  to  be  angry.  Once  some  one 
remembered  me,  and  brought  me  out  half  a  tumblerful  of 
the  playful,  innocuous  American  cocktail.  I  drank  it,  and 
lo !  veins  of  living  fire  ran  down  my  leg;  and  then  a  focus 
of  conflagration  remained  seated  in  my  stomach,  not  un¬ 
pleasantly,  for  quarter  of  an  hour.  X  love  these  sweet, 
fiery  pangs,  but  I  will  not  court  them.  The  bulk  of  the 
time  I  spent  in  repeating  as  much  French  poetry  as  I  could 
remember  to  the  horses,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  it  hugely.  And 
now  it  went — 


“O  ma  vieille  Font-georges 
Oil  volent  les  rouges-gorges : 

and  again,  to  a  more  trampling  measure — 

“  Et  tout  tremble,  Irun,  Coimbre, 

Santander,  Almodovar, 

Sitot  qu’on  entend  le  timbre 
Des  cymbales  de  Bivar.” 

The  redbreasts  and  the  brooks  of  Europe,  in  that  dry  and 
songless  land ;  brave  old  names  and  wars,  strong  cities, 
cymbals,  and  bright  armour,  in  that  nook  of  the  mountain, 
sacred  only  to  the  Indian  and  the  bear!  This  is  still  the 
strangest  thing  in  all  man’s  travelling,  that  he  should  carry 
about  with  him  incongruous  memories.  There  is  no  foreign 
land;  it  is  the  traveller  only  that  is  foreign,  and  now  and 
again,  by  a  flash  of  recollection,  lights  up  the  contrasts  of 
the  earth. 

But  while  I  was  thus  wandering  in  my  fancy,  great  feats 
had  been  transacted  in  the  bar.  Corwin  the  bold  had  fallen, 
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Ivelmar  was  again  crowned  with  laurels,  and  the  last  of  the 
ship’s  kettles  had  changed  hands.  If  I  had  ever  doubted 
the  purity  of  Kelmar*s  motives,  if  I  had  ever  suspected 
him  of  a  single  eye  to  business  in  his  eternal  dallyings,  now 
at  least,  when  the  last  kettle  was  disposed  of,  my  suspicions 
must  have  been  allayed.  I  dare  not  guess  how  much  more 
time  was  wasted ;  nor  how  often  we  drove  off,  merely  to 
drive  back  again  and  renew  interrupted  conversations  about 
nothing,  before  the  Toll  House  was  fairly  left  behind.  Alas! 
and  not  a  mile  down  the  grade  there  stands  a  ranche  in  a 
sunny  vineyard,  and  here  we  must  all  dismount  again  and 
enter. 

Only  the  old  lady  was  at  home,  Mrs.  Guele,  a  brown  old 
Swiss  dame,  the  picture  of  honesty ;  and  with  her  we  drank 
a  bottle  of  wine  and  had  an  age-long  conversation,  which 
would  have  been  highly  delightful  if  Fanny  and  I  had  not 
been  faint  with  hunger.  The  ladies  each  narrated  the  story 
of  her  marriage,  our  two  Hebrews  with  the  prettiest  com¬ 
bination  of  sentiment  and  financial  bathos.  Abramina,  spe¬ 
cially,  endeared  herself  with  every  word.  She  was  as  simple, 
natural  and  engaging  as  a  kid  that  should  have  been  brought 
up  to  the  business  of  a  money-changer.  One  touch  was  so 
resplendently  Hebraic  that  I  cannot  pass  it  over.  When 
her  “  old  man  ”  wrote  home  for  her  from  America,  her 
old  man’s  family  would  not  intrust  her  with  the  money  for 
the  passage,  till  she  had  bound  herself  by  an  oath — on  her 
knees,  I  think  she  said — not  to  employ  it  otherwise.  This 
had  tickled  Abramina  hugely,  but  I  think  it  tickled  me  fully 
more. 

Mrs.  Guele  told  of  her  home-sickness  up  here  in  the  long 
winters ;  of  her  honest,  country-woman  troubles  and  alarms 
upon  the  journey;  how  in  the  bank  at  Frankfort  she  had 
feared  lest  the  banker,  after  having  taken  her  cheque,  should 
deny  all  knowledge  of  it — a  fear  I  have  myself  every  time 
I  go  to  a  bank;  and  how  crossing  the  Luneburger  Heath, 
vn  old  lady,  witnessing  her  trouble  and  finding  whither 
she  was  bound,  had  given  her  “  the  blessing  of  a  person 
eighty  years  old,  which  would  be  sure  to  bring  her  safely 
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to  the  States.  And  the  first  thing  I  did,”  added  Mrs.  Guele, 
“was  to  fall  downstairs.” 

At  length  we  got  out  of  the  house,  and  some  of  us  into 
the  trap,,  when — judgment  of  Heaven! — here  came  Mr. 
Guele  from  his  vineyard.  So  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
went  by ;  till  at  length,  at  our  earnest  pleading,  we  set 
forth  again  in  earnest,  Fanny  and  I  white-faced  and  silent, 
but  the  Jews  still  smiling.  The  heart  fails  me.  There  was 
yet  another  stoppage !  And  we  drove  at  last  into  Calistoga 
past  two  in  the  afternoon,  Fanny  and  I  having  breakfasted 
at  six  in  the  morning,  eight  mortal  hours  before.  We  were 
a  pallid  couple;  but  still  the  Jews  were  smiling. 

So  ended  our  excursion  with  the  village  usurers ;  and, 
now  that  it  was  done,  we  had  no  more  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  business,  nor  of  the  part  we  had  been  playing  in  it, 
than  the  child  unborn.  That  all  the  people  we  had  met  were 
the  slaves  of  Kelmar,  though  in  various  degrees  of  servitude ; 
that  we  ourselves  had  been  sent  up  the  mountain  in  the 
interests  of  none  but  Kelmar;  that  the  money  we  laid  out, 
dollar  by  dollar,  cent  by  cent,  and  through  the  hands  of 
various  intermediaries,  should  all  hop  ultimately  into  Kel- 
mar’s  till ; — these  were  facts  that  we  only  grew  to  recognize 
in  the  course  of  time  and  by  the  accumulation  of  evidence. 
At  length  all  doubt  was  quieted,  when  one  of  the  kettle- 
holders  confessed.  Stopping  his  trap  in  the  moonlight,  a 
little  way  out  of  Calistoga,  he  told  me,  in  so  many  words, 
that  he  dare  not  show  face  there  with  an  empty  pocket. 
“You  see,  I  don’t  mind  if  it  was  only  five  dollars,  Mr. 
Stevens,”  he  said,  “  but  I  must  give  Mr.  Kelmar  something .” 

Even  now,  when  the  whole  tyranny  is  plain  to  me,  I 
cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  be  as  angry  as  perhaps  I 
should  be  with  the  Hebrew  tyrant.  The  whole  game  of 
business  is  beggar  my  neighbour;  and  though  perhaps  that 
game  looks  uglier  when  played  at  such  close  quarters  and 
on  so  small  a  scale,  it  is  none  the  more  intrinsically  inhumane 
for  that.  The  village  usurer  is  not  so  sad  a  feature  of 
humanity  and  human  progress  as  the  millionaire  manufac¬ 
turer,  fattening  on  the  toil  and  loss  of  thousands,  and  yet 
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declaiming  from  the  platform  against  the  greed  and  dis¬ 
honesty  of  landlords.  If  it  were  fair  for  Cobden  to  buy 
up  land  from  owners  whom  he  thought  unconscious  of  its 
proper  value,  it  was  fair  enough  for  my  Russian  Jew  to 
give  credit  to  his  farmers.  Kelmar,  if  he  was  unconscious 
of  the  beam  in  his  own  eye,  was  at  least  silent  in  the  matter 
of  his  brother’s  mote. 


THE  ACT  OF  SQUATTING 

THERE  were  four  of  us  squatters  —  myself  and  my  wife, 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Silverado ;  Sam,  the  Crown 
Prince ;  and  Chuchu,  the  Grand  Duke.  Chuchu,  a  setter 
crossed  with  spaniel,  was  the  most  unsuited  for  a  rough 
life.  He  had  been  nurtured  tenderly  in  the  society  of  ladies ; 
his  heart  was  large  and  soft;  he  regarded  the  sofa-cushion 
as  a  bed-rock  necessary  of  existence.  Though  about  the 
size  of  a  sheep,  he  loved  to  sit  in  ladies’  laps ;  he  never  said 
a  bad  word  in  all  his  blameless  days ;  and  if  he  had  seen 
a  flute,  I  am  sure  he  could  have  played  upon  it  by  nature. 
It  may  seem  hard  to  say  it  of  a  dog,  but  Chuchu  was  a 
tame  cat. 

The  king  and  queen,  the  grand  duke,  and  a  basket  of  cold 
provender  for  immediate  use,  set  forth  from  Calistoga  in 
a  double  buggy;  the  crown  prince,  on  horseback,  led  the 
way  like  an  outrider.  Bags  and  boxes  and  a  second-hand 
stove  were  to  follow  close  upon  our  heels  by  Hanson  s  team. 

It  was  a  beautiful  still  day;  the  sky  was  one  field  of 
azure.  Not  a  leaf  moved,  not  a  speck  appeared  in  heaven. 
Only  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  one  little  snowy 
wisp  of  cloud  after  another  kept  detaching  itself,  like 
smoke  from  a  volcano,  and  blowing  southward  in  some 
high  stream  of  air;  Mount  Saint  Helena  still  at  her  in¬ 
terminable  task,  making  the  weather,  like  a  Lapland  witch. 

By  noon  we  had  come  in  sight  of  the  mill;  a  great  biown 
building,  half-way  up  the  hill,  big  as  a  factory,  two  stories 
high,  and  with  tanks  and  ladders  along  the  roof ;  which,  as 
a  pendicle  of  Silverado  mine,  we  held  to  be  an  outlying 
province  of  our  own.  Thither,  then,  we  went,  crossing  the 
valley  by  a  grassy  trail;  and  there  lunched  out  of  the 
basket,  sitting  in  a  kind  of  portico,  and  wondering,  while  we 
ate,  at  this  great  bulk  of  useless  building.  Through  a  chink 
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we  could  look  far  down  into  the  interior,  and  see  sunbeams 
floating  in  the  dust  and  striking  on  tier  after  tier  of  silent, 
rusty  machinery.  It  cost  six  thousand  dollars,  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  English  sovereigns ;  and  now,  here  it  stands  deserted, 
like  the  temple  of  a  forgotten  religion,  the  busy  millers 
toiling  somewhere  else.  All  the  time  we  were  there,  mill 
and  mill  town  showed  no  sign  of  life;  that  part  of  the 
mountain-side,  which  is  very  open  and  green,  was  tenanted 
by  no  living  creature  but  ourselves  and  the  insects ;  and 
nothing  stirred  but  the  cloud  manufactory  upon  the  moun¬ 
tain  summit.  It  was  odd  to  compare  this  with  the  former 
days,  when  the  engine  was  in  full  blast,  the  mill  palpitating 
to  its  strokes,  and  the  carts  came  rattling  down  from 
Silverado,  charged  with  ore. 

By  two  we  had  been  landed  at  the  mine,  the  buggy  was 
gone  again,  and  we  were  left  to  our  own  reflections  and 
the  basket  of  cold  provender,  until  Hanson  should  arrive. 
Hot  as  it  was  by  the  sun,  there  was  something  chill  in  such  a 
home-coming,  in  that  world  of  wreck  and  rust,  splinter  and 
rolling  gravel,  where  for  so  many  years  no  fire  had  smoked. 

Silverado  platform  filled  the  whole  width  of  the  canyon. 
Above,  as  I  have  said,  this  was  a  wild,  red,  stony  gully  in 
the  mountains;  but  below  it  was  a  wooded  dingle.  And 
through  this,  I  was  told,  there  had  gone  a  path  between 
the  mine  and  the  Toll  House — our  natural  northwest  pas¬ 
sage  to  civilization.  I  found  and  followed  it,  clearing  my 
way  as  I  went  through  fallen  branches  and  dead  trees.  It 
went  straight  down  that  steep  canyon,  till  it  brought  you 
out  abruptly  over  the  roofs  of  the  hotel.  There  was  nowhere 
any  break  in  the  descent.  It  almost  seemed  as  if,  were  you 
to  drop  a  stone  down  the  old  iron  chute  at  our  platform, 
it  would  never  rest  until  it  hopped  upon  the  Toll  House 
shingles.  Signs  were  not  wanting  of  the  ancient  greatness 
of  Silverado.  The  footpath  was  well  marked,  and  had  been 
well  trodden  in  the  old  days  by  thirsty  miners.  And  far 
down,  buried  in  foliage,  deep  out  of  sight  of  Silverado,  I 
came  on  a  last  outpost  of  the  mine — a  mound  of  gravel, 
some  wreck  of  wooden  aqueduct,  and  the  mouth  of  a  tunnel, 
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like  a  treasure  grotto  in  a  fairy  story.  A  stream  of  water, 
fed  by  the  invisible  leakage  from  our  shaft,  and  dyed  red 
with  cinnabar  or  iron,  ran  trippingly  forth  out  of  the  bowels 
of  the  cave;  and,  looking  far  under  the  arch,  I  could  see 
something  like  an  iron  lantern  fastened  on  the  rocky  wall. 
It  was  a  promising  spot  for  the  imagination.  No  boy  could 
have  left  it  unexplored. 

The  stream  thenceforward  stole  along  the  bottom  of  the 
dingle,  and  made,  for  that  dry  land,  a  pleasant  warbling  in 
the  leaves.  Once,  I  suppose,  it  ran  splashing  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  canyon,  but  now  its  head  waters  had 
been  tapped  by  the  shaft  at  Silverado,  and  for  a  great  part 
of  its  course  it  wandered  sunless  among  the  joints  of  the 
mountain.  No  wonder  that  it  should  better  its  pace  when 
it  sees,  far  before  it,  daylight  whitening  in  the  arch,  or 
that  it  should  come  trotting  forth  into  the  sunlight  with 
a  song. 

The  two  stages  had  gone  by  when  I  got  down,  and  the 
Toll  House  stood,  dozing  in  sun  and  dust  and  silence,  like 
a  place  enchanted.  My  mission  was  after  hay  for  bedding, 
and  that  I  was  readily  promised.  But  when  I  mentioned  that 
we  were  waiting  for  Rufe,  the  people  shook  their  heads. 
Rufe  was  not  a  regular  man  any  way,  it  seemed;  and  if  he 

got  playing  poker -  Well,  poker  was  too  many  for 

Rufe.  I  had  not  yet  heard  them  bracketted  together ;  but 
it  seemed  a  natural  conjunction,  and  commended  itself 
swiftly  to  my  fears ;  and  as  soon  as  I  returned  to  Silverado 
and  had  told  my  story,  we  practically  gave  Hanson  up, 
and  set  ourselves  to  do  what  we  could  find  do-able  in  our 
desert-island  state. 

The  lower  room  had  been  the  assayer’s  office.  The  floor 
was  thick  with  debris — part  human,  from  the  former  occu¬ 
pants;  part  natural,  sifted  in  by  mountain  winds.  In  a  sea 
of  red  dust  there  swam  or  floated  sticks,  boards,  hay,  straw, 
stones,  and  paper;  ancient  newspapers,  above  all — for  the 
newspaper,  especially  when  torn,  soon  becomes  an  antiquity 
— and  bills  of  the  Silverado  boarding-house,  some  dated 
Silverado,  some  Calistoga  Mine.  Here  is  one,  verbatim; 
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and  if  any  one  can  calculate  the  scale  of  charges,  he  has 
my  envious  admiration. 


Calistoga  Mine,  May  3rd,  1875. 

John  Stanley 

To  S.  Chapman,  Cr. 

To  board  from  April  1st,  to  April  30  ...  $25  75 

“  “  “  May  1st,  to  3rd .  2  00 


27  75 


Where  is  John  Stanley  mining  now?  Where  is  S.  Chap^ 
man,  within  whose  hospitable  walls  we  were  to  lodge?  The 
date  was  but  five  years  old,  but  in  that  time  the  world  had 
changed  for  Silverado;  like  Palmyra  in  the  desert,  it  had 
outlived  its  people  and  its  purpose ;  we  camped,  like  Layard, 
amid  ruins,  and  these  names  spoke  to  us  of  pre-historic  time. 
A  bootjack,  a  pair  of  boots,  a  dog-hutch,  and  these  bills 
of  Mr.  Chapman’s  were  the  only  speaking  relics  that  we 
disinterred  from  all  that  vast  Silverado  rubbish-heap;  but 
what  would  I  not  have  given  to  unearth  a  letter,  a  pocket- 
book,  a  diary,  only  a  ledger,  or  a  roll  of  names,  to  take 
me  back,  in  a  more  personal  manner,  to  the  past?  It  pleases 
me,  besides,  to  fancy  that  Stanley  or  Chapman,  or  one  of 
their  companions,  may  light  upon  this  chronicle,  and  be 
struck  by  the  name,  and  read  some  news  of  their  anterior 
home,  coming,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  subsequent  epoch  of  his¬ 
tory  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

As  we  were  tumbling  the  mingled  rubbish  on  the  floor, 
kicking  it  with  our  feet,  and  groping  for  these  written  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  past,  Sam,  with  a  somewhat  whitened  face, 
produced  a  paper  bag.  “  Wliat’s  this?’  said  he.  It  con¬ 
tained  a  granulated  powder,  something  the  colour  of  Greg¬ 
ory’s  Mixture,  but  rosier;  and  as  there  were  several  of 
the  bags,  and  each  more  or  less  broken,  the  powder  was 
spread  widely  on  the  floor.  Had  any  of  us  ever  seen  giant 
powder?  No,  nobody  had;  and  instantly  there  grew  up 
in  my  mind  a  shadowy  belief,  verging  with  every  moment 
nearer  to  certitude,  that  I  had  somewhere  heard  somebody 
describe  it  as  just  such  a  powder  as  the  one  around  us. 
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I  have  learnt  since  that  it  is  a  substance  not  unlike  tallow, 
and  is  made  up  in  rolls  for  all  the  world  like  tallow  candles. 

Fanny,  to  add  to  our  happiness,  told  us  a  story  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  camped  one  night,  like  ourselves,  by  a 
deserted  mine.  He  was  a  handy,  thrifty  fellow,  and  looked 
right  and  left  for  plunder,  but  all  he  could  lay  his  hands  on 
was  a  can  of  oil.  After  dark  he  had  to  see  to  the  horses 
with  a  lantern;  and  not  to  miss  an  opportunity,  filled  up 
his  lamp  from  the  oil  can.  Thus  equipped,  he  set  forth  into 
the  forest.  A  little  while  after,  his  friends  heard  a  loud 
explosion ;  the  mountain  echoes  bellowed,  and  then  all  was 
still.  On  examination,  the  can  proved  to  contain  oil,  with 
the  trifling  addition  of  nitro-glycerine ;  but  no  research 
disclosed  a  trace  of  either  man  or  lantern. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight,  after  this  anecdote,  to  see  us  sweep¬ 
ing  out  the  giant  powder.  It  seemed  never  to  be  far  enough 
away.  And,  after  all,  it  was  only  some  rock  pounded  for 
assay. 

So  much  for  the  lower  room.  We  scraped  some  of  the 
rougher  dirt  off  the  floor,  and  left  it.  That  was  our  sitting- 
room  and  kitchen,  though  there  was  nothing  to  sit  upon 
but  the  table,  and  no  provision  for  a  fire  except  a  hole  in 
the  roof  of  the  room  above,  which  had  once  contained  the 
chimney  of  a  stove. 

To  that  upper  room  we  now  proceeded.  There  were  the 
eighteen  bunks  in  a  double  tier,  nine  on  either  hand,  where 
from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  miners  had  once  snored  together 
all  night  long,  John  Stanley,  perhaps,  snoring  loudest.  There 
was  the  roof,  with  a  hole  in  it  through  which  the  sun  now  shot 
an  arrow.  There  was  the  floor,  in  much  the  same  state  as  the 
one  below,  though,  perhaps,  there  was  more  hay,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  there  was  the  added  ingredient  of  broken  glass,  the 
man  who  stole  the  window-frames  having  apparently  made 
a  miscarriage  with  this  one.  Without  a  broom,  without  hay 
or  bedding,  we  could  but  look  about  us  with  a  beginning  of 
despair.  The  one  bright  arrow  of  day,  in  that  gaunt  and 
shattered  barrack,  made  the  rest  look  dirtier  and  darker, 
and  the  sight  drove  us  at  last  into  the  open. 
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Here,  also,  the  handiwork  of  man  lay  ruined:  but  the 
plants  were  all  alive  and  thriving;  the  view  below  was  fresh 
with  the  colours  of  nature;  and  we  had  exchanged  a  dim, 
human  garret  for  a  corner,  even  although  it  were  untidy, 
of  the  blue  hall  of  heaven.  Not  a  bird,  not  a  beast,  not  a 
reptile.  There  was  no  noise  in  that  part  of  the  world,  save 
when  we  passed  beside  the  staging,  and  heard  the  water 
musically  falling  in  the  shaft. 

We  wandered  to  and  fro.  We  searched  among  that  drift 
of  lumber — wood  and  iron,  nails  and  rails,  and  sleepers  and 
the  wheels  of  trucks.  We  gazed  up  the  cleft  into  the  bosom 
of  the  mountain.  We  sat  by  the  margin  of  the  dump  and 
saw,  far  below  us,  the  green  treetops  standing  still  in  the 
clear  air.  Beautiful  perfumes,  breaths  of  bay,  resin,  and 
nutmeg,  came  to  us  more  often  and  grew  sweeter  and  sharper 
as  the  afternoon  declined.  But  still  there  was  no  word  of 
Hanson.  I  set  to  with  pick  and  shovel,  and  deepened  the  pool 
behind  the  shaft,  till  we  were  sure  of  sufficient  water  for  the 
morning ;  and  by  the  time  I  had  finished,  the  sun  had  begun 
to  go  down  behind  the  mountain  shoulder,  the  platform  was 
plunged  in  quiet  shadow,  and  a  chill  descended  from  the  sky. 
Night  began  early  in  our  cleft.  Before  us,  over  the  margin 
of  the  dump,  we  could  see  the  sun  still  striking  aslant  into 
the  wooded  nick  below  and  on  the  battlemented,  pine-bescat- 
tered  ridges  on  the  farther  side. 

There  was  no  stove,  of  course,  and  no  hearth  in  our  lodg¬ 
ing,  so  we  betook  ourselves  to  the  blacksmith’s  forge  across 
the  platform.  If  the  platform  be  taken  as  a  stage,  and 
the  out-curving  margin  of  the  dump  to  represent  the  line 
of  the  footlights,  then  our  house  would  be  the  first  wing 
on  the  actor’s  left,  and  this  blacksmith’s  forge,  although  no 
match  for  it  in  size,  the  foremost  on  the  right.  It  was  a 
low,  brown  cottage,  planted  close  against  the  hill,  and  over¬ 
hung  by  the  foliage  and  peeling  boughs  of  a  madrona  thicket. 
Within  it  was  full  of  dead  leaves  and  mountain  dust,  and 
rubbish  from  the  mine.  But  we  soon  had  a  good  fire  brightly 
blazing,  and  sat  close  about  it  on  impromptu  seats.  Chuchu, 
the  slave  of  sofa-cushions,  whimpered  for  a  softer  bed; 
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but  the  rest  of  us  were  greatly  revived  and  comforted  by 
that  good  creature — fire,  which  gives  us  warmth  and  light 
and  companionable  sounds,  and  colours  up  the  emptiest 
building  with  better  than  frescoes.  For  a  while  it  was  even 
pleasant  in  the  forge,  with  the  blaze  in  the  midst,  and  a  look 
over  our  shoulders  on  the  woods  and  mountains  where  the 
day  was  dying  like  a  dolphin. 

It  was  between  seven  and  eight  before  Hanson  arrived, 
with  a  waggonful  of  our  effects  and  two  of  his  wife’s  rela¬ 
tives  to  lend  him  a  hand.  The  elder  showed  surprising 
strength.  He  would  pick  up  a  huge  packing-case,  full 
of  books  of  all  things,  swing  it  on  his  shoulder,  and  away 
up  the  two  crazy  ladders  and  the  break-neck  spout  of  rolling 
mineral,  familiarly  termed  a  path,  that  led  from  the  cart- 
track  to  our  house.  Even  for  a  man  unburthened,  the 
ascent  was  toilsome  and  precarious ;  but  Irvine  scaled  it 
with  a  light  foot,  carrying  box  after  box,  as  the  hero  whisks 
the  stage  child  up  the  practicable  footway  beside  the  water¬ 
fall  of  the  fifth  act.  With  so  strong  a  helper,  the  business 
was  speedily  transacted.  Soon  the  assayer’s  office  was 
thronged  with  our  belongings,  piled  higgledy-piggledy,  and 
upside  down,  about  the  floor.  There  were  our  boxes,  indeed, 
but  my  wife  had  left  her  keys  in  Calistoga.  There  was  the 
stove,  but,  alas!  our  carriers  had  forgot  the  chimney,  and 
lost  one  of  the  plates  along  the  road.  The  Silverado  problem 
was  scarce  solved. 

Rufe  himself  was  grave  and  good-natured  over  his  share 
of  blame;  he  even,  if  I  remember  right,  expressed  regret. 
But  his  crew,  to  my  astonishment  and  anger,  grinned  from 
ear  to  ear,  and  laughed  aloud  at  our  distress.  They  thought 
it  “real  funny”  about  the  stove-pipe  they  had  forgotten; 
“real  funny”  that  they  should  have  lost  a  plate.  As  for 
hay,  the  whole  party  refused  to  bring  us  any  till  they 
should  have  supped.  See  how  late  they  were!  Never  had 
there  been  such  a  job  as  coming  up  that  grade!  Nor  often, 
I  suspect,  such  a  game  of  poker  as  that  before  they  started. 
But  about  nine,  as  a  particular  favour,  we  should  have 
some  hay. 
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So  they  took  their  departure,  leaving  me  still  staring, 
and  we  resigned  ourselves  to  wait  for  their  return.  The  fire 
in  the  forge  had  been  suffered  to  go  out,  and  we  were  one 
and  all  too  weary  to  kindle  another.  We  dined,  or,  not  to 
take  that  word  in  vain,  we  ate  after  a  fashion,  in  the  night¬ 
mare  disorder  of  the  assay  er’s  office,  perched  among  boxes. 
A  single  candle  lighted  us.  It  could  scarce  be  called  a 
house-warming;  for  there  was,  of  course,  no  fire,  and  with 
the  two  open  doors  and  the  open  window  gaping  on  the  night, 
like  breaches  in  a  fortress,  it  began  to  grow  rapidly  chill. 
Talk  ceased;  nobody  moved  but  the  unhappy  Chuchu,  still 
in  quest  of  sofa-cushions,  who  tumbled  complainingly  among 
the  trunks.  It  required  a  certain  happiness  of  disposition 
to  look  forward  hopefully,  from  so  dismal  a  beginning, 
across  the  brief  hours  of  night,  to  the  warm  shining  of 
to-morrow’s  sun. 

But  the  hay  arrived  at  last,  and  we  turned,  with  our  last 
spark  of  courage,  to  the  bedroom.  We  had  improved  the 
entrance,  but  it  was  still  a  kind  of  rope-walking;  and  it 
would  have  been  droll  to  see  us  mounting,  one  after  another, 
by  candle-light,  under  the  open  stars. 

The  western  door — that  which  looked  up  the  canyon,  and 
through  which  we  entered  by  our  bridge  of  flying  plank — 
was  still  entire,  a  handsome,  panelled  door,  the  most  finished 
piece  of  carpentry  in  Silverado.  And  the  two  lowest  bunks 
next  to  this  we  roughly  filled  with  hay  for  that  night’s  use. 
Through  the  opposite,  or  eastern-looking  gable,  with  its  open 
door  and  window,  a  faint,  diffused  starshine  came  into  the 
room  like  mist ;  and  when  we  were  once  in  bed,  we  lay,  await¬ 
ing  sleep,  in  a  haunted,  incomplete  obscurity.  At  first  the 
silence  of  the  night  was  utter.  Then  a  high  wind  began  in 
the  distance  among  the  treetops,  and  for  hours  continued  to 
grow  higher.  It  seemed  to  me  much  such  a  wind  as  we  had 
found  on  our  visit;  yet  here  in  our  open  chamber  we  were 
fanned  only  by  gentle  and  refreshing  draughts,  so  deep  was 
the  canyon,  so  close  our  house  was  planted  under  the  over¬ 
hanging  rock. 
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THERE  is  quite  a  large  race  or  class  of  people  in 
America,  for  whom  we  scarcely  seem  to  have  a  parallel 
in  England.  Of  pure  white  blood,  they  are  unknown  or  un¬ 
recognizable  in  towns ;  inhabit  the  fringe  of  settlements  and 
the  deep,  quiet  places  of  the  country;  rebellious  to  all 
labour,  and  pettily  thievish,  like  the  English  gipsies ;  rustic¬ 
ally  ignorant,  but  with  a  touch  of  wood-lore  and  the  dex¬ 
terity  of  the  savage.  Whence  they  came  is  a  moot  point. 
At  the  time  of  the  war,  they  poured  north  in  crowds. to 
escape  the  conscription ;  lived  during  summer  on  fruits, 
wild  animals,  and  petty  theft ;  and  at  the  approach  of  win¬ 
ter,  when  these  supplies  failed,  built  great  fires  in  the  forest, 
and  there  died  stoically  by  starvation.  They  are  widely 
scattered,  however,  and  easily  recognized.  Loutish,  but  not 
ill-looking,  they  will  sit  all  day,  swinging  their  legs  on  a 
field  fence,  the  mind  seemingly  as  devoid  of  all  reflection 
as  a  Suffolk  peasant’s,  careless  of  politics,  for  the  most 
part  incapable  of  reading,  but  with  a  rebellious  vanity  and 
a  strong  sense  of  independence.  Hunting  is  their  most  con¬ 
genial  business,  or,  if  the  occasion  offers,  a  little  amateur 
detection.  In  tracking  a  criminal,  following  a  particular 
horse  along  a  beaten  highway,  and  drawing  inductions  from 
a  hair  or  a  footprint,  one  of  those  somnolent,  grinning 
Hodges  will  suddenly  display  activity  of  body  and  finesse 
of  mind.  By  their  names  ye  may  know  them,  the  women 
figuring  as  Loveina,  Larsenia,  Serena,  Leanna,  Orreana; 
the  men  answering  to  Alvin,  Alva,  or  Orion,  pronounced 
Orrion,  with  the  accent  on  the  first.  Whether  they  are 
indeed  a  race,  or  whether  this  is  the  form  of  degeneracy  com¬ 
mon  to  all  backwoodsmen,  they  are  at  least  known  by  a 
generic  byword,  as  Poor  Whites  or  Lowdowners. 

I  will  not  say  that  the  Hanson  family  was  Poor  White, 
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because  the  name  savours  of  offence ;  but  I  may  go  as 
far  as  this — they  were,  in  many  points,  not  unsimilar  to 
the  people  usually  so  called.  Rufe  himself  combined  two 
of  the  qualifications,  for  he  was  both  a  hunter  and  an  amateur 
detective.  It  was  he  who  pursued  Russel  and  Dollar,  the 
robbers  of  the  Lakeport  stage,  and  captured  them  the  very 
morning  after  the  exploit,  while  they  were  still  sleeping  in 
a  hayfield.  Russel,  a  drunken  Scotch  carpenter,  was  even 
an  acquaintance  of  his  own,  and  he  expressed  much  grave 
commiseration  for  his  fate.  In  all  that  he  said  and  did, 
Rufe  was  grave.  I  never  saw  him  hurried.  When  he  spoke, 
he  took  out  his  pipe  with  ceremonial  deliberation,  looked 
east  and  west,  and  then,  in  quiet  tones  and  few  words,  stated 
his  business  or  told  his  story.  His  gait  was  to  match ;  it 
would  never  have  surprised  you  if,  at  any  step,  he  had 
turned  round  and  walked  away  again,  so  warily  and  slowly, 
and  with  so  much  seeming  hesitation  did  he  go  about.  He 
lay  long  in  bed  in  the  morning — rarely,  indeed,  rose  before 
noon;  he  loved  all  games,  from  poker  to  clerical  croquet, 
and  in  the  Toll  House  croquet  ground  I  have  seen  him  toiling 
at  the  latter  with  the  devotion  of  a  curate.  He  took  an 
interest  in  education,  was  an  active  member  of  the  local 
school-board,  and  when  I  was  there,  he  had  recently  lost 
the  school-house  key.  His  waggon  was  broken,  but  it 
never  seemed  to  occur  to  him  to  mend  it.  Like  all  truly 
idle  people,  he  had  an  artistic  eye.  He  chose  the  print  stuff 
for  his  wife’s  dresses,  and  counselled  her  in  the  making  of 
a  patchwork  quilt,  always,  as  she  thought,  wrongly,  but 
to  the  more  educated  eye,  always  with  bizarre  and  admirable 
taste — the  taste  of  an  Indian.  With  all  this,  he  was  a  per¬ 
fect,  unoffending  gentleman  in  word  and  act.  Take  his 
clay  pipe  from  him,  and  he  was  fit  for  any  society  but  that 
of  fools.  Quiet  as  he  was,  there  burned  a  deep,  permanent 
excitement  in  his  dark  blue  eyes;  and  when  this  giave 
man  smiled,  it  was  like  sunshine  in  a  shady  place. 

Mrs.  Hanson  {nee,  if  you  please,  Loveiands)  was  more 
commonplace  than  her  lord.  She  was  a  comely  woman,  too, 
plump,  fair-coloured,  with  wonderful  white  teeth;  and  in 
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her  print  dresses  (chosen  by  Rufe)  and  with  a  large  sun- 
bonnet  shading  her  valued  complexion,  made,  I  assure  you, 
a  very  agreeable  figure.  But  she  was  on  the  surface,  what 
there  was  of  her,  out-spoken  and  loud-spoken.  Her  noisy 
laughter  had  none  of  the  charm  of  one  of- Hanson’s  rare, 
slow-spreading  smiles ;  there  was  no  reticence,  no  mystery, 
no  manner  about  the  woman :  she  was  a  first-class  dairymaid, 
but  her  husband  was  an  unknown  quantity  between  the  sav¬ 
age  and  the  nobleman.  She  was  often  in  and  out  with  us, 
merry,  and  healthy,  and  fair;  he  came  far  seldomer — only, 
indeed,  when  there  was  business,  or  now  and  again,  to  pay 
a  visit  of  ceremony,  brushed  up  for  the  occasion,  with  his 
wife  on  his  arm,  and  a  clean  clay  pipe  in  his  teeth.  These 
visits,  in  our  forest  state,  had  quite  the  air  of  an  event, 
and  turned  our  red  canyon  into  a  salon. 

Such  was  the  pair  who  ruled  in  the  old  Silverado  Hotel, 
among  the  windy  trees,  on  the  mountain  shoulder  overlooking 
the  whole  length  of  Napa  Valley,  as  the  man  aloft  looks 
down  on  the  ship’s  deck.  There  they  kept  house,  with 
sundry  horses  and  fowls,  and  a  family  of  sons,  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster,  and  I  think  George  Washington,  among  the  number. 
Nor  did  they  want  visitors.  An  old  gentleman,  of  singular 
stolidity,  and  called  Breedlove — I  think  he  had  crossed  the 
plains  in  the  same  caravan  with  Rufe — housed  with  them 
for  awhile  during  our  stay ;  and  they  had  besides  a  perma¬ 
nent  lodger,  in  the  form  of  Mrs.  Hanson’s  brother,  Irvine 
Lovelands.  I  spell  Irvine  by  guess ;  for  I  could  get  no 
information  on  the  subject,  just  as  I  could  never  find  out, 
in  spite  of  many  inquiries,  whether  or  not  Rufe  was  a  con¬ 
traction  for  Rufus.  They  were  all  cheerfully  at  sea  about 
their  names  in  that  generation.  And  this  is  surely  the  more 
notable  where  the  names  are  all  so  strange,  and  even  the 
family  names  appear  to  have  been  coined.  At  one  time, 
at  least,  the  ancestors  of  all  these  Alvins  and  Alvas,  Love- 
inas,  Lovelands,  and  Breedloves,  must  have  taken  serious 
council  and  found  a  certain  poetry  in  these  denominations; 
that  must  have  been,  then,  their  form  of  literature.  But 
still  times  change;  and  their  next  descendants,  the  George 
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Washingtons  and  Daniel  Websters,  will  at  least  be  clear  upon 
the  point.  And  anyway,  and  however  his  name  should  be 
spelt,  this  Irvine  Lovelands  was  the  most  unmitigated  Caliban 
I  ever  knew. 

Our  very  first  morning  at  Silverado,  when  we  were  full 
of  business,  patching  up  doors  and  windows,  making  beds 
and  seats,  and  getting  our  rough  lodging  into  shape,  Irvine 
and  his  sister  made  their  appearance  together,  she  for 
neighbourliness  and  general  curiosity ;  he,  because  he  was 
working  for  me,  to  my  sorrow,  cutting  firewood  at  I  for¬ 
get  how  much  a  day.  The  way  that  he  set  about  cutting 
wood  was  characteristic.  We  were  at  that  moment  patching 
up  and  unpacking  in  the  kitchen.  Down  he  sat  on  one  side, 
and  down  sat  his  sister  on  the  other.  Both  were  chewing 
pine-tree  gum,  and  he,  to  my  annoyance,  accompanied  that 
simple  pleasure  with  profuse  expectoration.  She  rattled 
away,  talking  up  hill  and  down  dale,  laughing,  tossing  her 
head,  showing  her  brilliant  teeth.  He  looked  on  in  silence, 
now  spitting  heavily  on  the  floor,  now  putting  his  head 
back  and  uttering  a  loud,  discordant,  joyless  laugh.  He 
had  a  tangle  of  shock  hair,  the  colour  of  wool;  his  mouth 
was  a  grin ;  although  as  strong  as  a  horse,  he  looked  neither 
heavy  nor  yet  adroit,  only  leggy,  coltish,  and  in  the  road. 
But  it  was  plain  he  was  in  high  spirits,  thoroughly  enjoying 
his  visit;  and  he  laughed  frankly  whenever  we  failed  to 
accomplish  what  we  were  about.  This  was  scarcely  help¬ 
ful:  it  was  even,  to  amateur  carpenters,  embarrassing  ;  but 
it  lasted  until  we  knocked  off  work  and  began  to  get  dinner. 
Then  Mrs.  Hanson  remembered  she  should  have  been  gone 
an  hour  ago ;  and  the  pair  retired,  and  the  lady’s  laughter 
died  away  among  the  nutmegs  down  the  path.  That  was 
Irvine’s  first  day’s  work  in  my  employment — the  devil  take 

him! 

The  next  morning  he  returned  and,  as  he  was  this  time 
alone,  he  bestowed  his  conversation  upon  us  with  great  liber¬ 
ality.  He  prided  himself  on  his  intelligence;  asked  us  if 
we  knew  the  schoolma’am.  He  didn  t  think  much  of  hei , 
anyway.  He  had  tried  her,  he  had.  He  had  put  a  question 
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to  her.  If  a  tree  a  hundred  feet  high  were  to  fall  a  foot  a 
day,  how  long  would  it  take  to  fall  right  down?  She  had 
not  been  able  to  solve  the  problem.  44  She  don’t  know 
nothing,”  he  opined.  He  told  us  how  a  friend  of  his  kept 
a  school  with  a  revolver,  and  chuckled  mightily  over  that; 
his  friend  could  teach  school,  he  could.  All  the  time  he  kept 
chewing  gum  and  spitting.  He  would  stand  a  while  looking 
down ;  and  then  he  would  toss  back  his  shock  of  hair,  and 
laugh  hoarsely,  and  spit,  and  bring  forward  a  new  subject. 
A  man,  he  told  us,  who  bore  a  grudge  against  him,  had 
poisoned  his  dog.  44  That  was  a  low  thing  for  a  man  to 
do  now,  wasn’t  it?  It  wasn’t  like  a  man,  that,  nohow.  But 
I  got  even  with  him :  I  pisoned  his  dog.”  His  clumsy 
utterance,  his  rude  embarrassed  manner,  set  a  fresh  value 
on  the  stupidity  of  his  remarks.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
appreciated  the  meaning  of  two  words  until  I  knew  Irvine 
— the  verb,  loaf,  and  the  noun,  oaf ;  between  them,  they 
complete  his  portrait.  He  could  lounge,  and  wriggle,  and 
rub  himself  against  the  wall,  and  grin,  and  be  more  in 
everybody’s  way  than  any  other  two  people  that  I  ever  set 
my  eyes  on.  Nothing  that  he  did  became  him;  and  yet 
you  were  conscious  that  he  was  one  of  your  own  race,  that 
his  mind  Was  cumbrously  at  work,  revolving  the  problem  of 
existence  like  the  quid  of  gum,  and  in  his  own  cloudy  manner 
enjoying  life,  and  passing  judgment  on  his  fellows.  Above 
all  things,  he  was  delighted  with  himself.  You  would  not 
have  thought  it,  from  his  uneasy  manners  and  trou¬ 
bled,  struggling  utterance ;  but  he  loved  himself  to  the 
marrow,  and  was  happy  and  proud  like  a  peacock  on  a 
rail. 

His  self-esteem  was,  indeed,  the  one  joint  in  his  harness. 
He  could  be  got  to  work,  and  even  kept  at  work,  by  flattery. 
As  long  as  my  wife  stood  over  him,  crying  out  how  strong 
he  was,  so  long  exactly  he  would  stick  to  the  matter  in 
hand;  and  the  moment  she  turned  her  back,  or  ceased  to 
praise  him,  he  would  stop.  His  physical  strength  was  won¬ 
derful;  and  to  have  a  woman  stand  by  and  admire  his 
achievements,  warmed  his  heart  like  sunshine.  Yet  he  was 
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as  cowardly  as  lie  was  powerful,  and  felt  no  shame  in  own¬ 
ing  to  the  weakness.  Something  was  once  wanted  from  the 
crazy  platform  over  the  shaft,  and  he  at  once  refused  to 
venture  there — “  did  not  like,”  as  he  said,  “  foolen’  round 
them  kind  o’  places,”  and  let  my  wife  go  instead  of  him, 
looking  on  with  a  grin.  Vanity,  where  it  rules,  is  usually 
more  heroic:  but  Irvine  steadily  approved  himself,  and 
expected  others  to  approve  him ;  rather  looked  down  upon 
my  wife,  and  decidedly  expected  her  to  look  up  to  him,  on 
the  strength  of  his  superior  prudence. 

Yet  the  strangest  part  of  the  whole  matter  was  perhaps 
this,  that  Irvine  was  as  beautiful  as  a  statue.  His  features 
were,  in  themselves,  perfect ;  it  was  only  his  cloudy,  un¬ 
couth,  and  coarse  expression  that  disfigured  them.  So  much 
strength  residing  in  so  spare  a  frame  was  proof  sufficient 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  shape.  He  must  have  been  built 
somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  Jack  Sheppard;  but  the 
famous  housebreaker,  we  may  be  certain,  was  no  lout.  It 
was  by  the  extraordinary  powers  of  his  mind  no  less  than 
by  the  vigour  of  his  body,  that  he  broke  his  strong 
prison  with  such  imperfect  implements,  turning  the  very 
obstacles  to  service.  Irvine,  in  the  same  case,  would  have 
sat  down  and  spat,  and  grumbled  curses.  He  had  the  soul 
of  a  fat  sheep,  but,  regarded  as  an  artist’s  model,  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  a  Greek  god.  It  was  a  cruel  thought  to  persons 
less  favoured  in  their  birth,  that  this  creature,  endowed 
- — to  use  the  language  of  theatres — with  extraordinary 
“means,”  should  so  manage  to  misemploy  them  that  he 
looked  ugly  and  almost  deformed.  It  was  only  by  an  effort 
of  abstraction,  and  after  many  days,  that  you  discovered 
what  he  was. 

By  playing  on  the  oaf’s  conceit,  and  standing  closely 
over  him,  we  got  a  path  made  round  the  corner  of  the  dump 
to  our  door,  so  that  we  could  come  and  go  with  decent 
ease;  and  he  even  enjoyed  the  work,  for  in  that  there  were 
boulders  to  be  plucked  up  bodily,  bushes  to  be  uprooted, 
and  other  occasions  for  athletic  display :  but  cutting  wood 
was  a  different  matter.  Anybody  could  cut  wood;  and, 
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besides,  my  wife  was  tired  of  supervising  him,  and  had  other 
things  to  attend  to.  And,  in  short,  days  went  by,  and 
Irvine  came  daily,  and  talked  and  lounged  and  spat;  but 
the  firewood  remained  intact  as  sleepers  on  the  platform  or 
growing  trees  upon  the  mountain-side.  Irvine  as  a  wood¬ 
cutter,  we  could  tolerate;  but  Irvine  as  a  friend  of  the 
family,  at  so  much  a  day,  was  too  bald  an  imposition,  and 
at  length,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  our 
connection,  I  explained  to  him,  as  clearly  as  I  could,  the 
light  in  which  I  had  grown  to  regard  his  presence.  I  pointed 
out  to  him  that  I  could  not  continue  to  give  him  a  salary 
for  spitting  on  the  floor;  and  this  expression,  which  came 
after  a  good  many  others,  at  last  penetrated  his  obdurate 
wits.  He  rose  at  once,  and  said  if  that  was  the  way  he 
was  going  to  be  spoke  to,  he  reckoned  he  would  quit.  And, 
no  one  interposing,  he  departed. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  we  had  no  firewood.  The  next  after¬ 
noon,  I  strolled  down  to  Rufe’s  and  consulted  him  on  the 
subject.  It  was  a  very  droll  interview,  in  the  large,  bare 
north  room  of  the  Silverado  Hotel,  Mrs.  Hanson’s  patch- 
work  on  a  frame,  and  Rufe,  and  his  wife,  and  I,  and  the  oaf 
himself,  all  more  or  less  embarrassed.  Rufe  announced  there 
was  nobody  in  the  neighbourhood  but  Irvine  who  could  do 
a  day’s  work  for  anybody.  Irvine,  thereupon,  refused  to 
have  any  more  to  do  with  my  service ;  he  “  wouldn’t  work 
no  more  for  a  man  as  had  spoke  to  him  ’s  I  had  done.”  I 
found  myself  on  the  point  of  the  last  humiliation— driven 
to  beseech  the  creature  whom  I  had  just  dismissed  with 
insult:  but  I  took  the  high  hand  in  despair,  said  there  must 
be  no  talk  of  Irvine  coming  back  unless  matters  were  to  be 
differently  managed;  that  I  would  rather  chop  firewood 
for  myself  than  be  fooled ;  and,  in  short,  the  Hansons  being 
eager  for  the  lad’s  hire,  I  so  imposed  upon  them  with  merely 
affected  resolution,  that  they  ended  by  begging  me  to  re¬ 
employ  him  again  on  a  solemn  promise  that  he  should  be 
more  industrious.  The  promise,  I  am  bound  to  say,  was 
kept.  We  soon  had  a  fine  pile  of  firewood  at  our  door;  and 
if  Caliban  gave  me  the  cold  shoulder  and  spared  me  his 
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conversation,  I  thought  none  the  worse  of  him  for  that,  nor 
did  I  find  my  days  much  longer  for  the  deprivation. 

The  leading  spirit  of  the  family  was,  I  am  inclined  to 
fancy,  Mrs.  Hanson.  Her  social  brilliancy  somewhat  dazzled 
the  others,  and  she  had  more  of  the  small  change  of  sense. 
It  was  she  who  faced  Kelmar,  for  instance ;  and  per¬ 
haps,  if  she  had  been  alone,  Kelmar  would  have  had 
no  rule  within  her  doors.  Rufe,  to  be  sure,  had  a  fine, 
sober,  open-air  attitude  of  mind,  seeing  the  world  without 
exaggeration — perhaps,  we  may  even  say,  without  enough; 
for  he  lacked,  along  with  the  others,  that  commer¬ 
cial  idealism  which  puts  so  high  a  value  on  time  and 
money.  Sanity  itself  is  a  kind  of  convention.  Perhaps  Rufe 
was  wrong;  but,  looking  on  life  plainly,  he  was  unable  to 
perceive  that  croquet  or  poker  were  in  any  way  less  im¬ 
portant  than,  for  instance,  mending  his  waggon.  Even 
his  own  profession,  hunting,  was  dear  to  him  mainly  as  a 
sort  of  play ;  even  that  he  would  have  neglected,  had  it  not 
appealed  to  his  imagination.  His  hunting-suit,  for  instance, 
had  cost  I  should  be  afraid  to  say  how  many  bucks — the 
currency  in  which  he  paid  his  way:  it  was  all  befringed, 
after  the  Indian  fashion,  and  it  was  dear  to  his  heart.  The 
pictorial  side  of  his  daily  business  was  never  forgotten. 
He  was  even  anxious  to  stand  for  his  picture  in  those  buck¬ 
skin  hunting  clothes;  and  I  remember  how  he  once  warmed 
almost  into  enthusiasm,  his  dark  blue  eyes  growing  percep¬ 
tibly  larger,  as  he  planned  the  composition  in  which  he 
should  appear,  “  with  the  horns  of  some  real  big  bucks, 
and  dogs,  and  a  camp  on  a  crick  ”  (creek,  stream). 

There  was  no  trace  in  Irvine  of  this  woodland  poetry.  He 
did  not  care  for  hunting,  nor  yet  for  buckskin  suits.  He 
had  never  observed  scenery.  The  world,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  was  almost  obliterated  by  his  own  great  grinning  figure 
in  the  foreground:  Caliban  Malvolio.  And  it  seems  to  me 
as  if,  in  the  persons  of  these  brothers-in-law,  we  had  the 
two  sides  of  rusticity  fairly  well  represented:  the  hunter 
living  really  in  nature;  the  clodhopper  living  merely  out 
of  society:  the  one  bent  up  in  every  corporal  agent  to 
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capacity  in  one  pursuit,  doing  at  least  one  thing  keenly  and 
thoughtfully,  and  thoroughly  alive  to  all  that  touches  it; 
the  other  in  the  inert  and  bestial  state,  walking  in  a  faint 
dream,  and  taking  so  dim  an  impression  of  the  myriad  sides 
of  life  that  he  is  truly  conscious  of  nothing  but  himself. 
It  is  only  in  the  fastnesses  of  nature,  forests,  mountains, 
and  the  back  of  man’s  beyond,  that  a  creature  endowed 
with  five  senses  can  grow  up  into  the  perfection  of  this  crass 
and  earthy  vanity.  In  towns  or  the  busier  country  sides, 
he  is  roughly  reminded  of  other  men’s  existence;  and  if 
he  learns  no  more,  he  learns  at  least  to  fear  contempt.  But 
Irvine  had  come  scatheless  through  life,  conscious  only  of 
himself,  of  his  great  strength  and  intelligence ;  and  in  the 
silence  of  the  universe,  to  which  he  did  not  listen,  dwelling 
with  delight  on  the  sound  of  his  own  thoughts. 
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A  CHANGE  in  the  colour  of  the  light  usually  called  me 
in  the  morning.  By  a  certain  hour,  the  long,  vertical 
chinks  in  our  western  gable,  where  the  boards  had  shrunk 
and  separated,  flashed  suddenly  into  my  eyes  as  stripes  of 
dazzling  blue,  at  once  so  dark  and  splendid  that  I  used  to 
marvel  how  the  qualities  could  be  combined.  At  an  earlier 
hour,  the  heavens  in  that  quarter  were  still  quietly  coloured, 
but  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain  which  shuts  in  the  canyon 
already  glowed  with  sunlight  in  a  wonderful  compound  of 
gold  and  rose  and  green ;  and  this  too  would  kindle,  although 
more  mildly  and  with  rainbow  tints,  the  fissures  of  our  crazy 
gable.  If  I  were  sleeping  heavily,  it  was  the  bold  blue  that 
struck  me  awake ;  if  more  lightly,  then  I  would  come  to 
myself  in  that  earlier  and  fairer  light. 

One  Sunday  morning,  about  five,  the  first  brightness  called 
me.  I  rose  and  turned  to  the  east,  not  for  my  devotions, 
but  for  air.  The  night  had  been  very  still.  The  little 
private  gale  that  blew  every  evening  in  our  canyon,  for 
ten  minutes  or  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  had  swiftly 
blown  itself  out;  in  the  hours  that  followed  not  a  sigh  of 
wind  had  shaken  the  treetops ;  and  our  barrack,  for  all  its 
breaches,  was  less  fresh  that  morning  than  of  wont.  But 
I  had  no  sooner  reached  the  window  than  I  forgot  all  else 
in  the  sight  that  met  my  eyes,  and  I  made  but  two  bounds 
into  my  clothes,  and  down  the  crazy  plank  to  the  platform. 

The  sun  was  still  concealed  below  the  opposite  hilltops, 
though  it  was  shining  already,  not  twenty  feet  above  my 
head,  on  our  own  mountain  slope.  But  the  scene,  beyond 
a  few  near  features,  was  entirely  changed.  Napa  Valley 
■^ras  gone;  gone  were  all  the  lower  slopes  and  woody  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  range ;  and  in  their  place,  not  a  thousand  feet 
Jjelcw  mev  rolled  a  great  level  ocean.  It  was  as  though  I  had 
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gone  to  bed  the  night  before,  safe  in  a  nook  of  inland 
mountains,  and  had  awakened  in  a  bay  upon  the  coast.  I 
had  seen  these  inundations  from  below;  at  Calistoga  I  had 
risen  and  gone  abroad  in  the  early  morning,  coughing  and 
sneezing,  under  fathoms  on  fathoms  of  grhy  sea  vapour, 
like  a  cloudy  sky — a  dull  sight  for  the  artist,  and  a  painful 
experience  for  the  invalid.  But  to  sit  aloft  one’s  self  in  the 
pure  air  and  under  the  unclouded  dome  of  heaven,  and 
thus  look  down  on  the  submergence  of  the  valley,  was 
strangely  different  and  even  delightful  to  the  eyes.  Far 
away  were  hilltops  like  little  islands.  Nearer,  a  smoky  surf 
beat  about  the  foot  of  precipices  and  poured  into  all  the 
coves  of  these  rough  mountains.  The  colour  of  that  fog 
ocean  was  a  thing  never  to  be  forgotten.  For  an  instant, 
among  the  Hebrides  and  just  about  sundown,  I  have  seen 
something  like  it  on  the  sea  itself.  But  the  white  was  not  so 
opaline ;  nor  was  there,  what  surprisingly  increased  the 
effect,  that  breathless,  crystal  stillness  over  all.  Even  in  its 
gentlest  moods  the  salt  sea  travails,  moaning  among  the 
weeds  or  lisping  on  the  sand;  but  that  vast  fog  ocean  lay 
in  a  trance  of  silence,  nor  did  the  sweet  air  of  the  morning 
tremble  with  a  sound. 

As  I  continued  to  sit  upon  the  dump,  I  began  to  observe 
that  this  sea  was  not  so  level  as  at  first  sight  it  appeared  to 
be.  Away  in  the  extreme  south,  a  little  hill  of  fog  arose 
against  the  sky  above  the  general  surface,  and  as  it  had 
already  caught  the  sun,  it  shone  on  the  horizon  like  the  top¬ 
sails  of  some  giant  ship.  There  were  huge  waves,  stationary, 
as  it  seemed,  like  waves  in  a  frozen  sea ;  and  yet,  as  I  looked 
again,  I  was  not  sure  but  they  were  moving  after  all,  with 
a  slow  and  august  advance.  And  while  I  was  yet  doubting, 
a  promontory  of  the  hills  some  four  or  five  miles  away,  con¬ 
spicuous  by  a  bouquet  of  tall  pines,  was  in  a  single  instant 
overtaken  and  swallowed  up.  It  reappeared  in  a  little,  with 
its  pines,  but  this  time  as  an  islet,  and  only  to  be  swallowed 
up  once  more  and  then  for  good.  This  set  me  looking  nearer, 
and  I  saw  that  in  every  cove  along  the  line  of  mountains  the 
fog  was  being  piled  in  higher  and  higher,  as  though  by 
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some  wind  that  was  inaudible  to  me.  I  could  trace  its 
progress,  one  pine  tree  first  growing  hazy  and  then  disap¬ 
pearing  after  another ;  although  sometimes  there  was  none 
of  this  forerunning  haze,  but  the  whole  opaque  white  ocean 
gave  a  start  and  swallowed  a  piece  of  mountain  at  a  gulp. 
It  was  to  flee  these  poisonous  fogs  that  I  had  left  the  seaboard, 
and  climbed  so  high  among  the  mountains.  And  now,  behold, 
here  came  the  fog  to  besiege  me  in  my  chosen  altitudes,  and 
yet  came  so  beautifully  that  my  first  thought  was  of  welcome. 

The  sun  had  now  gotten  much  higher,  and  through  all  the 
gaps  of  the  hills  it  cast  long  bars  of  gold  across  that  white 
ocean.  An  eagle,  or  some  other  very  great  bird  of  the 
mountain,  came  wheeling  over  the  nearer  pine-tops,  and 
hung,  poised  and  something  sideways,  as  if  to  look  abroad  on 
that  unwonted  desolation,  spying,  perhaps  with  terror,  for 
the  eyries  of  her  comrades.  Then,  with  a  long  cry,  she  dis¬ 
appeared  again  towards  Lake  County  and  the  clearer  air. 
At  length  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  flood  were  beginning 
to  subside.  The  old  landmarks,  by  whose  disappearance  I 
had  measured  its  advance,  here  a  crag,  there  a  brave  pine 
tree,  now  began,  in  the  inverse  order,  to  make  their  reap¬ 
pearance  into  daylight.  I  judged  all  danger  of  the  fog  was 
over.  This  was  not  Noah’s  flood;  it  was  but  a  morning 
spring,  and  would  now  drift  out  seaward  whence  it  came. 
So,  mightily  relieved,  and  a  good  deal  exhilarated  by  the 
sight,  I  went  into  the  house  to  light  the  fire. 

I  suppose  it  was  nearly  seven  when  I  once  more  mounted 
the  platform  to  look  abroad.  The  fog  ocean  had  swelled 
up  enormously  since  last  I  saw  it;  and  a  few  hundred  feet 
below  me,  in  the  deep  gap  where  the  Toll  House  stands  and 
the  road  runs  through  into  Lake  County,  it  had  already 
topped  the  slope,  and  was  pouring  over  and  down  the  other 
side  like  driving  smoke.  The  wind  had  climbed  along  with 
it;  and  though  I  was  still  in  calm  air,  I  could  see  the  trees 
tossing  below  me,  and  their  long,  strident  sighing  mounted 
to  me  where  I  stood. 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  fog  had  surmounted  all  the  ridge 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gap,  though  a  shoulder  of  the 
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mountain  still  warded  it  out  of  our  canyon.  Napa  Valley 
and  its  bounding  hills  were  now  utterly  blotted  out.  The 
fog,  sunny  white  in  the  sunshine,  was  pouring  over  into  Lake 
County  in  a  huge,  ragged  cataract,  tossing  treetops  ap¬ 
pearing  and  disappearing  in  the  spray.  The-air  struck  with 
a  little  chill,  and  set  me  coughing.  It  smelt  strong  of  the 
fog,  like  the  smell  of  a  washing-house,  but  with  a  shrewd 
tang  of  the  sea  salt. 

Had  it  not  been  for  two  things — the  sheltering  spur  which 
answered  as  a  dyke,  and  the  great  valley  on  the  other  side 
which  rapidly  engulfed  whatever  mounted — our  own  little 
platform  in  the  canyon  must  have  been  already  buried  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  salt  and  poisonous  air.  As  it  was,  the  interest  of 
the  scene  entirely  occupied  our  minds.  We  were  set  just 
out  of  the  wind,  and  but  just  above  the  fog;  we  could  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  one  as  to  music  on  the  stage ;  we  could 
plunge  our  eyes  down  into  the  other,  as  into  some  flowing 
stream  from  over  the  parapet  of  a  bridge ;  thus  we  looked 
on  upon  a  strange,  impetuous,  silent,  shifting  exhibition  of 
the  powers  of  nature,  and  saw  the  familiar  landscape  chang¬ 
ing  from  moment  to  moment  like  figures  in  a  dream. 

The  imagination  loves  to  trifle  with  what  is  not.  Had 
this  been  indeed  the  deluge,  I  should  have  felt  more  strongly, 
but  the  emotion  would  have  been  similar  in  kind.  I  played 
with  the  idea,  as  the  child  flees  in  delighted  terror  from 
the  creations  of  his  fancy.  The  look  of  the  thing  helped 
me.  And  when  at  last  I  began  to  flee  up  the  mountain,  it 
was  indeed  partly  to  escape  from  the  raw  air  that  kept  me 
coughing,  but  it  was  also  part  in  play. 

As  I  ascended  the  mountain-side,  I  came  once  more  to 
overlook  the  upper  surface  of  the  fog;  but  it  wore  a  dif¬ 
ferent  appearance  from  what  I  had  beheld  at  daybreak. 
For,  first,  the  sun  now  fell  on  it  from  high  overhead,  and  its 
surface  shone  and  undulated  like  a  great  nor’land  moor 
country,  sheeted  with  untrodden  morning  snow.  And  next 
the  new  level  must  have  been  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
feet  higher  than  the  old,  so  that  only  five  or  six  points  of  all 
the  broken  country  below  me,  still  stood  out.  Napa  Valley 
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was  now  one  with  Sonoma  on  the  west.  On  the  hither  side, 
only  a  thin  scattered  fringe  of  bluffs  was  unsubmerged;  and 
through  all  the  gaps  the  fog  was  pouring  over,  like  an  ocean, 
into  the  blue  clear  sunny  country  on  the  east.  There  it  was 
soon  lost;  for  it  fell  instantly  into  the  bottom  of  the  valleys, 
following  the  watershed;  and  the  hilltops  in  that  quarter 
were  still  clear  cut  upon  the  eastern  sky. 

Through  the  Toll  House  gap  and  over  the  near  ridges  on 
the  other  side,  the  deluge  was  immense.  A  spray  of  thin 
vapour  was  thrown  high  above  it,  rising  and  falling,  and 
blown  into  fantastic  shapes.  The  speed  of  its  course  was 
like  a  mountain  torrent.  Here  and  there  a  few  treetops 
were  discovered  and  then  whelmed  again ;  and  for  one  second, 
the  bough  of  a  dead  pine  beckoned  out  of  the  spray  like  the 
arm  of  a  drowning  man.  But  still  the  imagination  was  dis¬ 
satisfied,  still  the  ear  waited  for  something  more.  Had  this 
indeed  been  water  (as  it  seemed  so,  to  the  eye),  with  what  a 
plunge  of  reverberating  thunder  would  it  have  rolled  upon 
its  course,  disembowelling  mountains  and  deracinating  pines ! 
And  yet  water  it  was,  and  sea-water  at  that — true  Pacific 
billows,  only  somewhat  rarefied,  rolling  in  mid  air  among  the 
hilltops. 

I  climbed  still  higher,  among  the  red  rattling  gravel  and 
dwarf  underwood  of  Mount  Saint  Helena,  until  I  could  look 
right  down  upon  Silverado,  and  admire  the  favoured  nook 
in  which  it  lay.  The  sunny  plain  of  fog  was  several  hundred 
feet  higher;  behind  the  protecting  spur  a  gigantic  accumula¬ 
tion  of  cottony  vapour  threatened,  with  every  second,  to 
blow  over  and  submerge  our  homestead ;  but  the  vortex 
setting  past  the  Toll  House  was  too  strong;  and  there  lay 
our  little  platform,  in  the  arms  of  the  deluge,  but  still  en¬ 
joying  its  unbroken  sunshine.  About  eleven,  however,  thin 
spray  came  flying  over  the  friendly  buttress,  and  I  began 
to  think  the  fog  had  hunted  out  its  Jonah  after  all.  But 
it  was  the  last  effort.  The  wind  veered  while  we  were  at 
dinner,  and  began  to  blow  squally  from  the  mountain  sum¬ 
mit;  and  by  half-past  one,  all  that  world  of  sea  fogs  was 
utterly  routed  and  flying  here  and  there  into  the  south  in 
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little  rags  of  cloud.  And  instead  of  a  lone  sea-beach,  we 
found  ourselves  once  more  inhabiting  a  high  mountainside, 
with  the  clear  green  country  far  below  us,  and  the  light 
smoke  of  Calistoga  blowing  in  the  air. 

This  was  the  great  Russian  campaign  for  that  season. 
Now  and  then,  in  the  early  morning,  a  little  white  lakelet 
of  fog  would  be  seen  far  down  in  Napa  Valley;  but  the 
heights  were  not  again  assailed,  nor  was  the  surrounding 
world  again  shut  off  from  Silverado. 
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Ip  HE  Toll  House,  standing  alone  by  the  wayside  under 
JL  nodding  pines,  with  its  streamlet  and  water-tank;  its 
backwoods,  toll-bar,  and  well  trodden  croquet  ground;  the 
ostler  standing  by  the  stable  door,  chewing  a  straw ;  a 
glimpse  of  the  Chinese  cook  in  the  back  parts;  and  Mr. 
Hoddy  in  the  bar,  gravely  alert  and  serviceable,  and  equally 
anxious  to  lend  or  borrow  books ; — dozed  all  day  in  the 
dusty  sunshine,  more  than  half  asleep.  There  were  no  neigh¬ 
bours,  except  the  Hansons  up  the  hill.  The  traffic  on  the 
road  was  infinitesimal ;  only,  at  rare  intervals,  a  couple  in 
a  wagon,  or  a  dusty  farmer  on  a  spring-board,  toiling  over 
“  the  grade  ”  to  that  metropolitan  hamlet,  Calistoga ;  and, 
at  the  fixed  hours,  the  passage  of  the  stages. 

The  nearest  building  was  the  school-house,  down  the  road ; 
and  the  school-ma’am  boarded  at  the  Toll  House,  walking 
thence  in  the  morning  to  the  little  brown  shanty,  where  she 
taught  the  young  ones  of  the  district,  and  returning  thither 
pretty  weary  in  the  afternoon.  She  had  chosen  this  out¬ 
lying  situation,  I  understood,  for  her  health.  Mr.  Corwin 
was  consumptive;  so  was  Rufe;  so  was  Mr.  Jennings,  the 
engineer.  In  short,  the  place  was  a  kind  of  small  Davos : 
consumptive  folk  consorting  on  a  hilltop  in  the  most  un¬ 
broken  idleness.  Jennings  never  did  anything  that  I  could 
see,  except  now  and  then  to  fish,  and  generally  to  sit  about 
in  the  bar  and  the  verandah,  waiting  for  something  to  hap¬ 
pen.  Corwin  and  Rufe  did  as  little  as  possible;  and  if  the 
school-ma’am,  poor  lady,  had  to  work  pretty  hard  all  morn¬ 
ing,  she  subsided  when  it  was  over  into  much  the  same 
dazed  beatitude  as  all  the  rest. 

Her  special  corner  was  the  parlour — a  very  genteel  room, 
with  Bible  prints,  a  crayon  portrait  of  Mrs.  Corwin  in  the 
height  of  fashion,  a  few  years  ago,  another  of  her  son  (Mr. 
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Corwin  was  not  represented),  a  mirror,  and  a  selection  of 
dried  grasses.  A  large  book  was  laid  religiously  on  the 
table — ■“  From  Palace  to  Hovel,”  I  believe,  its  name — full 
of  the  raciest  experiences  in  England.  The  author  had 
mingled  freely  with  all  classes,  the  nobility  particularly 
meeting  him  with  open  arms ;  and  I  must  say  that  traveller 
had  ill  requited  his  reception.  His  book,  in  short,  was  a 
capital  instance  of  the  Penny  Messalina  school  of  literature ; 
and  there  arose  from  it,  in  that  cool  parlour,  in  that  silent, 
wayside,  mountain  inn,  a  rank  atmosphere  of  gold  and  blood 
and  “  Jenkins,”  and  the  “  Mysteries  of  London,”  and  sick¬ 
ening,  inverted  snobbery,  fit  to  knock  you  down.  The  men¬ 
tion  of  this  book  reminds  me  of  another  and  far  racier 
picture  of  our  island  life.  The  latter  parts  of  Rocambole  are 
surely  too  sparingly  consulted  in  the  country  which  they 
celebrate.  No  man’s  education  can  be  said  to  be  complete, 
nor  can  he  pronounce  the  world  yet  emptied  of  enjoyment, 
till  he  has  made  the  acquaintance  of  “  the  Reverend  Patter¬ 
son,  director  of  the  Evangelical  Society.”  To  follow  the 
evolutions  of  that  reverend  gentleman,  who  goes  through 
scenes  in  which  even  Mr.  Duffield  would  hesitate  to  place  a 
bishop,  is  to  rise  to  new  ideas.  But,  alas !  there  was  no  Pat¬ 
terson  about  the  Toll  House.  Only,  alongside  of  “  From 
Palace  to  Hovel,”  a  sixpenny  “  Ouida  ”  figured.  So  litera¬ 
ture,  you  see,  was  not  unrepresented. 

The  school-ma’am  had  friends  to  stay  with  her,  other 
school-ma’ams  enjoying  their  holidays,  quite  a  bevy  of  dam¬ 
sels.  They  seemed  never  to  go  out,  or  not  beyond  the 
verandah,  but  sat  close  in  the  little  parlour,  quietly  talking  or 
listening  to  the  wind  among  the  trees.  Sleep  dwelt  in  the 
Toll  House,  like  a  fixture:  summer  sleep,  shallow,  soft,  and 
dreamless.  A  cuckoo  clock,  a  great  rarity  in  such  a  place, 
hooted  at  intervals  about  the  echoing  house;  and  Mr.  Jen¬ 
nings  would  open  his  eyes  for  a  moment  in  the  bar,  and 
turn  the  leaf  of  a  newspaper,  and  the  resting  school-ma’ams 
in  the  parlour  would  be  recalled  to  the  consciousness  of  their 
inaction.  Busy  Mrs.  Corwin  and  her  busy  Chinaman  might 
be  heard  indeed,  in  the  penetralia,  pounding  dough  or  rattling 
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dishes;  or  perhaps  Rufe  had  called  up  some  of  the  sleepers 
for  a  game  of  croquet,  and  the  hollow  strokes  of  the  mallet 
sounded  far  away  among  the  woods:  but  with  these  excep¬ 
tions,  it  was  sleep  and  sunshine  and  dust,  and  the  wind  in 
the  pine  trees,  all  day  long. 

A  little  before  stage  time,  that  castle  of  indolence  awoke. 
The  ostler  threw  his  straw  away  and  set  to  his  preparations. 
Mr.  Jennings  rubbed  his  eyes;  happy  Mr.  Jennings,  the 
something  he  had  been  waiting  for  all  day  about  to 
happen  at  last!  The  boarders  gathered  in  the  veran¬ 
dah,  silently  giving  ear,  and  gazing  down  the  road  with 
shaded  eyes.  And  as  yet  there  was  no  sign  for  the  senses, 
not  a  sound,  not  a  tremor  of  the  mountain  road.  The 
birds,  to  whom  the  secret  of  the  hooting  cuckoo  is  unknown, 
must  have  set  down  to  instinct  this  premonitory  bustle. 

And  then  the  first  of  the  two  stages  swooped  upon  the 
Toll  House  with  a  roar  and  in  a  cloud  of  dust;  and  the 
shock  had  not  yet  time  to  subside,  before  the  second  was 
abreast  of  it.  Huge  concerns  they  were,  well-horsed  and 
loaded,  the  men  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  the  women  swathed  m 
veils,  the  long  whip  cracking  like  a  pistol ;  and  as  they  charged 
upon  that  slumbering  hostelry,  each  shepherding  a  dust  storm, 
the  dead  place  blossomed  into  life  and  talk  and  clatter.  This 
the  Toll  House? — with  its  city  throng,  its  jostling  shoulders, 
its  infinity  of  instant  business  in  the  bar?  The  mind  would 
not  receive  it !  The  heartfelt  bustle  of  that  hour  is-  hardly 
credible;  the  thrill  of  the  great  shower  of  letters  from  the 
post-bag,  the  childish  hope  and  interest  with  which  one 
gazed  in  all  these  strangers’  eyes.  They  paused  there  but 
to  pass:  the  blue-clad  China-boy,  the  San  Francisco  mag¬ 
nate,  the  mystery  in  the  dust  coat,  the  secret  memoirs  m 
tweed,  the  ogling,  well-shod  lady  with  her  troop  of  gir  s , 
thev  did  but  flash  and  go ;  they  were  hull-down  for  us  be¬ 
hind  life’s  ocean,  and  we  but  hailed  their  topsails  on  the 
line  Yet,  out  of  our  great  solitude  of  four  and  twenty 
mountain  hours,  we  thrilled  to  their  momentary  presence; 
gauged  and  divined  them,  loved  and  hated;  and  stood  light¬ 
headed  in  that  storm  of  human  electricity,  ^es,  like  Tic- 
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cadilly  Circus,  this  is  also  one  of  life’s  crossing-places.  Here 
I  beheld  one  man,  already  famous  or  infamous,  a  centre  of 
pistol-shots:  and  another  who,  if  not  yet  known  to  rumour, 
will  fill  a  column  of  the  Sunday  paper  when  he  comes  to  hang 
— a  burly,  thick-set,  powerful  Chinese  desperado,  six  long 
bristles  upon  either  lip;  redolent  of  whiskey,” playing  cards, 
and  pistols ;  swaggering  in  the  bar  with  the  lowest  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  lowest  European  manners ;  rapping  out  black¬ 
guard  English  oaths  in  his  canorous  oriental  voice;  and 
combining  in  one  person  the  depravities  of  two  races  and  two 
civilizations.  For  all  his  lust  and  vigour,  he  seemed  to 
look  cold  upon  me  from  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  the  gal¬ 
lows.  He  imagined  a  vain  thing;  and  while  he  drained  his 
cocktail,  Holbein’s  death  was  at  his  elbow.  Once,  too,  I  fell 
in  talk  with  another  of  these  flitting  strangers — like  the  rest, 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  all  begrimed  with  dust — and  the  next 
minute  we  were  discussing  Paris  and  London,  theatres  and 
wines.  To  him,  journeying  from  one  human  place  to  an¬ 
other,  this  was  a  trifle;  but  to  me!  No,  Mr.  Lillie,  I  have 
not  forgotten  it. 

And  presently  the  city-tide  was  at  its  flood  and  began 
to  ebb.  Life  runs  in  Piccadilly  Circus,  say,  from  nine  to 
one,  and  then,  there  also,  ebbs  into  the  small  hours  of  the 
echoing  policeman  and  the  lamps  and  stars.  But  the  Toll 
House  is  far  up  stream,  and  near  its  rural  springs ;  the  bub¬ 
ble  of  the  tide  but  touches  it.  Before  you  had  yet  grasped 
your  pleasure,  the  horses  were  put  to,  the  loud  whips  vol¬ 
leyed,  and  the  tide  was  gone.  North  and  south  had  the  two 
stages  vanished,  the  towering  dust  subsided  in  the  woods ; 
but  there  was  still  an  interval  before  the  flush  had  fallen  on 
your  cheeks,  before  the  ear  became  once  more  contented  with 
the  silence,  or  the  seven  sleepers  of  the  Toll  House  dozed 
back  to  their  accustomed  corners.  Yet  a  little,  and  the  ostler 
would  swing  round  the  great  barrier  across  the  road ;  and  in 
the  golden  evening,  that  dreamy  inn  begin  to  trim  its  lamps 
and  spread  the  board  for  supper. 

As  I  recall  the  place — the  green  dell  below ;  the  spires  of 
pine;  the  sun-warm,  scented  air;  that  gray,  gabled  inn, 
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with  its  faint  stirrings  of  life  amid  the  slumber  of  the  moun¬ 
tains — I  slowly  awake  to  a  sense  of  admiration,  gratitude, 
and  almost  love.  A  fine  place,  after  all,  for  a  wasted  life 
to  doze  away  in — the  cuckoo  clock  hooting  of  its  far  home 
country ;  the  croquet  mallets,  eloquent  of  English  lawns ;  the 
stages  daily  bringing  news  of  the  turbulent  world  away  below 
there;  and  perhaps  once  in  the  summer,  a  salt  fog  pouring 
•verhead  with  its  tale  of  the  Pacific. 
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IN  our  rule  at  Silverado,  there  was  a  melancholy  inter¬ 
regnum.  The  queen  and  the  crown  prince  with  one 
accord  fell  sick;  and,  as  I  was  sick  to  begin  with,  our  lone 
position  on  Mount  Saint  Helena  was  no  longer  tenable,  and 
we  had  to  hurry  back  to  Calistoga  and  a  cottage  on  the 
green.  By  that  time  we  had  begun  to  realize  the  difficulties 
of  our  position.  We  had  found  what  an  amount  of  labour 
it  cost  to  support  life  in  our  red  canyon;  and  it  was  the 
dearest  desire  of  our  hearts  to  get  a  China-boy  to  go  along 
with  us  when  we  returned.  We  could  have  given  him  a  whole 
house  to  himself,  self-contained,  as  they  say  in  the  adver¬ 
tisements  ;  and  on  the  money  question  we  were  prepared  to 
go  far.  Kong  Sam  Kee,  the  Calistoga  washerman,  was 
entrusted  with  the  affair;  and  from  day  to  day  it  languished 
on,  with  protestations  on  our  part  and  mellifluous  excuses 
on  the  part  of  Kong  Sam  Kee. 

At  length,  about  half-past  eight  of  our  last  evening,  with 
the  waggon  ready  harnessed  to  convey  us  up  the  grade,  the 
washerman,  with  a  somewhat  sneering  air,  produced  the  boy. 
He  was  a  handsome,  gentlemanly  lad,  attired  in  rich  dark 
blue,  and  shod  with  snowy  white ;  but,  alas !  he  had  heard 
rumours  of  Silverado.  He  knew  it  for  a  lone  place  on  the 
mountain-side,  with  no  friendly  wash-house  near  by,  where 
he  might  smoke  a  pipe  of  opium  o’  nights  with  other  China- 
boys,  and  lose  his  little  earnings  at  the  game  of  tan ;  and 
he  first  backed  out  for  more  money ;  and  then,  when  that 
demand  was  satisfied,  refused  to  come  point-blank.  He  was 
wedded  to  his  wash-houses;  he  had  no  taste  for  the  rural 
life ;  and  we  must  go  to  our  mountain  servantless.  It  must 
have  been  near  half  an  hour  before  we  reached  that  con¬ 
clusion,  standing  in  the  midst  of  Calistoga  high  street  under 
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the  stars,  and  the  China-boy  and  Kong  Sam  Kee  sing¬ 
ing  their  pigeon  English  in  the  sweetest  voices  and  with  the 
most  musical  inflections. 

We  were  not,  however,  to  return  alone;  for  we  brought 
with  us  Joe  Strong,  the  painter,  a  most  good-natured  com¬ 
rade  and  a  capital  hand  at  an  omelette.  I  do  not  know  in 
which  capacity  he  was  most  valued — as  a  cook  or  a  com¬ 
panion  ;  and  he  did  excellently  well  in  both. 

The  Kong  Sam  Kee  negotiation  had  delayed  us  unduly; 
it  must  have  been  half-past  nine  before  we  left  Calistoga, 
and  night  came  fully  ere  we  struck  the  bottom  of  the  grade. 
I  have  never  seen  such  a  night.  It  seemed  to  throw  calumny 
in  the  teeth  of  all  the  painters  that  ever  dabbled  in  starlight. 
The  sky  itself  was  of  a  ruddy,  powerful,  nameless,  changing 
colour,  dark  and  glossy  like  a  serpent’s  back.  The  stars,  by 
innumerable  millions,  stuck  boldly  forth  like  lamps.  The 
milky  way  was  bright,  like  a  moonlit  cloud  ;  half  heaven  seemed 
milky  way.  The  greater  luminaries  shone  each  more  clearly 
than  a  winter’s  moon.  Their  light  was  dyed  in  every  sort  of 
colour — red,  like  fire;  blue,  like  steel;  green,  like  the  tracks 
of  sunset ;  and  so  sharply  did  each  stand  forth  in  its  own 
lustre  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  that  flat,  star- 
spangled  arch  we  know  so  well  in  pictures,  but  all  the  hollow 
of  heaven  was  one  chaos  of  contesting  luminaries— a  hurly- 
burly  of  stars.  Against  this  the  hills  and  rugged  treetops 
stood  out  redly  dark. 

As  we  continued  to  advance,  the  lesser  lights  and  milky 
ways  first  grew  pale,  and  then  vanished;  the  countless  hosts 
of  heaven  dwindled  in  number  by  successive  millions;  those 
that  still  shone  had  tempered  their  exceeding  brightness  and 
fallen  back  into  their  customary  wistful  distance;  and  the 
sky  declined  from  its  first  bewildering  splendour  into  the 
appearance  of  a  common  night.  Slowly  this  change  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  any  cause.  Then  a 
whiteness  like  mist  was  thrown  over  the  spurs  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Yet  a  while,  and,  as  we  turned  a  corner,  a  great  leap 
of  silver  light  and  net  of  forest  shadows  fell  across  the  road 
and  upon  our  wondering  waggonful;  and,  swimming  low 
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among  the  trees,  we  beheld  a  strange,  misshapen,  waning 
moon,  half-tilted  on  her  back. 

“  Where  are  ye  when  the  moon  appears?  ”  so  the  old  poet 
sang,  half -taunting,  to  the  stars,  bent  upon  a  courtly 
purpose. 

“  As  the  sunlight  round  the  dim  earth’s  midnight  tower  of  shadow  pours. 
Streaming  past  the  dim,  wide  portals, 

Viewless  to  the  eyes  of  mortals, 

Till  it  floods  the  moon’s  pale  islet  or  the  morning’s  golden  shores.” 

So  sings  Mr.  Trowbridge,  with  a  noble  inspiration.  And 
so  had  the  sunlight  flooded  that  pale  islet  of  the  moon,  and 
her  lit  face  put  out,  one  after  another,  that  galaxy  of  stars. 
The  wonder  of  the  drive  was  over ;  but,  by  some  nice  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  clearness  in  the  air  and  fit  shadow  in  the  valley  where 
we  travelled,  we  had  seen  for  a  little  while  that  brave  display 
of  the  midnight  heavens.  It  was  gone,  but  it  had  been ;  nor 
shall  I  ever  again  behold  the  stars  with  the  same  mind.  He 
who  has  seen  the  sea  commoved  with  a  great  hurricane,  thinks 
of  it  very  differently  from  him  who  has  seen  it  only  in  a 
calm.  And  the  difference  between  a  calm  and  a  hurricane  is 
not  greatly  more  striking  than  that  between  the  ordinary 
face  of  night  and  the  splendour  that  shone  upon  us  in  that 
drive.  Two  in  our  waggon  knew  night  as  she  shines  upon 
the  tropics,  but  even  that  bore  no  comparison.  The  nameless 
colour  of  the  sky,  the  hues  of  the  star-fire,  and  the  incredible 
projection  of  the  stars  themselves,  starting  from  their  orbits, 
so  that  the  eye  seemed  to  distinguish  their  positions  in  the 
hollow  of  space — these  were  things  that  we  had  never  seen 
before  and  shall  never  see  again. 

Meanwhile,  in  this  altered  night,  we  proceeded  on  our 
way  among  the  scents  and  silence  of  the  forest,  reached  the 
top  of  the  grade,  wound  up  by  Hanson’s  and  came  at  last 
to  a  stand  under  the  flying  gargoyle  of  the  chute.  Sam, 
who  had  been  lying  back,  fast  asleep,  with  the  moon  on  his 
face,  got  down,  with  the  remark  that  it  was  pleasant  “  to  be 
home.”  The  waggon  turned  and  drove  away,  the  noise 
gently  dying  in  the  woods,  and  we  clambered  up  the  rough 
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path,  Caliban’s  great  feat  of  engineering,  and  came  home  to 
Silverado. 

The  moon  shone  in  at  the  eastern  doors  and  windows,  and 
over  the  lumber  on  the  platform.  The  one  tall  pine  beside 
the  ledge  was  steeped  in  silver.  Away  up  the  canyon,  a 
wild  cat  welcomed  us  with  three  discordant  squalls.  But 
once  we  had  lit  a  candle,  and  began  to  review  our  improve¬ 
ments,  homely  in  either  sense,  and  count  our  stores,  it  was 
wonderful  what  a  feeling  of  possession  and  permanence  grew 
up  in  the  hearts  of  the  lords  of  Silverado.  A  bed  had  still 
to  be  made  up  for  Strong,  and  the  morning’s  water  to  be 
fetched,  with  clinking  pail ;  and  as  we  set  about  these  house¬ 
hold  duties,  and  showed  off  our  wealth  and  conveniences 
before  the  stranger,  and  had  a  glass  of  wine,  I  think,  in 
honour  of  our  return,  and  trooped  at  length  one  after  an¬ 
other  up  the  flying  bridge  of  plank,  and  lay  down  to  sleep 
in  our  shattered,  moon-pierced  barrack,  we  were  among  the 
happiest  sovereigns  in  the  world,  and  certainly  ruled  over 
the  most  contented  people.  Yet,  in  our  absence,  the  palace 
had  been  sacked.  Wild  cats,  so  the  Hansons  said,  had 
broken  in  and  carried  off  a  side  of  bacon,  a  hatchet,  and  two 
knives. 


EPISODES  IN  STORY  OF  A  MINE 

NO  one  could  live  at  Silverado  and  not  be  curious  about 
the  story  of  the  mine.  We  were  surrounded  by  so  many 
evidences  of  expense  and  toil,  we  lived  so  entirely  in  the 
wreck  of  that  great  enterprise,  like  mites  in  the  ruins  of  a 
cheese,  that  the  idea  of  the  old  din  and  bustle  haunted  our 
repose.  Our  own  house,  the  forge,  the  dump,  the  chutes, 
the  rails,  the  windlass,  the  mass  of  broken  plant;  the  two 
tunnels,  one  far  below  in  the  green  dell,  the  other  on  the  plat¬ 
form  where  we  kept  our  wine;  the  deep  shaft,  with  the  sun- 
glints  and  the  water-drops ;  above  all,  the  ledge,  that  great 
gaping  slice  out  of  the  mountain  shoulder,  propped  apart  by 
wooden  wedges,  on  whose  immediate  margin,  high  above 
our  heads,  the  one  tall  pine  precariously  nodded — these  stood 
for  its  greatness;  while,  the  dog-hutch,  boot-jacks,  old  boots, 
old  tavern  bills,  and  the  very  beds  that  we  inherited  from 
bygone  miners,  put  in  human  touches  and  realized  for  us  the 
story  of  the  past. 

I  have  sat  on  an  old  sleeper,  under  the  thick  madronas 
near  the  forge,  with  just  a  look  over  the  dump  on  the  green 
world  below,  and  seen  the  sun  lying  broad  among  the  wreck, 
and  heard  the  silence  broken  only  by  the  tinkling  water  in 
the  shaft,  or  a  stir  of  the  royal  family  about  the  battered 
palace,  and  my  mind  has  gone  back  to  the  epoch  of  the 
Stanleys  and  the  Chapmans,  with  a  grand  tutti  of  pick  and 
drill,  hammer  and  anvil,  echoing  about  the  canyon ;  the  as- 
sayer  hard  at  it  in  our  dining-room;  the  carts  below  on  the 
road,  and  their  cargo  of  red  mineral  bounding  and  thunder¬ 
ing  down  the  iron  chute.  And  now  all  gone — all  fallen  away 
into  this  sunny  silence  and  desertion:  a  family  of  squatters 
dining  in  the  assayer’s  office,  making  their  beds  in  the  big 
sleeping  room  erstwhile  so  crowded,  keeping  their  wine  in  the 
tunnel  that  once  rang  with  picks. 

But  Silverado  itself,  although  now  fallen  in  its  turn  into 
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decay,  was  once  but  a  mushroom,  and  had  succeeded  to  other 
mines  and  other  flitting  cities.  Twenty  years  ago,  away 
down  the  glen  on  the  Lake  County  side  there  was  a  place, 
Jonestown  by  name,  with  two  thousand  inhabitants  dwelling 
under  canvas,  and  one  roofed  house  for  the  sale  of  whiskey. 
Round  on  the  western  side  of  Mount  Samt  Helena,  there  was 
at  the  same  date  a  second  large  encampment,  its  name,  if  it 
ever  had  one,  lost  for  me.  Both  of  these  have  perished, 
leaving  not  a  stick  and  scarce  a  memory  behind  them.  Tide 
after  tide  of  hopeful  miners  have  thus  flowed  and  ebbed 
about  the  mountain,  coming  and  going,  now  by  lone  pros¬ 
pectors,  now  with  a  rush.  Last,  in  order  of  time,  came 
Silverado,  reared  the  big  mill,  in  the  valley,  founded  the 
town  which  is  now  represented,  monumentally,  by  Hanson’s, 
pierced  all  these  slaps  and  shafts  and  tunnels,  and  in  turn 
declined  and  died  away. 

**  Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  wake 
Of  the  eternal  silence.” 

As  to  the  success  of  Silverado  in  its  time  of  being,  two 
reports  were  current.  According  to  the  first,  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  taken  out  of  that  great  upright  seam, 
that  still  hung  open  above  us  on  crazy  wedges.  Then  the 
ledge  pinched  out,  and  there  followed,  in  quest  of  the  re¬ 
mainder,  a  great  drifting  and  tunnelling  in  all  directions, 
and  a  great  consequent  effusion  of  dollars,  until,  all  parties 
being  sick  of  the  expense,  the  mine  was  deserted,  and  the 
town  decamped.  According  to  the  second  version,  told  me 
with  much  secrecy  of  manner,  the  whole  affair,  mine,  mill, 
and  town,  were  parts  of  one  majestic  swindle.  There  had 
never  come  any  silver  out  of  any  portion  of  the  mine ;  there 
was  no  silver  to  come.  At  midnight  trains  of  packhorses 
might  have  been  observed  winding  by  devious  tracks  about 
the  shoulder  of  the  mountain.  They  came  from  far  away, 
from  Amador  or  Placer,  laden  with  silver  in  “  old  cigar 
boxes.”  They  discharged  their  load  at  Silverado,  in  the 
hour  of  sleep ;  and  before  the  morning  they  were  gone  again 
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with  their  mysterious  drivers  to  their  unknown  source.  In 
this  way,  twenty  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  silver  was 
smuggled  in  under  cover  of  night,  in  these  old  cigar  boxes; 
mixed  with  Silverado  mineral;  carted  down  to  the  mill; 
crushed,  amalgamated,  and  refined,  and  daspatched  to  the 
city  as  the  proper  product  of  the  mine.  Stock-j  obbing,  if 
it  can  cover  such  expenses,  must  be  a  profitable  business  in 
San  Francisco. 

I  give  these  two  versions  as  I  got  them.  But  I  place  little 
reliance  on  either,  my  belief  in  history  having  been  greatly 
shaken.  For  it  chanced  that  I  had  come  to  dwell  in  Silver¬ 
ado  at  a  critical  hour;  great  events  in  its  history  were  about 
to  happen — did  happen,  as  I  am  led  to  believe;  nay,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  I  played  a  part  in  that  revolution  myself. 
And  yet  from  first  to  last  I  never  had  a  glimmer  of  an  idea 
what  was  going  on ;  and  even  now,  after  full  reflection,  pro¬ 
fess  myself  at  sea.  That  there  was  some  obscure  intrigue  of 
the  cigar  box  order,  and  that  I,  in  the  character  of  a  wooden 
puppet,  set  pen  to  paper  in  the  interest  of  somebody,  so 
much,  and  no  more,  is  certain. 

Silverado,  then  under  my  immediate  sway,  belonged  to  one 
whom  I  will  call  a  Mr.  Ronalds.  I  only  knew  him  through 
the  extraordinary  distorting  medium  of  local  gossip,  now 
as  a  momentous  jobber;  now  as  a  dupe  to  point  an  adage; 
and  again,  and  much  more  probably,  as  an  ordinary  Chris¬ 
tian  gentleman  like  you  or  me,  who  had  opened  a  mine  and 
worked  it  for  a  while  with  better  and  worse  fortune.  So, 
through  a  defective  window-pane,  you  may  see  the  passer-by 
shoot  up  into  a  hunch-backed  giant  or  dwindle  into  a  pot¬ 
bellied  dwarf. 

To  Ronalds,  at  least,  the  mine  belonged;  but  the  notice 
by  which  he  held  it  would  run  out  upon  the  30th  of  June — - 
or  rather,  as  I  suppose,  it  had  run  out  already,  and  the  month 
of  grace  would  expire  upon  that  day,  after  which  any  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  might  post  a  notice  of  his  own,  and  make  Silver¬ 
ado  his.  This,  with  a  sort  of  quiet  slyness,  Rufe  told  me 
at  an  early  period  of  our  acquaintance.  There  was  no  silver, 
of  course ;  the  mine  “  wasn’t  worth  nothing,  Mr.  Stevens,” 
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but  there  was  a  deal  of  old  iron  and  wood  around,  and  to  gain 
possession  of  this  old  wood  and  iron,  and  get  a  right  to  the 
water,  Rufe  proposed,  if  I  had  no  objections,  to  “  jump  the 
claim.” 

Of  course,  I  had  no  objection.  But  I  was  filled  with  won¬ 
der.  If  all  he  wanted  was  the  wood  and  iron,  what,  in  the 
name  of  fortune,  was  to  prevent  him  taking  them?  “  His 
right  there  was  none  to  dispute.”  He  might  lay  hands  on  all 
to  -morrow,  as  the  wild  cats  had  laid  hands  upon  our  knives 
and  hatchet.  Besides,  was  this  mass  of  heavy  mining  plant 
worth  transportation?  If  it  was,  why  had  not  the  rightful 
owners  carted  it  away?  If  it  was,  would  they  not  preserve 
their  title  to  these  movables,  even  after  they  had  lost  their 
title  to  the  mine?  And  if  it  were  not,  what  the  better  was 
Rufe?  Nothing  would  grow  at  Silverado;  there  was  even 
no  wood  to  cut ;  beyond  a  sense  of  property,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  gained.  Lastly,  was  it  at  all  credible  that  Ronalds 
would  forget  what  Rufe  remembered?  The  days  of  grace 
were  not  yet  over ;  any  fine  morning  he  might  appear,  paper 
in  hand,  and  enter  for  another  year  on  his  inheritance. 
However,  it  was  none  of  my  business ;  all  seemed  legal ;  Rufe 
or  Ronalds,  all  was  one  to  me. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27  th,  Mrs.  Hanson  appeared  with 
the  milk  as  usual,  in  her  sun-bonnet.  The  time  would  be  out 
on  Tuesday,  she  reminded  us,  and  bade  me  be  in  readiness  to 
play  my  part,  though  I  had  no  idea  what  it  was  to  be.  And 
suppose  Ronalds  came?  we  asked.  She  received  the  idea  with 
derision,  laughing  aloud  with  all  her  fine  teeth.  He  could 
not  find  the  mine  to  save  his  life,  it  appeared,  without  Rufe 
to  guide  him.  Last  year,  when  he  came,  they  heard  him 
“  up  and  down  the  road  a  hollerin’  and  a  raisin’  Cain.”  And 
at  last  he  had  to  come  to  the  Hansons  in  despair,  and  bid 
Rufe,  “  Jump  into  your  pants  and  shoes,  and  show  me  where 
this  old  mine  is,  anyway!”  Seeing  that  Ronalds  had  laid 
out  so  much  money  in  the  spot,  and  that  a  beaten  road  led 
right  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  dump,  I  thought  this  a  re¬ 
markable  example.  The  sense  of  locality  must  be  singularly 
in  abeyance  in  the  case  of  Ronalds. 
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That  same  evening,  supper  comfortably  over,  Joe  Strong 
busy  at  work  on  a  drawing  of  the  dump  and  the  opposite 
hills,  we  were  all  out  on  the  platform  together,  sitting  there, 
under  the  tented  heavens,  with  the  same  sense  of  privacy  as 
if  we  had  been  cabined  in  a  parlor,  when  the  sound  of  brisk 
footsteps  came  mounting  up  the  path.  We  pricked  our 
ears  at  this,  for  the  tread  seemed  lighter  and  firmer  than  was 
usual  with  our  country  neighbours.  And  presently,  sure 
enough,  two  town  gentlemen,  with  cigars  and  kid  gloves, 
came  debouching  past  the  house.  They  looked  in  that  place 
like  a  blasphemy. 

“  Good  evening,”  they  said.  For  none  of  us  had  stirred ; 
we  all  sat  stiff  with  wonder. 

“  Good  evening,”  I  returned ;  and  then,  to  nut  them  at 
their  ease,  “  A  stiff  climb,”  I  added. 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  leader ;  “  but  we  have  to  thank  you 
for  this  path.” 

I  did  not  like  the  man’s  tone.  None  of  us  liked  it.  He 
did  not  seem  embarrassed  by  the  meeting,  but  threw  us  his 
remarks  like  favours,  and  strode  magisterially  by  us  towards 
the  shaft  and  tunnel. 

Presently  we  heard  his  voice  raised  to  his  companion. 
“  We  drifted  every  sort  of  way,  but  couldn’t  strike  the 
ledge.”  Then  again :  “  It  pinched  out  here.”  And  once 
more :  “  Every  miner  that  ever  worked  upon  it  says  there’s 
bound  to  be  a  ledge  somewhere.” 

These  were  the  snatches  of  his  talk  that  reached  us,  and 
they  had  a  damning  significance.  We,  the  lords  of  Silver¬ 
ado,  had  come  face  to  face  with  our  superior.  It  is  the  worst 
of  all  quaint  and  of  all  cheap  ways  of  life  that  they  bring 
us  at  last  to  the  pinch  of  some  humiliation.  I  liked  well 
enough  to  be  a  squatter  when  there  was  none  but  Hanson  by ; 
before  Ronalds,  I  will  own,  I  somewhat  quailed.  I  hast¬ 
ened  to  do  him  fealty,  said  I  gathered  he  was  the  Squattee, 
and  apologized.  He  threatened  me  with  ejection,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  grimly  pleasant — more  pleasant  to  him,  I  fancy,  than 
to  me;  and  then  he  passed  off  into  praises  of  the  former  state 
of  Silverado.  “  It  was  the  busiest  little  mining  town  you 
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ever  saw:”  a  population  of  between  a  thousand  and  fifteen 
hundred  souls,  the  engine  in  full  blast,  the  mill  newly  erected ; 
nothing  going  but  champagne,  and  hope  the  order  of  the 
day.  Ninety  thousand  dollars  came  out ;  a  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  were  put  in,  making  a  net  loss  of  fifty  thou¬ 
sand.  The  last  days,  I  gathered,  the  days  of  John  Stanley, 
were  not  so  bright ;  the  champagne  had  ceased  to  flow,  the 
population  was  already  moving  elsewhere,  and  Silverado  had 
begun  to  wither  in  the  branch  before  it  was  cut  at  the  root. 
The  last  shot  that  was  fired  knocked  over  the  stove  chimney, 
and  made  that  hole  in  the  roof  of  our  barrack,  through  which 
the  sun  was  wont  to  visit  slug-a-beds  towards  afternoon.  A 
noisy  last  shot,  to  inaugurate  the  days  of  silence. 

Throughout  this  interview,  my  conscience  was  a  good  deal 
exercised;  and  I  was  moved  to  throw  myself  on  my  knees 
and  own  the  intended  treachery.  But  then  I  had  Hanson 
to  consider.  I  was  in  much  the  same  position  as  Old  Rowley, 
that  royal  humourist,  whom  “  the  rogue  had  taken  into  his 
confidence.”  And  again,  here  was  Ronalds  on  the  spot. 
He  must  know  the  day  of  the  month  as  well  as  Hanson  and 
I.  If  a  broad  hint  were  necessary,  he  had  the  broadest  in 
the  world.  For  a  large  board  had  been  nailed  by  the  crown 
prince  on  the  very  front  of  our  house,  between  the  door  and 
window,  painted  in  cinnabar — the  pigment  of  the  country — 
with  doggerel  rhymes  and  contumelious  pictures,  and  an¬ 
nouncing,  in  terms  unnecessarily  figurative,  that  the  trick 
was  already  played,  the  claim  already  jumped,  and  Master 
Sam  the  legitimate  successor  of  Mr.  Ronalds.  But  no, 
nothing  could  save  that  man ;  quern  deus  vult  perdere,  prius 
dementat.  As  he  came  so  he  went,  and  left  his  rights 
depending. 

Late  at  night,  by  Silverado  reckoning,  and  after  we  were 
all  abed,  Mrs.  Hanson  returned  to  give  us  the  newest  of 
her  news.  It  was  like  a  scene  in  a  ship’s  steerage:  all  of  us 
abed  in  our  different  tiers,  the  single  candle  struggling  with 
the  darkness,  and  this  plump,  handsome  woman,  seated  on 
an  upturned  valise  beside  the  bunks,  talking  and  showing 
her  fine  teeth,  and  laughing  till  the  rafters  rang.  Anyj 
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ship,  to  be  sure,  with  a  hundredth  part  as  many  holes  in  it 
as  our  barrack,  must  long  ago  have  gone  to  her  last  port. 
Up  to  that  time  I  had  always  imagined  Mrs.  Hanson’s  loqua¬ 
city  to  be  mere  incontinence,  that  she  said  what  was  upper¬ 
most  for  the  pleasure  of  speaking,  and  laughed  and  laughed 
again  as  a  kind  of  musical  accompaniment.  But  I  now 
found  there  was  an  art  in  it.  I  found  it  less  communica¬ 
tive  than  silence  itself.  I  wished  to  know  why  Ronalds  had 
come ;  how  he  had  found  his  way  without  Rufe ;  and  why, 
being  on  the  spot,  he  had  not  refreshed  his  title.  She  talked 
interminably  on,  but  her  replies  were  never  answers.  She 
fled  under  a  cloud  of  words ;  and  when  I  had  made  sure  that 
she  was  purposely  eluding  me,  I  dropped  the  subject  in  my 
turn,  and  let  her  rattle  where  she  would. 

She  had  come  to  tell  us  that,  instead  of  waiting  for  Tues¬ 
day,  the  claim  was  to  be  jumped  on  the  morrow.  How? 
If  the  time  were  not  out,  it  was  impossible.  Why?  If  Ron¬ 
alds  had  come  and  gone,  and  done  nothing,  there  was  the  less 
cause  for  hurry.  But  again  I  could  reach  no  satisfaction. 
The  claim  was  to  be  jumped  next  morning,  that  was  all  that 
she  would  condescend  upon. 

And  yet  it  was  not  jumped  the  next  morning,  nor  yet 
the  next,  and  a  whole  week  had  come  and  gone  before  we 
heard  more  of  this  exploit.  That  day  week,  however,  a 
day  of  great  heat,  Hanson,  with  a  little  roll  of  paper  in 
his  hand,  and  the  eternal  pipe  alight ;  Breedlove,  his  large, 
dull  friend,  to  act,  I  suppose,  as  witness ;  Mrs.  Hanson,  in 
her  Sunday  best ;  and  all  the  children,  from  the  oldest  to  the 
youngest ; — arrived  in  a  procession,  tailing  one  behind  an¬ 
other  up  the  path.  Caliban  was  absent,  but  he  had  been 
chary  of  his  friendly  visits  since  the  row ;  and  with  that 
exception,  the  whole  family  was  gathered  together  as  for 
a  marriage  or  a  christening.  Strong  was  sitting  at  work, 
in  the  shade  of  the  dwarf  madronas  near  the  forge;  and 
they  planted  themselves  about  him  in  a  circle,  one  on  a 
stone,  another  on  the  waggon  rails,  a  third  on  a  piece  of 
plank.  Gradually  the  children  stole  away  up  the  canyon 
to  where  there  was  another  chute,  somewhat  smaller  than 
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the  one  across  the  dump ;  and  down  this  chute,  for  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon,  they  poured  one  avalanche  of  stones  after 
another,  waking  the  echoes  of  the  glen.  Meantime  we  elders 
sat  together  on  the  platform,  Hanson  and  his  friend  smok¬ 
ing  in  silence  like  Indian  sachems,  Mrs.  Hanson  rattling  on 
as  usual  with  an  adroit  volubility,  saying  nothing,  but  keep¬ 
ing  the  party  at  their  ease  like  a  courtly  hostess. 

Not  a  word  occurred  about  the  business  of  the  day.  Once, 
twice,  and  thrice  I  tried  to  slide  the  subject  in,  but  was  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  stoic  apathy  of  Rufe,  and  beaten  down 
before  the  pouring  verbiage  of  his  wife.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  Indian  brave  about  me,  and  I  began  to  grill  with 
impatience.  At  last,  like  a  highway  robber,  I  cornered 
Hanson,  and  bade  him  stand  and  deliver  his  business.  There¬ 
upon  he  gravely  rose,  as  though  to  hint  that  this  was  not 
a  proper  place,  nor  the  subject  one  suitable  for  squaws,  and 
I,  following  his  example,  led  him  up  the  plank  into  our 
barrack.  There  he  bestowed  himself  on  a  box,  and  un¬ 
rolled  his  papers  with  fastidious  deliberation.  There  were 
two  sheets  of  note-paper,  and  an  old  mining  notice,  dated 
May  30th,  1879,  part  print,  part  manuscript,  and  the 
latter  much  obliterated  by  the  rains.  It  was  by  this  identi¬ 
cal  piece  of  paper  that  the  mine  had  been  held  last  year. 
For  thirteen  months  it  had  endured  the  weather  and  the 
change  of  seasons  on  a  cairn  behind  the  shoulder  of  the 
canyon ;  and  it  was  now  my  business,  spreading  it  before  me 
on  the  table,  and  sitting  on  a  valise,  to  copy  its  terms,  with 
some  necessary  changes,  twice  over  on  the  two  sheets  of 
note-paper.  One  was  then  to  be  placed  on  the  same  cairn — 
a  “  mound  of  rocks  ”  the  notice  put  it ;  and  the  other  to 
be  lodged  for  registration. 

Rufe  watched  me,  silently  smoking,  till  I  came  to  the  place 
for  the  locator’s  name  at  the  end  of  the  first  copy;  and 
when  I  proposed  that  he  should  sign,  I  thought  I  saw  a 
scare  in  his  eye.  “  I  don’t  think  that’ll  be  necessary,”  he 
said  slowly ;  “  just  you  write  it  down.”  Perhaps  this  mighty 
hunter,  who  was  the  most  active  member  of  the  local  school 
board,  could  not  write.  There  would  be  nothing  strange  in 
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that.  The  constable  of  Calistoga  is,  and  has  been  for  years, 
a  bed-ridden  man,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  blind.  He 
had  more  need  of  the  emoluments  than  another,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  ;  and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  “  depytise,”  with  a 
strong  accent  on  the  last.  So  friendly  and  so  free  are 
popular  institutions.  \ 

When  1  had  done  my  scrivening,  Hanson  strolled  out,  and 
addressed  Breedlove,  “Will  you  step  up  here  a  bit?”  and 
after  they  had  disappeared  a  little  while  into  the  chaparral 
and  madrona  thicket,  they  came  back  again,  minus  a  notice, 
and  the  deed  was  done.  The  claim  was  jumped;  a  tract  of 
mountain-side,  fifteen  hundred  feet  long  by  six  hundred 
wide,  with  all  the  earth’s  precious  bowels,  had  passed  from 
Ronalds  to  Hanson,  and,  in  the  passage,  changed  its  name 
from  the  “  Mammoth  ”  to  the  “  Calistoga.”  I  had  tried 
to  get  Rufe  to  call  it  after  his  wife,  after  himself,  and  after 
Garfield,  the  Republican  Presidential  candidate  of  the  hour 
— since  then  elected,  and  alas !  dead — but  all  was  in  vain. 
The  claim  had  once  been  called  the  Calistoga  before,  and 
he  seemed  to  feel  safety  in  returning  to  that. 

And  so  the  history  of  that  mine  became  once  more  plunged 
in  darkness,  lit  only  by  some  monster  pyrotechnical  displays 
of  gossip.  And  perhaps  the  most  curious  feature  of  the 
whole  matter  is  this :  that  we  should  have  dwelt  in  this  quiet 
comer  of  the  mountains,  with  not  a  dozen  neighbours,  and 
yet  struggled  all  the  while,  like  desperate  swimmers,  in  this 
sea  of  falsities  and  contradictions.  Wherever  a  man  is, 
there  will  be  a  lie. 
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I  MUST  try  to  convey  some  notion  of  our  life,  of  how 
the  days  passed  and  what  pleasure  we  took  in  them, 
of  what  there  was  to  do  and  how  we  set  about  doing  it,  in 
our  mountain  hermitage.  The  house,  after  we  had  repaired 
the  worst  of  the  damages,  and  filled  in  some  of  the  doors 
and  windows  with  white  cotton  cloth,  became  a  healthy  and 
a  pleasant  dwelling-place,  always  airy  and  dry,  and  haunted 
by  the  outdoor  perfumes  of  the  glen.  Within,  it  had  the 
look  of  habitation,  the  human  look.  You  had  only  to  go 
into  the  third  room,  which  we  did  not  use,  and  see  its 
stones,  its  sifting  earth,  its  tumbled  litter;  and  then  return 
to  our  lodging,  with  the  beds  made,  the  plates  on  the  rack, 
the  pail  of  bright  water  behind  the  door,  the  stove  crackling 
in  a  corner,  and  perhaps  the  table  roughly  laid  against  a 
meal, — and  man’s  order,  the  little  clean  spots  that  he  creates 
to  dwell  in,  were  at  once  contrasted  with  the  rich  passivity  of 
nature.  And  yet  our  house  was  everywhere  so  wrecked  and 
shattered,  the  air  came  and  went  so  freely,  the  sun  found 
so  many  portholes,  the  golden  outdoor  glow  shone  in  so 
many  open  chinks,  that  we  enjoyed,  at  the  same  time, 
some  of  the  comforts  of  a  roof  and  much  of  the  gaiety  and 
brightness  of  al  fresco  life.  A  single  shower  of.  rain,  to 
be  sure,  and  we  should  have  been  drowned  out  like  mice.  But 
ours  was  a  Californian  summer,  and  an  earthquake  was  a 
far  likelier  accident  than  a  shower  of  rain. 

Trustful  in  this  fine  weather,  we  kept  the  house  for  kitchen 
and  bedroom,  and  used  the  platform  as  our  summer  parlour. 
The  sense  of  privacy,  as  I  have  said  already,  was  complete. 
We  could  look  over  the  dump  on  miles  of  forest  and  rough 
hilltop*  our  eyes  commanded  some  of  Napa  Valley,  where 
the  train  ran,  and  the  little  country  townships  sat  so  close 
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together  along  the  line  of  the  rail.  But  here  there  was  no 
man  to  intrude.  None  of  the  Hansons  were  our  visitors. 
Even  they  came  but  at  long  intervals,  or  twice  daily,  at  a 
stated  hour,  with  milk.  So  our  days,  as  they  were  never 
interrupted,  drew  out  to  the  greater  length;  hour  melted 
insensibly  into  hour;  the  household  duties,  though  they  were 
many,  and  some  of  them  laborious,  dwindled  into  mere  islets 
of  business  in  a  sea  of  sunny  day-time ;  and  it  appears  £o  me, 
looking  back,  as  though  the  far  greater  part  of  our  life  at 
Silverado  had  been  passed,  propped  upon  an  elbow,  or  seated 
on  a  plank,  listening  to  the  silence  that  there  is  among  the 
hills. 

My  work,  it  is  true,  was  over  early  in  the  morning.  I 
rose  before  any  one  else,  lit  the  stove,  put  on  the  water  to 
boil,  and  strolled  forth  upon  the  platform  to  wait  till  it  was 
ready.  Silverado  would  then  be  still  in  shadow,  the  sun 
shining  on  the  mountain  higher  up.  A  clean  smell  of  trees, 
a  smell  of  the  earth  at  morning,  hung  in  the  air.  Regu¬ 
larly,  every  day,  there  was  a  single  bird,  not  singing,  but 
awkwardly  chirruping  among  the  green  madronas,  and  the 
sound  was  cheerful,  natural,  and  stirring.  It  did  not  hold 
the  attention,  nor  interrupt  the  thread  of  meditation,  like  a 
blackbird  or  a  nightingale;  it  was  mere  woodland  prattle, 
of  which  the  mind  was  conscious  like  a  perfume.  The  fresh¬ 
ness  of  these  morning  seasons  remained  with  me  far  on  into 
the  day. 

As  soon  as  the  kettle  boiled,  I  made  porridge  and  coffee; 
and  that,  beyond  the  literal  drawing  of  water,  and  the 
preparation  of  kindling,  which  it  would  be  hyperbolical  to 
call  the  hewing  of  wood,  ended  my  domestic  duties  for  the 
day.  Thenceforth  my  wife  laboured  single-handed  in  the 
palace,  and  I  lay  or  wandered  on  the  platform  at  my  own 
sweet  will.  The  little  corner  near  the  forge,  where  we  found 
a  refuge  under  the  madronas  from  the  unsparing  early  sun, 
is  indeed  connected  in  my  mind  with  some  nightmare  en¬ 
counters  over  Euclid,  and  the  Latin  Grammar.  These  were 
known  as  Sam’s  lessons.  He  was  supposed  to  be  the  victim 
and  the  sufferer;  but  here  there  must  have  been  some  mis- 
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conception,  for  whereas  I  generally  retired  to  bed  after  one 
of  these  engagements,  he  was  no  sooner  set  free  than  he 
dashed  up  to  the  Chinaman’s  house,  where  he  had  installed  a 
printing  press,  that  great  element  of  civilization,  and  the 
sound  of  his  labours  would  be  faintly  audible  about  the 
canyon  half  the  day. 

To  walk  at  all  was  a  laborious  business;  the  foot  sank 
and  slid,  the  boots  were  cut  to  pieces,  among  sharp,  uneven, 
rolling  stones.  When  we  crossed  the  platform  in  any  direc¬ 
tion,  it  was  usual  to  lay  a  course,  following  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  line  of  waggon  rails.  Thus,  if  water  were  to  be 
drawn,  the  water-carrier  left  the  house  along  some  tilting 
planks  that  we  had  laid  down,  and  not  laid  down  very  well. 
These  carried  him  to  that  great  highroad,  the  railway;  and 
the  railway  served  him  as  far  as  to  the  head  of  the  shaft. 
But  from  thence  to  the  spring  and  back  again  he  made  the 
best  of  his  unaided  way,  staggering  among  the  stones,  and 
wading  in  low  growth  of  the  calcanthus,  where  the  rattle¬ 
snakes  lay  hissing  at  his  passage.  Yet  I  liked,  to  draw 
water.  It  was  pleasant  to  dip  the  gray  metal  pail  into  the 
clean,  colourless,  cool  water ;  pleasant  to  carry  it  back,  with 
the  water  lipping  at  the  edge,  and  a  broken  sunbeam  quiver¬ 
ing  in  the  midst. 

But  the  extreme  roughness  of  the  walking  confined  us  in 
common  practice  to  the  platform,  and  indeed  to  those  parts 
of  it  that  were  most  easily  accessible  along  the  line  of  rails. 
The  rails  came  straight  forward  from  the  shaft,  here  and 
there  overgrown  with  little  green  bushes,  but  still  entire, 
and  still  carrying  a  truck,  which  it  was  Sam’s  delight  to 
trundle  to  and  fro  by  the  hour  with  various  ladings.  About 
midway  down  the  platform,  the  railroad  trended  to  the 
right,  leaving  our  house  and  coasting  along  the  far  side 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  madronas  and  the  foige,  and  not 
far  off  the  latter  ended  in  a  sort  of  platform  on  the  edge  of 
the  dump.  There,  in  old  days,  the  trucks  were  tipped,  and 
their  load  sent  thundering  down  the  chute.  There,,  besides, 
was  the  only  spot  where  we  could  approach,  the  margin  of  the 
dump.  Anywhere  else,  you  took  your  life  in  your  right  hand 
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when  you  came  within  a  yard  and  a  half  to  peer  over.  For 
at  any  moment  the  dump  might  begin  to  slide  and  carry  you 
down  and  bury  you  below  its  ruins.  Indeed,  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  an  old  mine  is  a  place  beset  with  dangers.  For  as  still 
as  Silverado  was,  at  any  moment  the  report  of  rotten  wood 
might  tell  us  that  the  platform  had  fallen  ^into  the  shaft; 
the  dump  might  begin  to  pour  into  the  road  below ;  or  a 
wedge  slip  in  the  great  upright  seam,  and  hundreds  of 
tons  of  mountain  bury  the  scene  of  our  encampment. 

I  have  already  compared  the  dump  to  a  rampart,  built 
certainly  by  some  rude  people,  and  for  prehistoric  wars. 
It  was  likewise  a  frontier.  All  below  was  green  and  wood¬ 
land,  the  tall  pines  soaring  one  above  another,  each  with  a 
firm  outline  and  full  spread  of  bough.  All  above  was  arid, 
rocky,  and  bald.  The  great  spout  of  broken  mineral,  that 
had  dammed  the  canyon  up,  was  a  creature  of  man’s  handi¬ 
work,  its  material  dug  out  with  a  pick  and  powder,  and 
spread  by  the  service  of  the  trucks.  But  nature  herself, 
in  that  upper  district,  seemed  to  have  had  an  eye  to  nothing 
besides  mining;  and  even  the  natural  hillside  was  all  sliding 
gravel  and  precarious  boulder.  Close  at  the  margin  of 
the  well  leaves  would  decay  to  skeletons  and  mummies,  which 
at  length  some  stronger  gust  would  carry  clear  of  the  can¬ 
yon  and  scatter  in  the  subjacent  woods.  Even  moisture  and 
decaying  vegetable  matter  could  not,  with  all  nature’s  al¬ 
chemy,  concoct  enough  soil  to  nourish  a  few  poor  grasses. 
It  is  the  same,  they  say,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  silver 
mines ;  the  nature  of  that  precious  rock  being  stubborn 
with  quartz  and  poisonous  with  cinnabar.  Both  were  plenty 
in  our  Silverado.  The  stones  sparkled  white  in  the  sunshine 
with  quartz ;  they  were  all  stained  red  with  cinnabar.  Here, 
doubtless,  came  the  Indians  of  yore  to  paint  their  faces  for 
the  war-path ;  and  cinnabar,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  one 
of  the  few  articles  of  Indian  commerce.  Now,  Sam  had  it 
in  his  undisturbed  possession,  to  pound  down  and  slake, 
and  paint  his  rude  designs  with.  But  to  me  it  had  always 
a  fine  flavour  of  poetry,  compounded  out  of  Indian  story 
and  Hawthornden’s  allusion: 
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“Desire,  alas!  desire  a  Zeuxis  new, 

From  Indies  borrowing  gold,  from  Eastern  skies 
Most  bright  dnoper  .  . 

Yet  this  is  but  half  the  picture;  our  Silverado  platform 
has  another  side  to  it.  Though  there  was  no  soil,  and  scarce 
a  blade  of  grass,  yet  out  of  these  tumbled  gravel-heaps  and 
broken  boulders,  a  flower  garden  bloomed  as  at  home  in  a 
conservatory.  Calcanthus  crept,  like  a  hardy  weed,  all  over 
our  rough  parlour,  choking  the  railway,  and  pushing  forth 
its  rusty,  aromatic  cones  from  between  two  blocks  of  shat¬ 
tered  mineral.  Azaleas  made  a  big  snowbed  just  above  the 
well.  The  shoulder  of  the  hill  waved  white  with  Mediter¬ 
ranean  heath.  In  the  crannies  of  the  ledge  and  about  the 
spurs  of  the  tall  pine,  a  red  flowering  stone-plant  hung  in 
clusters.  Even  low,  thorny  chaparral  was  thick  with  pea-like 
blossom.  Close  at  the  foot  of  our  path  nutmegs  prospered, 
delightful  to  the  sight  and  smell.  At  sunrise,  and  again 
late  at  night,  the  scent  of  the  sweet  bay  trees  filled  the  can¬ 
yon,  and  the  down-blowing  night  wind  must  have  borne  it 
hundreds  of  feet  into  the  outer  air. 

All  this  vegetation,  to  be  sure,  was  stunted.  The  madrona 
was  here  no  bigger  than  the  manzanita;  the  bay  was  but 
a  stripling  shrub;  the  very  pines,  with  four  or  five  excep¬ 
tions  in  all  our  upper  canyon,  were  not  so  tall  as  myself, 
or  but  a  little  taller,  and  the  most  of  them  came  lower  than 
my  waist.  For  a  prosperous  forest  tree,  we  must  look  below, 
where  the  glen  was  crowded  with  green  spires.  But  for 
flowers  and  ravishing  perfume,  we  had  none  to  envy:  our 
heap  of  road-metal  was  thick  with  bloom,  like  a  hawthorn 
in  the  front  of  June;  our  red,  baking  angle  in  the  mountain, 
a  laboratory  of  poignant  scents.  It  was  an  endless  wonder 
to  my  mind,  as  I  dreamed  about  the  platform,  following  the 
progress  of  the  shadows,  where  the  madrona  with  its  leaves, 
the  azalea  and  calcanthus  with  their  blossoms,  could  find 
moisture  to  support  such  thick,  wet,  waxy  growths,  or  the 
bay  tree  collect  the  ingredients  of  its  perfume.  But  there 
they  all  grew  together,  healthy,  happy,  and  happy-making, 
as  though  rooted  in  a  fathom  of  black  soil. 
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Nor  was  it  only  vegetable  life  that  prospered.  We  had, 
indeed,  few  birds,  and  none  that  had  much  of  a  voice  or 
anything  worthy  to  be  called  a  song.  My  morning  comrade 
had  a  thin  chirp,  unmusical  and  monotonous,  but  friendly 
and  pleasant  to  hear.  He  had  but  one  rival:  a  fellow  with 
an  ostentatious  cry  of  near  an  octave  descending,  not  one 
note  of  which  properly  followed  another.  This  is  the  only 
bird  I  ever  knew  with  a  wrong  ear ;  but  there  was  something 
enthralling  about  his  performance.  You  listened  and  lis¬ 
tened,  thinking  each  time  he  must  surely  get  it  right ;  but 
no,  it  was  always  wrong,  and  always  wrong  the  same  way. 
Yet  he  seemed  proud  of  his  song,  delivered  it  with  execution 
and  a  manner  of  his  own,  and  was  charming  to  his  mate.  A 
very  incorrect,  incessant  human  whistler  had  thus  a  chance 
of  knowing  how  his  own  music  pleased  the  world.  Two 
great  birds — eagles,  we  thought— dwelt  at  the  top  of  the 
canyon,  among  the  crags  that  were  printed  on  the  sky.  Now 
and  again,  but  very  rarely,  they  wheeled  high  over  our  heads 
in  silence,  or  with  a  distant,  dying  scream ;  and  then,  with 
a  fresh  impulse,  winged  fleetly  forward,  dipped  over  a  hill¬ 
top,  and  were  gone.  They  seemed  solemn  and  ancient  things, 
sailing  the  blue  air:  perhaps  co-ceval  with  the  mountain 
where  they  haunted,  perhaps  emigrants  from  Rome,  where 
the  glad  legions  may  have  shouted  to  behold  them  on  the 
morn  of  battle. 

But  if  birds  were  rare,  the  place  abounded  with  rattle¬ 
snakes — the  rattlesnake’s  nest,  it  might  have  been  named. 
Wherever  we  brushed  among  the  bushes,  our  passage  woke 
their  angry  buzz.  One  dwelt  habitually  in  the  wood-pile, 
and  sometimes,  when  we  came  for  firewood,  thrust  up  his 
small  head  between  two  logs,  and  hissed  at  the  intrusion.  The 
rattle  has  a  legendary  credit ;  it  is  said  to  be  awe-inspiring, 
and,  once  heard,  to  stamp  itself  for  ever  in  the  memory. 
But  the  sound  is  not  at  all  alarming ;  the  hum  of  many 
insects,  and  the  buzz  of  the  wasp  convince  the  ear  of  danger 
quite  as  readily.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  lived  for  weeks 
in  Silverado,  coming  and  going,  with  rattles  sprung  oh 
every  side,  and  it  never  occurred  to  us  to  be  afraid.  I  used 
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to  take  sun-baths  and  do  calisthenics  in  a  certain  pleasant 
nook  among  azalea  and  calcanthus,  the  rattles  whizzing  on 
every  side  like  spinning-wheels,  and  the  combined  hiss  or 
buzz  rising  louder  and  angrier  at  any  sudden  movement; 
but  I  was  never  in  the  least  impressed,  nor  ever  attacked. 
It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  our  stay,  that  a  man  down 
at  Calistoga,  who  was  expatiating  on  the  terrifying  nature 
of  the  sound,  gave  me  at  last  a  very  good  imitation ;  and 
it  burst  on  me  at  once  that  we  dwelt  in  the  very  metropolis 
of  deadly  snakes,  and  that  the  rattle  was  simply  the  com¬ 
monest  noise  in  Silverado.  Immediately  on  our  return,  we 
attacked  the  Hansons  on  the  subject.  They  had  formerly  as¬ 
sured  us  that  our  canyon  was  favoured,  like  Ireland,  with 
an  entire  immunity  from  poisonous  reptiles;  but,  with  the 
perfect  inconsequence  of  the  natural  man,  they  were  no 
sooner  found  out  than  they  went  off  at  score  in  the  con¬ 
trary  direction,  and  we  were  told  that  in  no  part  of  world 
did  rattlesnakes  attain  to  such  a  monstrous  bigness  as  among 
the  warm,  flower-dotted  rocks  of  Silverado.  This  is  a  con¬ 
tribution  rather  to  the  natural  history  of  the  Hansons,  than 
to  that  of  snakes. 

One  person,  however,  better  served  by  his  instinct,  had 
known  the  rattle  from  the  first ;  and  that  was  Chuchu,  the 
dog.  No  rational  creature  has  ever  led  an  existence  more 
poisoned  by  terror  than  that  dog’s  at  Silverado.  Every  whiz 
of  the  rattle  made  him  bound.  His  eyes  rolled ;  he  trembled ; 
he  would  be  often  wet  with  sweat.  One  of  our  great  mys¬ 
teries  was  his  terror  of  the  mountain.  A  little  away  above 
our  nook,  the  azaleas  and  almost  all  the  vegetation  ceased. 
Dwarf  pines  not  big  enough  to  be  Christmas  trees,  grew 
thinly  among  loose  stone  and  gravel  scaurs.  Here  and 
there  a  big  boulder  sat  quiescent  on  a  knoll,  having  paused 
there  till  the  next  rain  in  his  long  slide  down  the  mountain. 
There  was  here  no  ambuscade  for  the  snakes,  you  could  see 
clearly  where  you  trod ;  and  yet  the  higher  I  went,  the 
more  abject  and  appealing  became  Chuchu’s  terror.  He 
was  an  excellent  master  of  that  composite  language  in  which 
dogs  communicate  with  men,  and  he  would  assure  me,  on  his 
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honour,  that  there  was  some  peril  on  the  mountain ;  appeal 
to  me,  by  all  that  I  held  holy,  to  turn  back ;  and  at  length, 
finding  all  was  in  vain,  and  that  I  still  persisted,  ignorantly 
foolhardy,  he  would  suddenly  whip  round  and  make  a  bee¬ 
line  down  the  slope  for  Silverado,  the  gr&vel  showering 
after  him.  What  was  he  afraid  of?  There  were  admittedly 
brown  bears  and  California  lions  on  the  mountain;  and  a 
grizzly  visited  Rufe’s  poultry  yard  not  long  before,  to  the 
unspeakable  alarm  of  Caliban,  who  dashed  out  to  chastise 
the  intruder,  and  found  himself,  by  moonlight,  face  to  face 
with  such  a  tartar.  Something  at  least  there  must  have 
been:  some  hairy,  dangerous  brute  lodged  permanently 
among  the  rocks  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  Silverado, 
spending  his  summer  thereabout,  with  wife  and  family. 

And  there  was,  or  there  had  been,  another  animal.  Once, 
under  the  broad  daylight,  on  that  open  stony  hillside,  where 
the  baby  pines  were  growing,  scarcely  tall  enough  to  be  a 
badge  for  a  MacGregor’s  bonnet,  I  came  suddenly  upon  his 
innocent  body,  lying  mummified  by  the  dry  air  and  sun: 
a  pigmy  kangaroo.  I  am  ingloriously  ignorant  of  these 
subjects;  had  never  heard  of  such  a  beast;  thought  myself 
face  to  face  with  some  incomparable  sport  of  nature;  and 
began  to  cherish  hopes  of  immortality  in  science.  Rarely 
have  I  been  conscious  of  a  stranger  thrill  than  when 
I  raised  that  singular  creature  from  the  stones,  dry 
as  a  board,  his  innocent  heart  long  quiet,  and  all  warm 
with  sunshine.  His  long  hind  legs  were  stiff,  his  tiny  fore¬ 
paws  clutched  upon  his  breast,  as  if  to  leap ;  his  poor  life 
cut  short  upon  that  mountain  by  some  unknown  accident. 
But  the  kangaroo  rat,  it  proved,  was  no  such  unknown  ani¬ 
mal;  and  my  discovery  was  nothing. 

Crickets  were  not  wanting.  I  thought  I  could  make  out 
exactly  four  of  them,  each  with  a  corner  of  his  own,  who 
used  to  make  night  musical  at  Silverado.  In  the  matter 
of  voice,  they  far  excelled  the  birds,  and  their  ringing 
whistle  sounded  from  rock  to  rock,  calling  and  replying  the 
same  thing,  as  in  a  meaningless  opera.  Thus,  children  in 
full  health  and  spirits  shout  together,  to  the  dismay  of 
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neighbours ;  and  their  idle,  happy,  deafening  vociferations 
rise  and  fall,  like  the  song  of  the  crickets.  I  used  to  sit 
at  night  on  the  platform,  and  wonder  why  these  creatures 
were  so  happy ;  and  what  was  wrong  with  man  that  he  also 
did  not  wind  up  his  days  with  an  hour  or  two  of  shouting ; 
but  I  suspect  that  all  long-lived  animals  are  solemn.  The 
dogs  alone  are  hardly  used  by  nature ;  and  it  seems  a  mani¬ 
fest  injustice  for  poor  Chuchu  to  die  in  his  teens,  after  a 
life  so  shadowed  and  troubled,  continually  shaken  with  alarm, 
and  the  tear  of  elegant  sentiment  permanently  in  his  eye. 

There  was  another  neighbour  of  ours  at  Silverado,  small 
but  very  active,  a  destructive  fellow.  This  was  a  black,  ugly 
a  bore,  the  Hansons  called  him — who  lived  by  hundreds 
in  the  boarding  of  our  house.  He  entered  by  a  round  hole, 
more  neatly  pierced  than  a  man  could  do  it  with  a  gimlet, 
and  he  seems  to  have  spent  his  life  in  cutting  out  the  interior 
of  the  plank,  but  whether  as  a  dwelling  or  a  store-house,  I 
could  never  find.  When  I  used  to  lie  in  bed  in  the  morning 
for  a  rest — we  had  no  easy-chairs  in  Silverado — I  would 
hear,  hour  after  hour,  the  sharp  cutting  sound  of  his  labours, 
and  from  time  to  time  a  dainty  shower  of  sawdust  would 
fall  upon  the  blankets.  There  lives  no  more  industrious 
creature  than  a‘  bore. 

And  now  that  I  have  named  to  the  reader  all  our  animals 
and  insects  without  exception — only  I  find  I  have  forgotten 
the  flies — he  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  singular  privacy 
and  silence  of  our  days.  It  was  not  only  man  who  was 
excluded:  animals,  the  song  of  birds,  the  lowing  of  cattle, 
ijthe  bleating  of  sheep,  clouds  even,  and  the  variations  of  the 
weather,  were  here  also  wanting ;  and  as,  day  after  day 
the  sky  was  one  dome  of  blue,  and  the  pines  below  us  stood 
motionless  in  the  still  air,  so  the  hours  themselves  were 
marked  out  from  each  other  only  by  the  series  of  our  own 
affairs,  and  the  sun’s  great  period  as  he  ranged  westward 
through  the  heavens.  The  two  birds  cackled  a  while  in  the 
early  morning;  all  day  the  water  tinkled  in  the  shaft,  the 
bores  ground  sawdust  in  the  planking  of  our  crazy  palace 
^—infinitesimal  sounds;  and  it  was  only  with  the  return  of 
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night  that  any  change  would  fall  on  our  surroundings,  oi* 
the  four  crickets  begin  to  flute  together  in  the  dark. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  pleasure  that 
we  took  in  the  approach  of  evening.  Our  day  was  not  very 
long,  but  it  was  very  tiring.  To  trip  along  unsteady  planks 
or  wade  among  shifting  stones,  to  go  to  and  fro  for  water, 
to  clamber  down  the  glen  to  the  Toll  House  after  meat  and 
letters,  to  cook,  to  make  fires  and  beds,  were  all  exhausting 
to  the  body.  Life  out  of  doors,  besides,  under  the  fierce 
eye  of  day,  draws  largely  on  the  animal  spirits.  There  are 
certain  hours  in  the  afternoon  when  a  man,  unless  he  is  in 
strong  health  or  enjoys  a  vacant  mind,  would  rather  creep 
into  a  cool  corner  of  a  house  and  sit  upon  the  chairs  of 
civilization.  About  that  time,  the  sharp  stones,  the  planks, 
the  upturned  boxes  of  Silverado,  began  to  grow  irksome  to 
my  body ;  I  set  out  on  that  hopeless,  never-ending  quest 
for  a  more  comfortable  posture;  I  would  be  fevered  and 
weary  of  the  staring  sun;  and  just  then  he  would  begin 
courteously  to  withdraw  his  covfotenance,  the  shadows  length¬ 
ened,  the  aromatic  airs  awoke,  and  an  indescribable  but  happy 
change  announced  the  coming  of  the  night. 

The  hours  of  evening,  when  we  were  once  curtained  in 
the  friendly  dark,  sped  lightly.  Even  as  with  the  crickets, 
night  brought  to  us  a  certain  spirit  of  rejoicing.  It  was 
good  to  taste  the  air ;  good  to  mark  the  dawning  of  the 
stars,  as  they  increased  their  glittering  company ;  good,  too, 
to  gather  stones,  and  send  them  crashing  down  the  chute, 
a  wave  of  light.  It  seemed,  in  some  way,  the  reward  and 
the  fulfilment  of  the  day.  So  it  is  when  men  dwell  in  the 
open  air;  it  is  one  of  the  simple  pleasures  that  we  lose  by 
living  cribbed  and  covered ,  in  a  house,  that,  though  the 
coming  of  the  day  is  still  the  most  inspiriting,  yet  day’s 
departure,  also,  and  the  return  of  night  refresh,  renew,  and 
quiet  us ;  and  in  the  pastures  of  the  dusk  we  stand,  like 
cattle,  exulting  in  the  absence  of  the  load. 

Our  nights  were  never  cold,  and  they  were  always  still, 
but  for  one  remarkable  exception.  Regularly,  about  nine 
O’clock,  a  warm  wind  sprang  up,  and  blew  for  ten  minutes, 
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or  maybe  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  right  down  the  canyon, 
fanning  it  well  out,  airing  it  as  a  mother  airs  the  night 
nursery  before  the  children  sleep.  As  far  as  I  could  judge, 
in  the  clear  darkness  of  the  night,  this  wind  was  purely  local : 
perhaps  dependent  on  the  configuration  of  the  glen.  At 
least,  it  was  very  welcome  to  the  hot  and  weary  squatters; 
and  if  we  were  not  abed  already,  the  springing  up  of  this 
lilliputian  valley-wind  would  often  be  our  signal  to  retire. 

I  was  the  last  to  go  to  bed,  as  I  was  still  the  first  to  rise. 
Many  a  night  I  have  strolled  about  the  platform,  taking 
a  bath  of  darkness  before  I  slept.  The  rest  would  be  in 
bed,  and  even  from  the  forge  I  could  hear  them  talking 
together  from  bunk  to  bunk.  A  single  candle  in  the  neck 
of  a  pint  bottle  was  their  only  illumination ;  and  yet  the 
old  cracked  house  seemed  literally  bursting  with  the  light. 
It  shone  keen  as  a  knife  through  all  the  vertical  chinks ; 
it  struck  upward  through  the  broken  shingles ;  and  through 
the  eastern  door  and  window,  it  fell  in  a  great  splash  upon 
the  thicket  and  the  overhanging  rock.  You  would  have  said 
a  conflagration,  or  at  the  least  a  roaring  forge;  and  behold, 
it  was  but  a  candle.  Or  perhaps  it  was  yet  more  strange 
to  see  the  procession  moving  bedwards  round  the  corner  of 
the  house,  and  up  the  plank  that  brought  us  to  the  bedroom 
door ;  under  the  immense  spread  of  the  starry  heavens,  down 
in  a  crevice  of  the  giant  mountain,  these  few  human  shapes, 
with  their  unshielded  taper,  made  so  disproportionate  a 
figure  in  the  eye  and  mind.  But  the  more  he  is  alone  with 
nature,  the  greater  man  and  his  doings  bulk  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  fellow-men.  Miles  and  miles  away  upon  the 
opposite  hilltops,  if  there  were  any  hunter  belated  or  any 
traveller  who  had  lost  his  way,  he  must  have  stood,  and 
watched  and  wondered,  from  the  time  the  candle  issued  from 
the  door  of  the  assayer’s  office  till  it  had  mounted  the  plank 
and  disappeared  again  into  the  miners’  dormitory. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE 


Edinburgh:  Picturesque  Notes  was  originally  published 
in  The  Portfolio ,  vol.  ix.,  appearing  in  seven  numbers,  June- 
December,  1878.  It  was  issued  in  book  form  in  December. 
1878,  by  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday,  54  Fleet  Street. 
London,  but  was  dated  MDCCCLXXIX. 
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EDINBURGH 


CHAPTER  I 

INTEODTXCTOB.Y 

THE  ancient  and  famous  metropolis  of  the  North  sits 
overlooking  a  windy  estuary  from  the  slope  and  sum¬ 
mit  of  three  hills.  No  situation  could  be  more  commanding 
for  the  head  city  of  a  kingdom;  none  better  chosen  for 
noble  prospects.  From  her  tall  precipice  and  terraced  gar¬ 
dens  she  looks  far  and  wide  on  the  sea  and  broad  cham¬ 
paigns.  To  the  east  you  may  catch  at  sunset  the  spark 
of  the  May  lighthouse,  where  the  Firth  expands  into  the 
German  Ocean ;  and  away  to  the  west,  over  all  the  carse  of 
Stirling,  you  can  see  the  first  snows  upon  Ben  Ledi. 

But  Edinburgh  pays  cruelly  for  her  high  seat  in  one 
of  the  vilest  climates  under  heaven.  She  is  liable  to  be 
beaten  upon  by  all  the  winds  that  blow,  to  be  drenched  with 
rain,  to  be  buried  in  cold  sea  fogs  out  of  the  east,  and 
powdered  with  the  snow  as  it  comes  flying  southward  from 
the  Highland  hills.  The  weather  is  raw  and  boisterous  in 
winter,  shifty  and  ungenial  in  summer,  and  a  downright 
meteorological  purgatory  in  the  spring.  The  delicate  die 
early,  and  I,  as  a  survivor  among  bleak  winds  and  plumping 
rain,  have  been  sometimes  tempted  to  envy  them  their  fate. 
For  all  who  love  shelter  and  the  blessings  of  the  sun,  who 
hate  dark  weather  and  perpetual  tilting  against  squalls, 
there  could  scarcely  be  found  a  more  unhomely  and  harassing 
place  of  residence.  Many  such  aspire  angrily  after  that 
Somewhere-else  of  the  imagination,  where  all  troubles  are 
supposed  to  end.  They  lean  over  the  great  bridge  which 
joins  the  New  Town  with  the  Old — that  windiest  spot,  or 
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high  altar,  in  this  northern  temple  of  the  winds — and  watch 
the  trains  smoking  out  from  under  them  and  vanishing  into 
the  tunnel  on  a  voyage  to  brighter  skies.  Happy  the 
passengers  who  shake  off  the  dust  of  Edinburgh,  and  have 
heard  for  the  last  time  the  cry  of  the  east  wind  among  her 
chimney-tops !  And  yet  the  place  establishes  an  interest  in 
people’s  hearts ;  go  where  they  will,  they  find  no  city  of  the 
same  distinction ;  go  where  they  will,  they  take  a  pride  in 
their  old  home. 

Venice,  it  has  been  said,  differs  from  all  other  cities  in  the 
sentiment  which  she  inspires.  The  rest  may  have  admirers ; 
she  only,  a  famous  fair  one,  counts  lovers  in  her  train.  And, 
indeed,  even  by  her  kindest  friends,  Edinburgh  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  in  a  similar  sense.  These  like  her  for  many  reasons, 
not  any  one  of  which  is  satisfactory  in  itself.  They  like 
her  whimsically,  if  you  will,  and  somewhat  as  a  virtuoso  dotes 
upon  his  cabinet.  Her  attraction  is  romantic  in  the  narrow¬ 
est  meaning  of  the  term.  Beautiful  as  she  is,  she  is  not  so 
much  beautiful  as  interesting.  She  is  pre-eminently  Gothic, 
and  all  the  more  so  since  she  has  set  herself  off  with  some 
Greek  airs,  and  erected  classic  temples  on  her  crags.  In 
a  word,  and  above  all,  she  is  a  curiosity.  The  Palace  of 
Holyrood  has  been  left  aside  in  the  growth  of  Edinburgh, 
and  stands  grey  and  silent  in  a  workman’s  quarter  and 
among  breweries  and  gas  ^orks.  It  is  a  house  of  many 
memories.  Great  people  of  yore,  kings  and  queens,  buf¬ 
foons  and  grave  ambassadors,  played  their  stately  farce  for 
centuries  in  Holyrood.  Wars  have  been  plotted,  dancing 
has  lasted  deep  into  the  night,  murder  has  been  done  in 
its  chambers.  There  Prince  Charlie  held  his  phantom  levees, 
and  in  a  very  gallant  manner  represented  a  fallen  dynasty 
for  some  hours.  Now,  all  these  things  of  clay  are  mingled 
with  the  dust,  the  king’s  crown  itself  is  shown  for  sixpence 
to  the  vulgar;  but  the  stone  palace  has  outlived  these 
changes.  For  fifty  weeks  together,  it  is  no  more  than  a 
show  for  tourists  and  a  museum  of  old  furniture;  but  on 
the  fifty-first,  behold  the  palace  reawakened  and  mimicking 
its  past.  The  Lord  Commissioner,  a  kind  of  stage  sovereign, 
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sits  among  stage  courtiers ;  a  coach  and  six  and  clattering 
escort  come  and  go  before  the  gate;  at  night,  the  windows 
are  lighted  up,  and  its  near  neighbours,  the  workmen,  may 
dance  in  their  own  houses  to  the  palace  music.  And  in  this 
the  palace  is  typical.  There  is  a  spark  among  the  embers ; 
from  time  to  time  the  old  volcano  smokes.  Edinburgh  has 
but  partly  abdicated,  and  still  wears,  in  parody,  her  metro¬ 
politan  trappings.  Half  a  capital  and  half  a  country  town, 
the  whole  city  leads  a  double  existence;  it  has  long  trances 
of  the  one  and  flashes  of  the  other;  like  the  king  of  the 
Black  Isles,  it  is  half  alive  and  half  a  monumental  marble. 
There  are  armed  men  and  cannon  in  the  citadel  overhead; 
you  may  see  the  troops  marshalled  on  the  high  parade ; 
and  at  night  after  the  early  winter  even-fall,  and  in  the 
morning  before  the  laggard  winter  dawn,  the  wind  carries 
abroad  over  Edinburgh  the  sound  of  drums  and  bugles. 
Grave  judges  sit  bewigged  in  what  was  once  the  scene  of 
imperial  deliberations.  Close  by  in  the  High  Street  perhaps 
the  trumpets  may  sound  about  the  stroke  of  noon ;  and 
you  see  a  troop  of  citizens  in  tawdry  masquerade;  tabard 
above,  heather-mixture  trowser  below,  and  the  men  themselves 
trudging  in  the  mud  among  unsympathetic  bystanders. 
The  grooms  of  a  well-appointed  circus  tread  the  streets  with 
a  better  presence.  And  yet  these  are  the  Heralds  and 
Pursuivants  of  Scotland,  who  are  about  to  proclaim  a  new 
law  of  the  United  Kingdom  before  two-score  boys,  and 
thieves,  and  hackney-coachmen.  Meanwhile  every  hour  the 
bell  of  the  University  rings  out  over  the  hum  of  the  streets, 
and  every  hour  a  double  tide  of  students,  coming  and. 
going,  fills  the  deep  archways.  And  lastly,  one  night  in 
the  springtime — or  say  one  morning  rather,  at  the  peep  of 
day — late  folk  may  hear  the  voices  of  many  men  singing  a 
psalm  in  unison  from  a  church  on  one  side  of  the  old  High 
Street;  and  a  little  after,  or  perhaps  a  little  before,  the 
sound  of  many  men  singing  a  psalm  in  unison  from  another 
church  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  There  will  be  some¬ 
thing  in  the  words  about  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  how  goodly 
it  is  to  see  brethren  dwelling  together  in  unity.  And  the  late 
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folk  will  tell  themselves  that  all  this  singing  denotes  the 
conclusion  of  two  yearly  ecclesiastical  parliaments — the  par¬ 
liaments  of  Churches  which  are  brothers  in  many  admirable 
virtues,  but  not  specially  like  brothers  in  this  particular 
of  a  tolerant  and  peaceful  life. 

Again,  meditative  people  will  find  a  charm  m  a  certain 
consonancy  between  the  aspect  of  the  city  and  its  odd  and 
stirring  history.  Few  places,  if  any,  offer  a  more  barbaric 
display  of  contrasts  to  the  eye.  In  the  very  midst  stands 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  crags  in  nature — a  Bass  Rock 
upon  dry  land,  rooted  in  a  garden  shaken  by  passing  trains, 
carrying  a  crown  of  battlements  and  turrets,  and  describing 
its  warlike  shadow  over  the  liveliest  and  brightest  thorough¬ 
fare  of  the  New  Town.  From  their  smoky  beehives,  ten 
stories  high,  the  unwashed  look  down  upon  the  open  squares 
and  gardens  of  the  wealthy;  and  gay  people  sunning  them¬ 
selves  along  Princes  Street,  with  its  mile  of  commercial 
palaces  all  beflagged  upon  some  great  occasion,  see,  across 
a  gardened  valley  set  with  statues,  where  the  washings  of  the 
Old  Town  flutter  in  the  breeze  at  its  high  windows.  And 
then,  upon  all  sides,  what  a  clashing  of  architecture!  In 
this  one  valley,  where  the  life  of  the  town  goes  most  busily 
forward,  there  may  be  seen,  shown  one  above  and  behind 
another  by  the  accidents  of  the  ground,  buildings  in  almost 
every  style  upon  the  globe.  Egyptian  and  Greek  temples, 
Venetian  palaces  and  Gothic  spires,  are  huddled  one  over 
another  in  a  most  admired  disorder;  while,  above  all,  the 
brute  mass  of  the  Castle  and  the  summit  of  Arthur’s  Seat 
look  down  upon  these  imitations  with  a  becoming  dignity, 
as  the  works  of  Nature  may  look  down  upon  the  monuments 
of  Art.  But  Nature  is  a  more  indiscriminate  patroness  than 
we  imagine,  and  in  no  way  frightened  by  a  strong  effect. 
The  birds  roost  as  willingly  among  the  Corinthian  capitals 
as  in  the  crannies  of  the  crag ;  the  same  atmosphere  and 
daylight  clothe  the  eternal  rock  and  yesterday’s  imitation  por¬ 
tico;  and  as  the  soft  northern  sunshine  throws  out  every¬ 
thing  into  a  glorified  distinctness— or  easterly  mists,  coming 
up  with  the  blue  evening,  fuse  all  these  incongruous  features 
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into  one,  and  the  lamps  begin  to  glitter  along  the  street, 
and  faint  lights  to  burn  in  the  high  windows  across  the 
valley — the  feeling  grows  upon  you  that  this  also  is  a 
piece  of  nature  in  the  most  intimate  sense ;  that  this  profu¬ 
sion  of  eccentricities,  this  dream  in  masonry  and  living  rock, 
is  not  a  drop-scene  in  a  theatre,  but  a  city  in  the  world  of 
everyday  reality,  connected  by  railway  and  telegraph-wire 
with  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  inhabited  by  citizens 
of  the  familiar  type,  who  keep  ledgers,  and  attend  church, 
and  have  sold  their  immortal  portion  to  a  daily  paper.  By 
all  the  canons  of  romance,  the  place  demands  to  be  half 
deserted  and  leaning  towards  decay ;  birds  we  might  admit 
in  profusion,  the  play  of  the  sun  and  winds,  and  a  few 
gipsies  encamped  in  the  chief  thoroughfare;  but  these  citi¬ 
zens,  with  their  cabs  and  tramways,  their  trains  and  posters, 
are  altogether  out  of  key.  Chartered  tourists,  they  make 
free  with  historic  localities,  and  rear  their  young  among 
the  most  picturesque  sites  with  a  grand  human  indifference. 
To  see  them  thronging  by,  in  their  neat  clothes  and  con¬ 
scious  moral  rectitude,  and  with  a  little  air  of  possession 
that  verges  on  the  absurd,  is  not  the  least  striking  feature 
of  the  place.* 

And  the  story  of  the  town  is  as  eccentric  as  its  appear¬ 
ance.  For  centuries  it  was  a  capital  thatched  with  heather, 
and  more  than  once,  in  the  evil  days  of  English  invasion,  it 
has  gone  up  in  flame  to  heaven,  a  beacon  to  ships  at  sea.  It 

*  These  sentences  have,  I  hear,  given  offence  in  my  native  town,  and 
a  proportionable  pleasure  to  our  rivals  of  Glasgow.  I  confess  the  news 
caused  me  both  pain  and  merriment.  May  I  remark,  as  a  balm  for 
wounded  fellow-townsmen,  that  there  is  nothing  deadly  in  my  accu¬ 
sations?  Small  blame  to  them  if  they  keep  ledgers:  ’tis  an  excellent 
business  habit.  Churchgoing  is  not,  that  I  ever  heard,  a  subject  of 
reproach;  decency  of  linen  is  a  mark  of  prosperous  affairs,  and  conscious 
moral  rectitude  one  of  the  tokens  of  good  living.  It  is  not  their  fault 
if  the  city  calls  for  something  more  specious  by  way  of  inhabitants. 
A  man  in  a  frock-coat  looks  out  of  place  upon  an  Alp  or  Pyramid, 
although  he  has  the  virtues  of  a  Peabody  and  the  talents  of  a  Bentham. 
And  let  them  console  themselves— they  do  as  well  as  anybody  else;  the 
population  of  (let  us  say)  Chicago  would  cut  quite  as  rueful  a  figure 
on  the  same  romantic  stage.  To  the  Glasgow  people  I  would  say  only 
one  word,  but  that  is  of  gold:  I  have  not  yet  written  a  book  about 
Glasgow. 
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was  the  j ousting-ground  of  jealous  nobles,  not  only  on 
Greenside,  or  by  the  King’s  Stables,  where  set  tournaments 
were  fought  to  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  royal  presence,  but  in  every  alley  where  there 
was  room  to  cross  swords,  and  in  the  main  street,  where 
popular  tumult  under  the  Blue  Blanket  alternated  with  the 
brawls  of  outlandish  clansmen  and  retainers.  Down  in  the 
palace  John  Knox  reproved  his  queen  in  the  accents  of 
modern  democracy.  In  the  town,  in  one  of  those  little  shops 
plastered  like  so  many  swallows’  nests  among  the  buttresses 
of  the  old  Cathedral,  that  familiar  autocrat,  James  VI., 
would  gladly  share  a  bottle  of  wine  with  George  Heriot 
the  goldsmith.  Up  on  the  Pentland  Hills,  that  so  quietly 
look  down  on  the  Castle  with  the  city  lying  in  waves  around 
it,  those  mad  and  dismal  fanatics,  the  Sweet  Singers,  hag¬ 
gard  from  long  exposure  on  the  moors,  sat  day  and  night 
with  “  tearful  psalms  ”  to  see  Edinburgh  consumed  with 
fire  from  heaven,  like  another  Sodom  or  Gomorrah.  There, 
in  the  Grassmarket,  stiff-necked,  covenanting  heroes  offered 
up  the  often  unnecessary,  but  not  less  honourable,  sacrifice 
of  their  lives,  and  bade  eloquent  farewell  to  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  and  earthly  friendships,  or  died  silent  to  the  roll  of 
drums.  Down  by  yon  outlet  rode  Grahame  of  Claverhouse 
and  his  thirty  dragoons,  with  the  town  beating  to  arms  be¬ 
hind  their  horses’  tails — a  sorry  handful  thus  riding  for 
their  lives,  but  with  a  man  at  the  head  who  was  to  return 
in  a  different  temper,  make  a  dash  that  staggered  Scotland 
to  the  heart,  and  die  happily  in  the  thick  of  fight.  There 
Aikenhead  was  hanged  for  a  piece  of  boyish  incredulity ; 
there,  a  few  years  afterwards,  David  Hume  ruined  Philos¬ 
ophy  and  Faith,  an  undisturbed  and  well-reputed  citizen ; 
and  thither,  in  yet  a  few  years  more,  Burns  came  from  the 
plough-tail,  as  to  an  academy  of  gilt  unbelief  and  artificial 
letters.  There,  when  the  great  exodus  was  made  across  the 
valley,  and  the  New  Town  began  to  spread  abroad  its 
draughty  parallelograms,  and  rear  its  long  frontage  on  the 
opposing  hill,  there  was  such  a  flitting,  such  a  change  of: 
domicile  and  dweller,  as  was  never  excelled  in  the  history  of 
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cities :  the  cobbler  succeeded  the  earl ;  the  beggar  en¬ 
sconced  himself  by  the  judge’s  chimney;  what  had  been  a 
palace  was  used  as  a  pauper  refuge;  and  great  mansions 
were  so  parcelled  out  among  the  least  and  lowest  in  society, 
that  the  hearthstone  of  the  old  proprietor  was  thought  large 
enough  to  be  partitioned  off  into  a  bedroom  by  the  new. 


CHAPTER  n 


OLD  TOWN :  THE  LANDS' 

THE  Old  Town,  it  is  pretended,  is  the  chief  characters 
tic,  and,  from  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  the  liver¬ 
wing  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of 
depreciation  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  whole  by  adroit 
over-commendation  of  a  part,  since  everything  worth  judg¬ 
ing,  whether  it  be  a  man,  a  work  of  art,  or  only  a  fine 
city,  must  be  judged  upon  its  merits  as  a  whole.  The  Old 
Town  depends  for  much  of  its  effect  on  the  new  quarters 
that  lie  around  it,  on  the  sufficiency  of  its  situation,  and 
on  the  hills  that  back  it  up.  If  you  were  to  set  it  somewhere 
else  by  itself,  it  would  look  remarkably  like  Stirling  in  a 
bolder  and  loftier  edition.  The  point  is  to  see  this  em¬ 
bellished  Stirling  planted  in  the  midst  of  a  large,  active, 
and  fantastic  modern  city;  for  there  the  two  react  in  a 
picturesque  sense,  and  the  one  is  the  making  of  the  other. 

The  Old  Town  occupies  a  sloping  ridge  or  tail  of  diluvial 
matter,  protected,  in  some  subsidence  of  the  waters,  by  the 
Castle  cliffs  which  fortify  it  to  the  west.  On  the  one  side 
of  it  and  the  other  the  new  towns  of  the  south  and  of  the 
north  occupy  their  lower,  broader,  and  more  gentle  hill¬ 
tops.  Thus,  the  quarter  of  the  Castle  overtops  the  whole 
city  and  keeps  an  open  view  to  sea  and  land.  It  dominates 
for  miles  on  every  side;  and  people  on  the  decks  of  ships, 
or  ploughing  in  quiet  country  places  over  in  Fife,  can  see 
the  banner  on  the  castle  battlements,  and  the  smoke  of  the 
Old  Town  blowing  abroad  over  the  subjacent  country.  A 
city  that  is  set  upon  a  hill.  It  was,  I  suppose,  from  this 
distant  aspect  that  she  got  her  nickname  of  Auld  Reekie. 
Perhaps  it  was  given  her  by  people  who  had  never  crossed 
her  doors:  day  after  day,  from  their  various  rustic  Pisgahs, 
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they  had  seen  the  pile  of  building  on  the  hill-top,  and  the 
long  plume  of  smoke  over  the  plain ;  so  it  appeared  to  them ; 
so  it  had  appeared  to  their  fathers  tilling  the  same  field; 
and  as  that  was  all  they  knew  of  the  place,  it  could  be  all 
expressed  in  these  two  words. 

Indeed,  even  on  a  nearer  view,  the  Old  Town  is  properly 
smoked ;  and  though  it  is  well  washed  with  rain  all  the  year 
round,  it  has  a  grim  and  sooty  aspect  among  its  younger 
suburbs.  It  grew,  under  the  law  that  regulates  the  growth 
of  walled  cities  in  precarious  situations,  not  in  extent,  but 
in  height  and  density.  Public  buildings  were  forced,  wher¬ 
ever  there  was  room  for  them,  into  the  midst  of  thorough¬ 
fares  ;  thoroughfares  were  diminished  into  lanes ;  houses 
sprang  up  story  after  story,  neighbour  mounting  upon 
neighbour’s  shoulder,  as  in  some  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta, 
until  the  population  slept  fourteen  or  fifteen  deep  in  a 
vertical  direction.  The  tallest  of  these  lands,  as  they  are 
locally  termed,  have  long  since  been  burnt  out ;  but  to  this 
day  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  eight  or  ten  windows  at  a 
flight ;  and  the  cliff  of  building  which  hangs  imminent  over 
Waverley  Bridge  would  still  put  many  natural  precipices  to 
shame.  The  cellars  are  already  high  above  the  gazer’s  head, 
planted  on  the  steep  hillside ;  as  for  the  garret,  all  the  furni¬ 
ture  may  be  in  the  pawn-shop,  but  it  commands  a  famous 
prospect  to  the  Highland  hills.  The  poor  man  may  roost 
up  there  in  the  centre  of  Edinburgh,  and  yet  have  a  peep 
of  the  green  country  from  his  window;  he  shall  see  the 
quarters  of  the  well-to-do  fathoms  underneath,  with  their 
broad  squares  and  gardens ;  he  shall  have  nothing  overhead 
but  a  few  spires,  the  stone  top-gallants  of  the  city ,  and 
perhaps  the  wind  may  reach  him  with  a  rustic  pureness,  and 
bring  a  smack  of  the  sea,  or  of  flowering  lilacs  in  the 

spring.  .  . 

It  is  almost  the  correct  literary  sentiment  to  deplore 
the  revolutionary  improvements  of  Mr.  Chambers  and  his 
following.  It  is  easy  to  be  a  conservator  of  the  discom¬ 
forts  of  others;  indeed,  it  is  only  our  good  qualities  we  find 
it  irksome  to  conserve.  Assuredly,  in  driving  streets  through 
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the  black  labyrinth,  a  few  curious  old  corners  have  been 
swept  away,  and  some  associations  turned  out  of  house  and 
home.  But  what  slices  of  sunlight,  what  breaths  of  clean 
air,  have  been  let  in !  And  what  a  picturesque  world  remains 
untouched !  You  go  under  dark  arches,  and  down  dark  stairs 
and  alleys.  The  way  is  so  narrow  that  you  can  lay  a  hand 
on  either  wall;  so  steep  that,  in  greasy  winter  weather, 
the  pavement  is  almost  as  treacherous  as  ice.  Washing 
dangles  above  washing  from  the  windows;  the  houses  bulge 
outwards  upon  flimsy  brackets ;  you  see  a  bit  of  sculpture 
in  a  dark  corner;  at  the  top  of  all,  a  gable  and  a  few  crow- 
steps  are  printed  on  the  sky.  Here,  you  come  into  a 
court  where  the  children  are  at  play  and  the  grown  people 
sit  upon  their  doorsteps,  and  perhaps  a  church  spire  shows 
itself  above  the  roofs.  Here,  in  the  narrowest  of  the  entry, 
you  find  a  great  old  mansion  still  erect,  with  some  insignia 
of  its  former  state — some  scutcheon,  some  holy  or  cour¬ 
ageous  motto,  on  the  lintel.  The  local  antiquary  points 
out  where  famous  and  well-born  people  had  their  lodging ; 
and  as  you  look  up,  out  pops  the  head  of  a  slatternly  woman 
from  the  countess’s  window.  The  Bedouins  camp  within 
Pharaoh’s  palace  walls,  and  the  old  war-ship  is  given  over 
to  the  rats.  We  are  already  a  far  way  from  the  days  when 
powdered  heads  were  plentiful  in  these  alleys,  with  jolly, 
port-wine  faces  underneath.  Even  in  the  chief  thorough¬ 
fares  Irish  washings  flutter  at  the  windows,  and  the  pave¬ 
ments  are  encumbered  with  loiterers. 

These  loiterers  are  a  true  character  of  the  scene.  Some 
shrewd  Scotch  workmen  may  have  paused  on  their  way  to 
a  job,  debating  Church  affairs  and  politics  with  their  tools 
upon  their  arm.  But  the  most  part  are  of  a  different  order 
— skulking  jail-birds;  unkempt,  bare-foot  children,  big¬ 
mouthed,  robust  women,  in  a  sort  of  uniform  of  striped 
flannel  petticoat  and  short  tartan  shawl ;  among  these,  a 
few  supervising  constables  and  a  dismal  sprinkling  of  mu¬ 
tineers  and  broken  men  from  higher  ranks  in  society,  with 
some  mark  of  better  days  upon  them,  like  a  brand.  In  a 
place  no  larger  than  Edinburgh,  and  where  the  traffic  is 
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mostly  centred  in  five  or  six  chief  streets,  the  same  face 
comes  often  under  the  notice  of  an  idle  stroller.  In  fact, 
from  this  point  of  view,  Edinburgh  is  not  so  much  a  small 
city  as  the  largest  of  small  towns.  It  is  scarce  possible  to 
avoid  observing  your  neighbours ;  and  I  never  yet  heard 
of  any  one  who  tried.  It  has  been  my  fortune,  in  this  anony¬ 
mous  accidental  way,  to  watch  more  than  one  of  these  down¬ 
ward  travellers  for  some  stages  on  the  road  to  ruin.  One 
man  must  have  been  upwards  of  sixty  before  I  first  observed 
him,  and  he  made  then  a  decent,  personable  figure  in  broad¬ 
cloth  of  the  best.  For  three  years  he  kept  falling  grease 
coming  and  buttons  going  from  the  square-skirted  coat,  the 
face  puffing  and  pimpling,  the  shoulders  growing  bowed, 
the  hair  falling  scant  and  grey  upon  his  head ;  and  the  last 
that  ever  I  saw  of  him,  he  was  standing  at  the  mouth  of  an 
entry  with  several  men  in  moleskin,  three  parts  drunk,  and 
his  old  black  raiment  daubed  with  mud.  I  fancy  that  I 
still  can  hear  him  laugh.  There  was  something  heart-break¬ 
ing  in  this  gradual  declension  at  so  advanced  an  age ;  you 
would  have  thought  a  man  of  sixty  out  of  the  reach  of  these 
calamities;  you  would  have  thought  that  he  was  niched 
by  that  time  into  a  safe  place  in  life,  whence  he  could  pass 
quietly  and  honourably  into  the  grave.  .  . 

One  of  the  earliest  marks  of  these  degringolades  is,  that 
the  victim  begins  to  disappear  from  the  New  Town  thor¬ 
oughfares,  and  takes  to  the  High  Street,  like  a  wounded 
animal  to  the  woods.  And  such  an  one  is  the  type  of  the 
quarter.  It  also  has  fallen  socially.  A  scutcheon  over  the 
door  somewhat  jars  in  sentiment  where  there  is  a  washing 
at  every  window.  The  old  man,  when  I  saw  him  last,  wore 
the  coat  in  which  he  had  played  the  gentleman  three  years 
before;  and  that  was  just  what  gave  him  so  pre-eminent 
an  air  of  wretchedness. 

It  is  true  that  the  over-population  was  at  least  as  dense 
in  the  epoch  of  lords  and  ladies,  and  that  now-a-days  some 
customs  which  made  Edinburgh  notorious  of  yore  have  been 
fortunately  pretermitted.  But  an  aggregation  of  comtort 
is  not  distasteful  like  an  aggregation  of  the  reverse.  No- 
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body  cares  how  many  lords  and  ladies,  and  divines  and  law¬ 
yers,  may  have  been  crowded  into  these  houses  in  the  past — 
perhaps  the  more  the  merrier.  The  glasses  clink  around  the 
china  punch-bowl,  some  one  touches  the  virginals,  there  are 
peacocks’  feathers  on  the  chimney,  and  the  tapers  burn 
clear  and  pale  in  the  red  firelight.  That  is  not  an  ugly 
picture  in  itself,  nor  will  it  become  ugly  upon  repetition. 
All  the  better  if  the  like  were  going  on  in  every  second  room; 
the  land  would  only  look  the  more  inviting.  Times  are 
changed.  In  one  house,  perhaps  two-score  families  herd 
together;  and,  perhaps,  not  one  of  them  is  wholly  out  of 
the  reach  of  want.  The  great  hotel  is  given  over  to  dis¬ 
comfort  from  the  foundation  to  the  chimney-tops;  every¬ 
where  a  pinching,  narrow  habit,  scanty  meals,  and  an  air 
of  sluttishness  and  dirt.  In  the  first  room  there  is  a  birth, 
in  another  a  death,  in  a  third  a  sordid  drinking-bout,  and 
the  detective  and  the  Bible-reader  cross  upon  the  stairs. 
High  words  are  audible  from  dwelling  to  dwelling,  and 
children  have  a  strange  experience  from  the  first;  only  a 
robust  soul,  you  would  think,  could  grow  up  in  such  con¬ 
ditions  without  hurt.  And  even  if  God  tempers  His  dis¬ 
pensations  to  the  young,  and  all  the  ill  does  not  arise  that 
our  apprehensions  may  forecast,  the  sight  of  such  a  way 
of  living  is  disquieting  to  people  who  are  more  happily  cir¬ 
cumstanced.  Social  inequality  is  nowhere  more  ostentatious 
than  at  Edinburgh.  I  have  mentioned  already  how,  to  the 
stroller  along  Princes  Street,  the  High  Street  callously 
exhibits  its  back  garrets.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  garden  be¬ 
tween.  And  although  nothing  could  be  more  glaring  by  way 
of  contrast,  sometimes  the  opposition  is  more  immediate ; 
sometimes  the  thing  lies  in  a  nutshell,  and  there  is  not  so 
much  as  a  blade  of  grass  between  the  rich  and  poor.  To 
look  over  the  South  Bridge  and  see  the  Cowgate  below  full 
of  crying  hawkers,  is  to  view  one  rank  of  society  from 
another  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

One  night  I  went  along  Cowgate  after  every  one  was 
abed  but  the  policeman,  and  stopped  by  hazard  before  a 
tall  land.  The  moon  touched  upon  its  chimneys,  and  shone 
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blankly  on  the  upper  windows ;  there  was  no  light  anywhere 
in  the  great  bulk  of  building ;  but  as  I  stood  there  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  could  hear  quite  a  body  of  quiet  sounds  from 
the  interior;  doubtless  there  were  many  clocks  ticking,  and 
people  snoring  on  their  backs.  And  thus,  as  I  fancied,  the 
dense  life  within  made  itself  faintly  audible  in  my  ears, 
family  after  family  contributing  its  quota  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  hum,  and  the  whole  pile  beating  in  tune  to  its 
time-pieces,  like  a  great  disordered  heart.  Perhaps  it  was 
little  more  than  a  fancy  altogether,  but  it  was  strangely 
impressive  at  the  time,  and  gave  me  an  imaginative  measure 
of  the  disproportion  between  the  quantity  of  living  flesh 
and  the  trifling  walls  that  separated  and  contained  it. 

There  was  nothing  fanciful,  at  least,  but  every  circum¬ 
stance  of  terror  and  reality,  in  the  fall  of  the  land  in  the 
High  Street.  The  building  had  grown  rotten  to  the  core; 
the  entry  underneath  had  suddenly  closed  up  so  that  the 
scavenger’s  barrow  could  not  pass ;  cracks  and  reverbera¬ 
tions  sounded  through  the  house  at  night;  the  inhabitants 
of  the  huge  old  human  bee-hive  discussed  their  peril  when 
they  encountered  on  the  stair ;  some  had  even  left  their 
dwellings  in  a  panic  of  fear,  and  returned  to  them  again  in 
a  fit  of  economy  or  self-respect;  when,  in  the  black  hours 
of  a  Sunday  morning,  the  whole  structure  ran  together  with 
a  hideous  uproar  and  tumbled  story  upon  story  to  the 
ground.  The  physical  shock  was  felt  far  and  near;  and 
the  moral  shock  travelled  with  the  morning  milkmaid  into 
all  the  suburbs.  The  church-bells  never  sounded  more  dis¬ 
mally  over  Edinburgh  than  that  grey  forenoon.  Death 
had  made  a  brave  harvest,  and,  like  Samson,  by  pulling  down 
one  roof,  destroyed  many  a  home.  None  who  saw  it  can 
have  forgotten  the  aspect  of  the  gable;  here  it  was  plas¬ 
tered,  there  papered,  according  to  the  rooms ;  here  the 
kettle  still  stood  on  the  hob,  high  overhead;  and  there  a 
cheap  picture  of  the  Queen  was  pasted  over  the  chimney. 
So,  by  this  disaster,  you  had  a  glimpse  into  the  life  of  thirty 
families,  all  suddenly  cut  off  from  the  revolving  years. 
The  land  had  fallen;  and  with  the  land  how  much!  Far 
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in  the  country,  people  saw  a  gap  in  the  city  ranks,  and  the 
sun  looked  through  between  the  chimneys  in  an  unwonted 
place.  And  all  over  the  world,  in  London,  in  Canada,  in 
New  Zealand,  fancy  what  a  multitude  of  people  could  ex¬ 
claim  with  truth:  “The  house  that  I  was  .born  in  fell  last 
night!” 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  PARLIAMENT  CLOSE 

TIME  has  wrought  its  changes  most  notably  around 
the  precinct  of  St.  Giles’s  Church.  The  church  itself, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  spire,  would  be  unrecognisable;  the 
Krames  are  all  gone,  not  a  shop  is  left  to  shelter  in  its 
buttresses;  and  zealous  magistrates  and  a  misguided  archi¬ 
tect  have  shorn  the  design  of  manhood,  and  left  it  poor, 
naked,  and  pitifully  pretentious.  As  St.  Giles’s  must  have 
had  in  former  days  a  rich  and  quaint  appearance  now  foi^ 
gotten,  so  the  neighbourhood  was  bustling,  sunless,  and 
romantic.  It  was  here  that  the  town  was  most  overbuilt, 
but  the  overbuilding  has  been  all  rooted  out,  and  not  only 
a  free  fair-way  left  along  the  High  Street  with  an  open 
space  on  either  side  of  the  church,  but  a  great  porthole, 
knocked  in  the  main  line  of  the  lands,  gives  an  outlook  to 

the  north  and  the  New  Town. 

There  is  a  silly  story  of  a  subterranean  passage  between 
the  Castle  and  Holyrood,  and  a  bold  Highland  piper  who 
volunteered  to  explore  its  windings.  He  made  his  entrance 
by  the  upper  end,  playing  a  strathspey;  the  curious  footed 
it  after  him  down  the  street,  following  his  descent  by  the 
sound  of  the  chanter  from  below:  until  all  of  a  sudden,- 
about  the  level  of  St.  Giles’s,  the  music  came  abruptly  to  an 
end,  and  the  people  in  the  street  stood  at  fault  with  hands 
uplifted.  Whether  he  was  choked  with  gases,  or  perished  m 
a  quag,  or  was  removed  bodily  by  the  Evil  One,  remains 
a  point  of  doubt;  but  the  piper  has  never  again  been  seen 
or  heard  of  from  that  day  to  this.  Perhaps  he  wandered 
down  into  the  land  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  and  some  day, 
when  it  is  least  expected,  may  take  a  thought  to  revisit 
the  sunlit  upper  world.  That  will  be  a  strange  moment  for 
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the  cabmen  on  the  stance  beside  St.  Giles’s,  when  they  hear  the 
drone  of  his  pipes  reascending  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
below  their  horses’  feet. 

But  it  is  not  only  pipers  who  have  vanished,  many  a  solid 
bulk  of  masonry  has  been  likewise  spirited  into  the  air. 
Here,  for  example,  is  the  shape  of  a  heart  let  into  the  cause¬ 
way.  This  was  the  site  of  the  Tolbooth,  the  Heart  of  Mid¬ 
lothian,  a  place  old  in  story  and  name-father  to  a  noble 
book.  The  walls  are  now  down  in  the  dust ;  there  is  no  more 
squalor  carceris  for  merry  debtors,  no  more  cage  for  the 
old,  acknowledged  prison-breakers ;  but  the  sun  and  the  wind 
play  freely  over  the  foundations  of  the  jail.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  memorial  that  the  pavement  keeps  of  former  days. 
The  ancient  burying-ground  of  Edinburgh  lay  behind  St. 
Giles  s  Church,  running  downhill  to  the  Cowgate  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  site  of  the  present  Parliament  House.  It  has 
disappeaied  as  utterly  as  the  prison  or  the  Luckenbooths ; 
and  for  those  ignorant  of  its  history,  I  know  only  one 
token  that  remains.  In  the  Parliament  Close,  trodden  daily 
underfoot  by  advocates,  two  letters  and  a  date  mark  the 
lestingplace  of  the  man  who  made  Scotland  over  again  in 
his  own  image,  the  indefatigable,  undissuadable  John  Knox. 
He  sleeps  within  call  of  the  church  that  so  often  echoed  to 
his  preaching. 

Hard  by  the  reformer,  a  bandy-legged  and  garlanded 
Charles  Second,  made  of  lead,  bestrides  a  tun-bellied  charger. 
The  King  has  his  back  turned,  and,  as  you  look,  seems  to  be 
trotting  clumsily  away  from  such  a  dangerous  neighbour. 
Often,  for  hours  together,  these  two  will  be  alone  in  the 
Close,  for  it  lies  out  of  the  way  of  all  but  legal  traffic.  On 
one  side  the  south  wall  of  the  church,  on  the  other  the 
ai cades  of  the  Parliament  House,  enclose  this  irregular 
bight  of  causeway  and  describe  their  shadows  on  it  in  the 
sun.  At  either  end,  from  round  St.  Giles’s  buttresses,  you 
command  a  look  into  the  High  Street  with  its  motley  pas¬ 
sengers  ,  but  the  stream  goes  by,  east  and  west,  and  leaves 
the  Parliament  Close  to  Charles  the  Second  and  the  birds. 
Once  in  a  while,  a  patient  crowd  may  be  seen  loitering  there 
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all  day,  some  eating  fruit,  some  reading  a  newspaper;  and 
to  judge  by  their  quiet  demeanor,  you  would  think  they 
were  waiting  for  a  distribution  of  soup-tickets.  The  fact 
is  far  otherwise ;  within  in  the  Justiciary  Court  a  man  is  upon 
trial  for  his  life,  and  these  are  some  of  the  curious  for 
whom  the  gallery  was  found  too  narrow.  Towards  after¬ 
noon,  if  the  prisoner  is  unpopular,  there  will  be  a  round  of 
hisses  when  he  is  brought  forth.  Once  in  a  while,  too,  an 
advocate  in  wig  and  gown,  hand  upon  mouth,  full  of  preg¬ 
nant  nods,  sweeps  to  and  fro  in  the  arcade  listening  to  an 
agent ;  and  at  certain  regular  hours  a  whole  tide  of  lawyers 
hurries  across  the  space. 

The  Parliament  Close  has  been  the  scene  of  marking  in¬ 
cidents  in  Scottish  history.  Thus,  when  the  Bishops  were 
ejected  from  the  Convention  in  1688,  “  all  fourteen  of  them 
gathered  together  with  pale  faces  and  stood  in  a  cloud  in 
the  Parliament  Close  ” ;  poor  episcopal  personages  who  were 
done  with  fair  weather  for  life !  Some  of  the  west-country 
Societarians  standing  by,  who  would  have  “  rejoiced  more 
than  in  great  sums  ”  to  be  at  their  hanging,  hustled  them 
so  rudely  that  they  knocked  their  heads  together.  It  was 
not  magnanimous  behaviour  to  dethroned  enemies ;  but  one, 
at  least,  of  the  Societarians  had  groaned  in  the  boots,  and 
they  had  all  seen  their  dear  friends  upon  the  scaffold. 
Again,  at  the  “woeful  Union,”  it  was  here  that  people 
crowded  to  escort  their  favourite  from  the  last  of  Scottish 
parliaments^  people  flushed  with  nationality,  as  Boswell 
would  have  said,  ready  for  riotous  acts,  and  fresh  from 
throwing  stones  at  the  author  of  Robmson  Crusoe  as  he 
looked  out  of  window. 

One  of  the  pious  in  the  seventeenth  century,  going  to  pass 
his  trials  (examinations  as  we  now  say)  for  the  Scottish 
Bar,  beheld  the  Parliament  Close  open  and  had  a  vision  of 
the  mouth  of  Hell.  This,  and  small  wonder,  was  the  means 
of  his  conversion.  Nor  was  the  vision  unsuitable .  to  the 
locality;  for  after  an  hospital,  what  uglier  piece  is  there 
in  civilisation  than  a  court  of  law?  Hither  come  envy, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  to  wrestle  it  out  in  public 
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tourney;  crimes,  broken  fortunes,  severed  households,  the 
knave  and  his  victim,  gravitate  to  this  low  building  with 
the  arcade.  To  how  many  has  not  St.  Giles’s  bell  told  the 
first  hour  after  ruin?  I  think  I  see  them  pause  to  count 
the  strokes,  and  wander  on  again  into  the  moving  High 
Street,  stunned  and  sick  at  heart. 

A  pair  of  swing  doors  gives  admittance  to  a  hall  with  a 
carved  roof,  hung  with  legal  portraits,  adorned  with  legal 
statuary,  lighted  by  windows  of  painted  glass,  and  warmed 
by  three  vast  fires.  This  is  the  Salle  des  pas  perdus  of  the 
Scottish  Bar.  Here,  by  a  ferocious  custom,  idle  youths  must 
promenade  from  ten  till  two.  From  end  to  end,  singly  or 
in  pairs  or  trios,  the  gowns  and  wigs  go  back  and  forward. 
Through  a  hum  of  talk  and  footfalls,  the  piping  tones  of 
a  Macer  announce  a  fresh  cause  and  call  upon  the  names 
of  those  concerned.  Intelligent  men  have  been  walking  here 
daily  for  ten  or  twenty  years  without  a  rag  of  business 
or  a  shilling  of  reward.  In  process  of  time,  they  may 
perhaps  be  made  the  Sheriff-Substitute  and  Fountain  of 
Justice  at  Lerwick  or  Tobermory.  There  is  nothing  re¬ 
quired,  you  would  say,  but  a  little  patience  and  a  taste  for 
exercise  and  bad  air.  To  breathe  dust  and  bombazine,  to 
feed  the  mind  on  cackling  gossip,  to  hear  three  parts  of  a 
case  and  drink  a  glass  of  sherry,  to  long  with  indescribable 
longings  for  the  hour  when  a  man  may  slip  out  of  his 
travesty  and  devote  himself  to  golf  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon,  and  to  do  this  day  by  day  and  year  after  year, 
may  seem  so  small  a  thing  to  the  inexperienced!  But  those 
who  have  made  the  experiment  are  of  a  different  way  of j 
thinking,  and  count  it  the  most  arduous  form  of  idleness.! 

More  swing  doors  open  into  pigeonholes  where  Judges 
of  the  First  Appeal  sit  singly,  and  halls  of  audience  where 
the  supreme  Lords  sit  by  three  or  four.  Here,  you  may 
see  Scott’s  place  within  the  bar,  where  he  wrote  many  a 
page  of  Waverley  novels  to  the  drone  of  judicial  proceeding. 
You  will  hear  a  good  deal  of  shrewdness,  and,  as  their  Lord- 
ships  do  not  altogether  disdain  pleasantry,  a  fair  proportion 
of  dry  fun.  The  broadest  of  broad  Scotch  is  now  banished 
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from  the  bench ;  but  the  courts  still  retain  a  certain  national 
flavour.  We  have  a  solemn  enjoyable  way  of  lingering  on 
a  case.  We  treat  law  as  a  fine  art,  and  relish  and  digest  a 
good  distinction.  There  is  no  hurry:  point  after  point 
must  be  rightly  examined  and  reduced  to  principle;  judge 
after  judge  must  utter  forth  his  obiter  dicta  to  delighted 
brethren. 

Besides  the  courts,  there  are  installed  under  the  same  roof 
no  less  than  three  libraries :  two  of  no  mean  order ;  confused 
and  semi-subterranean,  full  of  stairs  and  galleries;  where 
you  may  see  the  most  studious-looking  wigs  fishing  out 
novels  by  lanthorn  light,  in  the  very  place  where  the  old 
Privy  Council  tortured  Covenanters.  As  the  Parliament 
House  is  built  upon  a  slope,  although  it  presents  only  one 
story  to  the  north,  it  measures  half  a  dozen  at  least  upon 
the  south ;  and  range  after  range  of  vaults  extend  below 
the  libraries.  Few  places  are  more  characteristic  of  this 
billy  capital.  You  descend  one  stone  stair  after  another, 
and  wander,  by  the  flicker  of  a  match,  in  a  labyrinth  of 
stone  cellars.  Now,  you  pass  below  the  Outer  Hall  and 
hear  overhead,  brisk  but  ghostly,  the  interminable  patter¬ 
ing  of  legal  feet.  Now,  you  come  upon  a  strong  door 
with  a  wicket :  on  the  other  side  are  the  cells  of  the  police  office 
and  the  trap-stair  that  gives  admittance  to  the  dock  in  the 
Justiciary  Court.  Many  a  foot  that  has  gone  up  there 
lightly  enough,  has  been  dead-heavy  in  the  descent.  Many 
a  man’s  life  has  been  argued  away  from  him  during  long 
hours  in  the  court  above.  But  just  now  that  tragic  stage 
is  empty  and  silent  like  a  church  on  a  weekday,  with  the 
bench  all  sheeted  up  and  nothing  moving  but  the  sunbeams 
on  the  wall.  A  little  farther  and  you  strike  upon  a  room, 
not  empty  like  the  rest,  but  crowded  with  productions  from 
bygone  criminal  cases :  a  grim  lumber :  lethal  weapons, 
poisoned  organs  in  a  jar,  a  door  with  a  shot-hole  through 
the  panel,  behind  which  a  man  fell  dead.  I  cannot  fancy 
why  they  should  preserve  them,  unless  it  were  against  the 
Judgment  Day.  At  length,  as  you  continue  to  descend,  you 
see  a  peep  of  yellow  gaslight  and  hear  a  jostling,  whis- 
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pering  noise  ahead;  next  moment  you  turn  a  corner,  and 
there,  in  a  whitewashed  passage,  is  a  machinery  belt  in¬ 
dustriously  turning  on  its  wheels.  You  would  think  the 
engine  had  grown  there  of  its  own  accord,  like  a  cellar 
fungus,  and  would  soon  spin  itself  out  and  fill  the  vaults 
from  end  to  end  with  its  mysterious  labours.  In  truth,  it 
is  only  some  gear  of  the  steam  ventilator;  and  you  will 
find  the  engineers  at  hand,  and  may  step  out  of  their  door 
into  the  sunlight..  For  all  this  while,  you  have  not  been 
descending  towards  the  earth’s  centre,  but  only  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  hill  and  the  foundations  of  the  Parliament 
House;  low  down,  to  be  sure,  but  still  under  the  open  heaven 
and  in  a  field  of  grass.  The  daylight  shines  garishly  on  the 
back  windows  of  the  Irish  quarter;  on  broken  shutters, 
wry  gables,  old  palsied  houses  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  a  crum¬ 
bling  human  pigsty  fit  for  human  pigs.  There  are  few  signs 
of  life,  besides  a  scanty  washing  or  a  face  at  a  window;  the 
dwellers  are  abroad,  but  they  will  return  at  night  and  stagger 
to  their  pallets. 
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LEGENDS 

THE  character  of  a  place  is  often  most  perfectly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  its  associations.  An  event  strikes  root  and 
grows  into  a  legend,  when  it  has  happened  amongst  con¬ 
genial  surroundings.  Ugly  actions,  above  all  in  ugly  places, 
have  the  true  romantic  quality,  and  become  an  undying 
property  of  their  scene.  To  a  man  like  Scott,  the  different 
appearances  of  nature  seemed  each  to  contain  its  own  legend 
ready  made,  which  it  was  his  to  call  forth:  in  such  or  such 
a  place,  only  such  or  such  events  ought  with  propriety  to 
happen ;  and  in  this  spirit  he  made  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
for  Ben  Venue,  the  Heart  of  Midlothian  for  Edinburgh, 
and  the  Pirate,  so  indifferently  written  but  so  romantically 
conceived,  for  the  desolate  islands  and  roaring  tideways  of 
the  North.  The  common  run  of  mankind  have,  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation,  an  instinct  almost  as  delicate  as  that 
of  Scott ;  but  where  he  created  new  things,  they  only  forget 
what  is  unsuitable  among  the  old;  and  by  survival  of  the 
fittest,  a  body  of  tradition  becomes  a  work  of  art.  So  in 
the  low  dens  and  high-flying  garrets  of  Edinburgh,  people 
may  go  back  upon  dark  passages  in  the  town’s  adventures, 
and  chill  their  marrow  with  winter’s  tales  about .  the  fire . 
tales  that  are  singularly  apposite  and  characteristic,  not 
only  of  the  old  life,  but  of  the  very  constitution  of  built 
nature  in  that  part,  and  singularly  well  qualified  to  add  hor¬ 
ror  to  horror,  when  the  wind  pipes  around  the  tall  lands, 
and  hoots  adown  arched  passages,  and  the  far-spread  wil¬ 
derness  of  city  lamps  keeps  quavering  and  flaring  in  the 

gUHere,  it  is  the  tale  of  Begbie,  the  bankporter,  stricken 
to  the  heart  at  a  blow  and  left  in  his  blood  within  a  step  or 
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two  of  the  crowded  High  Street.  There,  people  hush  their 
voices  over  Burke  and  Hare;  over  drugs  and  violated 
graves,  and  the  resurrection-men  smothering  their  victims 
with  their  knees.  Here,  again,  the  fame  of  Deacon  Brodie  is 
kept  piously  fresh.  A  great  man  in  his  day  was  the  Deacon ; 
well  seen  in  good  society,  crafty  with  his  hands  as  a  cabinet¬ 
maker,  and  one  who  could  sing  a  song  with  taste.  Many  a 
citizen  was  proud  to  welcome  the  Deacon  to  supper,  and 
dismissed  him  with  regret  at  a  timeous  hour,  who  would 
have  been  vastly  disconcerted  had  he  known  how  soon,  and  in 
what  guise,  his  visitor  returned.  Many  stories  are  told  of 
this  redoubtable  Edinburgh  burglar,  but  the  one  I  have  in 
my  mind  most  vividly  gives  the  key  of  all  the  rest.  A 
friend  of  Brodie’s  nested  some  way  towards  heaven  in  one 
of  these  great  lands,  had  told  him  of  a  projected  visit  to 
the  country,  and  afterwards,  detained  by  some  affairs,  put 
it  off  and  stayed  the  night  in  town.  The  good  man  had 
lain  some  time  awake;  it  was  far  on  in  the  small  hours 
by  the  Tron  bell;  when  suddenly  there  came  a  creak,  a 
jar,  a  faint  light.  Softly  he  clambered  out  of  bed  and  up 
to  a  false  window  which  looked  upon  another  room,  and 
there,  by  the  glimmer  of  a  thieves’  lantern,  was  his  good 
friend  the  Deacon  in  a  mask.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
town  and  the  town’s  manners  that  this  little  episode  should 
have  been  quietly  tided  over,  and  quite  a  good  time  elapsed 
before  a  great  robbery,  an  escape,  a  Bow  Street  runner,  a 
cock-fight,  an  apprehension  in  a  cupboard  in  Amsterdam, 
and  a  last  step  into  the  air  off  his  own  greatly  improved 
gallows  drop,  brought  the  career  of  Deacon  William  Brodie 
to  an  end.  But  still,  by  the  mind’s  eye,  he  may  be  seen,  a 
man  harassed  below  a  mountain  of  duplicity,  slinking  from 
a  magistrate’s  supper-room  to  a  thieves’  ken,  and  pickeer- 
ing  among  the  closes  by  the  flicker  of  a  dark  lamp. 

Or  where  the  Deacon  is  out  of  favour,  perhaps  some  mem¬ 
ory  lingers  of  the  great  plagues,  and  of  fatal  houses  still 
unsafe  to  enter  within  the  memory  of  man.  For  in  time 
of  pestilence  the  discipline  had  been  sharp  and  sudden,  and 
what  we  now  call  “  stamping  out  contagion  ”  was  carried 
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on  with  deadly  rigour.  The  officials,  in  their  gowns  of 
grey,  with  a  white  St.  Andrew’s  cross  on  back  and  breast, 
and  white  cloth  carried  before  them  on  a  staff,  perambulated 
the  city,  adding  the  terror  of  man’s  justice  to  the  fear  of 
God’s  visitation.  The  dead  they  buried  on  the  Borough 
Muir ;  the  living  who  had  concealed  the  sickness  were 
drowned,  if  they  were  women,  in  the  Quarry  Holes,  and  if 
they  were  men,  were  hanged  and  gibbeted  at  their  own  doors ; 
and  wherever  the  evil  had  passed,  furniture  was  destroyed 
and  houses  closed.  And  the  most  bogeyish  part  of  the  story 
is  about  such  houses.  Two  generations  back  they  still  stood 
dark  and  empty ;  people  avoided  them  as  they  passed  by ; 
the  boldest  schoolboy  only  shouted  through  the  keyhole 
and  made  off ;  for  within,  it  was  supposed,  the  plague  lay 
ambushed  like  a  basilisk,  ready  to  flow  forth  and  spread  blain 
and  pustule  through  the  city.  What  a  terrible  next-door 
neighbour  for  superstitious  citizens!  A  rat  scampering 
within  would  send  a  shudder  through  the  stoutest  heart. 
Here,  if  you  like,  was  a  sanitary  parable,  addressed  by  our 
uncleanly  forefathers  to  their  own  neglect. 

And  then  we  have  Major  Weir;  for  although  even  his 
house  is  now  demolished,  old  Edinburgh  cannot  clear  herself 
of  his  unholy  memory.  He  and  his  sister  lived  together  in 
an  odour  of  sour  piety.  She  was  a  marvellous  spinster ; 
he  had  a  rare  gift  of  supplication,  and  was  known  among 
devout  admirers  by  the  name  of  Angelical  Thomas.  “  He 
was  a  tall,  black  man,  and  ordinarily  looked  down  to  the 
ground ;  a  grim  countenance,  and  a  big  nose.  His  garb  was 
still  a  cloak,  and  somewhat  dark,  and  he  never  went  without 
his  staff.”  How  it  came  about  that  Angelical  Thomas  was 
burned  in  company  with  his  staff,  and  his  sister  in  gentler 
manner  hanged,  and  whether  these  two  were  simply  religious 
maniacs  of  the  more  furious  order,  or  had  real  as  well  as 
imaginary  sins  upon  their  old-world  shoulders,  are  points 
happily  beyond  the  reach  of  our  intention.  At  least,  it  is 
suitable  enough  that  out  of  this  superstitious  city  some 
such  example  should  have  been  put  forth:  the  outcome  and 
fine  flower  of  dark  and  vehement  religion.  And  at  least 
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the  facts  struck  the  public  fancy  and  brought  forth  a  re¬ 
markable  family  of  myths.  It  would  appear  that  the  Major’s 
staff  went  upon  his  errands,  and  even  ran  before  him  with 
a  lantern  on  dark  nights.  Gigantic  females,  “  stentoriously 
laughing  and  gaping  with  tehees  of  laught&r  ”  at  unseason¬ 
able  hours  of  night  and  morning,  haunted  the  purlieus  of 
his  abode.  His  house  fell  under  such  a  load  of  infamy  that 
no  one  dared  to  sleep  in  it,  until  municipal  improvement 
levelled  the  structure  with  the  ground.  And  my  father  has 
often  been  told  in  the  nursery  how  the  devil’s  coach,  drawn 
by  six  coal-black  horses  with  fiery  eyes,  would  drive  at  night 
into  the  West  Bow,  and  belated  people  might  see  the  dead 
Major  through  the  glasses. 

Another  legend  is  that  of  the  two  maiden  sisters.  A 
legend  I  am  afraid  it  may  be,  in  the  most  discreditable 
meaning  of  the  term;  or  perhaps  something  worse — a  mere 
yesterday’s  fiction.  But  it  is  a  story  of  some  vitality,  and 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Edinburgh  kalendar.  This  pair 
inhabited  a  single  room;  from  the  facts,  it  must  have  been 
double-bedded;  and  it  may  have  been  of  some  dimensions; 
but  when  all  is  said,  it  was  a  single  room.  Here  our  two 
spinsters  fell  out — on  some  point  of  controversial  divinity 
belike:  but  fell  out  so  bitterly  that  there  was  never  a  word 
spoken  between  them,  black  or  white,  from  that  day  for¬ 
ward.  You  would  have  thought  they  would  separate:  but 
no;  whether  from  lack  of  means,  or  the  Scottish  fear  of 
scandal,  they  continued  to  keep  house  together  where  they 
were.  A  chalk  line  drawn  upon  the  floor  separated  their 
two  domains ;  it  bisected  the  doorway  and  the  fireplace,  so 
that  each  could  go  out  and  in,  and  do  her  cooking,  without 
violating  the  territory  of  the  other.  So,  for  years,  they 
coexisted  in  a  hateful  silence ;  their  meals,  their  ablutions, 
their  friendly  visitors,  exposed  to  an  unfriendly  scrutiny; 
and  at  night,  in  the  dark  watches,  each  could  hear  the  breath¬ 
ing  of  her  enemy.  Never  did  four  walls  look  down  upon  an 
uglier  spectacle  than  these  sisters  rivalling  in  unsisterliness. 
Here  is  a  canvas  for  Hawthorne  to  have  turned  into  a  cabi¬ 
net  picture — he  had  a  Puritanic  vein,  which  would  have  fitted 
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him  to  treat  this  Puritanic  horror;  he  could  have  shown 
them  to  us  in  their  sicknesses  and  at  their  hideous  twin 
devotions,  thumbing  a  pair  of  great  Bibles,  or  praying  aloud 
for  each  other’s  penitence  with  marrowy  emphasis ;  now 
each,  with  kilted  petticoat,  at  her  own  corner  of  the  fire 
on  some  tempestuous  evening ;  now  sitting  each  at  her  win¬ 
dow,  looking  out  upon  the  summer  landscape  sloping  far 
below  them  towards  the  firth,  and  the  fieldpaths  where  they 
had  wandered  hand  in  hand;  or,  as  age  and  infirmity  grew 
upon  them  and  prolonged  their  toilettes,  and  their  hands 
began  to  tremble  and  their  heads  to  nod  involuntarily, 
growing  only  the  more  steeled  in  enmity  with  years ;  until 
one  fine  day,  at  a  word,  a  look,  a  visit,  or  the  approach  of 
death,  their  hearts  would  melt  and  the  chalk  boundary  be 
overstepped  for  ever. 

Alas !  to  those  who  know  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
race — the  most  perverse  and  melancholy  in  man’s  annals — 
this  will  seem  only  a  figure  of  much  that  is  typical  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  her  high-seated  capital  above  the  Forth — a  figure 
so  grimly  realistic  that  it  may  pass  with  strangers  for  a 
caricature.  We  are  wonderful  patient  haters  for  con¬ 
science’  sake  up  here  in  the  North.  I  spoke,  in  the  first  of 
these  papers,  of  the  Parliaments  of  the  Established  and 
Free  Churches,  and  how  they  can  hear  each  other  singing 
psalms  across  the  street.  There  is  but  a  street  between  them 
in  space,  but  a  shadow  between  them  in  principle;  and  yet 
there  they  sit,  enchanted,  and  in  damnatory  accents  pray 
for  each  other’s  growth  in  grace.  It  would  be  well  if  there 
were  no  more  than  two;  but  the  sects  in  Scotland  form  a 
large  family  of  sisters,  and  the  chalk  lines  are  thickly  drawn, 
and  run  through  the  midst  of  many  private  homes.  Edin¬ 
burgh  is  a  city  of  churches,  as  though  it  were  a  place  of 
pilgrimage.  You  will  see  four  within  a  stone-cast  at  the 
head  of  the  West  Bow.  Some  are  crowded  to  the  doors; 
some  are  empty  like  monuments ;  and  yet  you  will  ever 
find  new  ones  in  the  building.  Hence  that  surprising  clamour 
of  church  bells  that  suddenly  breaks  out  upon  the  Sabbath 
morning  from  Trinity  and  the  sea-skirts  to  Morningside 
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on  the  borders  of  the  hills.  I  have  heard  the  chimes 
of  Oxford  playing  their  symphony  in  a  golden  autumn 
morning,  and  beautiful  it  was  to  hear.  But  in  Edinburgh 
all  manner  of  loud  bells  join,  or  rather  disjoin,  in  one 
swelling,  brutal  babblement  of  noise.  Now  one  overtakes 
another,  and  now  lags  behind  it;  now  five  or  six  all 
strike  on  the  pained  tympanum  at  the  same  punctual  in¬ 
stant  of  time,  and  make  together  a  dismal  chord  of  dis¬ 
cord;  and  now  for  a  second  all  seem  to  have  conspired  to 
hold  their  peace.  Indeed,  there  are  not  many  uproars  in 
this  world  more  dismal  than  that  of  the  Sabbath  bells  in 
Edinburgh :  a  harsh  ecclesiastical  tocsin ;  the  outcry  of 
incongruous  orthodoxies,  calling  on  every  separate  con- 
venticler  to  put  up  a  protest,  each  in  his  own  synagogue, 
against  “  right-hand  extremes  and  left-hand  defections.” 
And  surely  there  are  few  worse  extremes  than  this  extremity 
of  zeal;  and  few  more  deplorable  defections  than  this  dis¬ 
loyalty  to  Christian  love.  Shakespeare  wrote  a  comedy  of 
“  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.”  The  Scottish  nation  made  a 
fantastic  tragedy  on  the  same  subject.  And  it  is  for  the 
success  of  this  remarkable  piece  that  these  bells  are  sounded 
every  Sabbath  morning  on  the  hills  above  the  Forth.  How 
many  of  them  might  rest  silent  in  the  steeple,  how  many 
of  these  ugly  churches  might  be  demolished  and  turned  once 
more  into  useful  building  material,  if  people  who  think  al¬ 
most  exactly  the  same  thoughts  about  religion  would  con¬ 
descend  to  worship  God  under  the  same  roof!  But  there 
are  the  chalk  lines.  And  which  is  to  pocket  pride,  and  speak 
the  foremost  word? 
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GREYFRIAUS 

IT  was  Queen  Mary  who  threw  open  the  gardens  of  the 
Grey  Friars:  a  new  and  semi-rural  cemetery  in  those 
days,  although  it  has  grown  an  antiquity  in  its  turn  and 
been  superseded  by  half  a  dozen  others.  The  Friars  must 
have  had  a  pleasant  time  on  summer  evenings;  for  their 
gardens  were  situated  to  a  wish,  with  the  tall  castle  and  the 
tallest  of  the  castle  crags  in  front.  Even  now,  it  is  one 
of  our  famous  Edinburgh  points  of  view ;  and  strangers 
are  led  thither  to  see,  by  yet  another  instance,  how  strangely 
the  city  lies  upon  her  hills.  The  enclosure  is  of  an  irregular 
shape;  the  double  church  of  Old  and  New  Greyfriars  stands 
on  the  level  at  the  top ;  a  few  thorns  are  dotted  here  and 
there,  and  the  ground  falls  by  terrace  and  steep  slope  towards 
the  north.  The  open  shows  many  slabs  and  table  tomb¬ 
stones  ;  and  all  round  the  margin  the  place  is  girt  by  an 
array  of  aristocratic  mausoleums  appallingly  adorned. 

Setting  aside  the  tombs  of  Roubilliac,  which  belong  to  the 
heroic  order  of  graveyard  art,  we  Scots  stand,  to  my  fancy, 
highest  among  nations  in  the  matter  of  grimly  illustrating 
death.  We  seem  to  love  for  their  own  sake  the  emblems  of 
time  and  the  great  change ;  and  even  around  country 
churches  you  will  find  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  skulls,  and 
crossbones,  and  noseless  angels,  and  trumpets  pealing  for 
the  Judgment  Day.  Every  mason  was  a  pedestrian  Hol¬ 
bein:  he  had  a  deep  consciousness  of  death,  and  loved  to 
put  its  terrors  pithily  before  the  churchyard  loiterer;  he 
was  brimful  of  rough  hints  upon  mortality,  and  any  dead 
farmer  was  seized  upon  to  be  a  text.  The  classical  examples 
of  this  art  are  in  Greyfriars.  In  their  time,  these  were 
doubtless  costly  monuments,  and  reckoned  of  a  very  elegant 
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proportion  by  contemporaries ;  and  now,  when  the  elegance 
is  not  so  apparent,  the  significance  remains.  You  may  per¬ 
haps  look  with  a  smile  on  the  profusion  of  Latin  mottoes 
— some  crawling  endwise  up  the  shaft  of  a  pillar,  some 
issuing  on  a  scroll  from  angels’  trumpets — t>n  the  emblematic 
horrors,  the  figures  rising  headless  from  the  grave,  and  all 
the  traditional  ingenuities  in  which  it  pleased  our  fathers 
to  set  forth  their  sorrow  for  the  dead  and  their  sense  of 
earthly  mutability.  But  it  is  not  a  hearty  sort  of  mirth. 
Each  ornament  may  have  been  executed  by  the  merriest 
apprentice,  whistling  as  he  plied  the  mallet ;  but  the  original 
meaning  of  each,  and  the  combined  effect  of  so  many  of 
them  in  this  quiet  enclosure,  is  serious  to  the  point  of 
melancholy. 

Round  a  great  part  of  the  circuit,  houses  of  a  low  class 
present  their  backs  to  the  churchyard.  Only  a  few  inches 
separate  the  living  from  the  dead.  Here,  a  window  is  partly 
blocked  up  by  the  pediment  of  a  tomb ;  there,  where  the 
street  falls  far  below  the  level  of  the  graves,  a  chimney 
has  been  trained  up  the  back  of  a  monument,  and  a  red  pot 
looks  vulgarly  over  from  behind.  A  damp  smell  of  the 
graveyard  finds  its  way  into  houses  where  workmen  sit  at 
meat.  Domestic  life  on  a  small  scale  goes  forward  visibly 
at  the  windows.  The  very  solitude  and  stillness  of  the  en¬ 
closure,  which  lies  apart  from  the  town’s  traffic,  serves  to 
accentuate  the  contrast.  As  you  walk  upon  the  graves, 
you  see  children  scattering  crumbs  to  feed  the  sparrows ;  you 
hear  people  singing  or  washing  dishes,  or  the  sound  of  tears 
and  castigation ;  the  linen  on  a  clothes-pole  flaps  against 
funereal  sculpture;  or  perhaps  the  cat  slips  over  the  lintel 
and  descends  on  a  memorial  urn.  And  as  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  else  astir,  these  incongruous  sights  and  noises  take 
hold  on  the  attention  and  exaggerate  the  sadness  of  the 
place. 

Greyfriars  is  continually  overrun  by  cats.  I  have  seen 
one  afternoon,  as  many  as  thirteen  of  them  seated  on  the 
grass  beside  old  Milne,  the  Master  Builder,  all  sleek  and  fat, 
and  complacently  blinking,  as  if  they  had  fed  upon  strange 
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meats.  Old  Milne  was  chaunting  with  the  saints,  as  we  may 
hope,  and  cared  little  for  the  company  about  his  grave:  but 
I  confess  the  spectacle  had  an  ugly  side  for  me;  and  I  was 
glad  to  step  forward  and  raise  my  eyes  to  where  the  Castle 
and  the  roofs  of  the  Old  Town,  and  the  spire  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Hall  stood  deployed  against  the  sky  with  the  colourless 
precision  of  engraving.  An  open  outlook  is  to  be  desired 
from  a  churchyard,  and  a  sight  of  the  sky  and  some  of  the 
world’s  beauty  relieves  a  mind  from  morbid  thoughts. 

I  shall  never  forget  one  visit.  It  was  a  grey,  dropping 
day ;  the  grass  was  strung  with  raindrops ;  and  the  people 
in  the  houses  kept  hanging  out  their  shirts  and  petticoats 
and  angrily  taking  them  in  again,  as  the  weather  turned 
from  wet  to  fair  and  back  again.  A  gravedigger,  and  a 
friend  of  his,  a  gardener  from  the  country,  accompanied 
me  into  one  after  another  of  the  cells  and  little  courtyards 
in  which  it  gratified  the  wealthy  of  old  days  to  enclose  their 
old  bones  from  neighbourhood.  In  one,  under  a  sort  of 
shrine,  we  found  a  forlorn  human  effigy,  very  realistically 
executed  down  to  the  detail  of  his  ribbed  stockings,  and 
holding  in  his  hand  a  ticket  with  the  date  of  his  demise.  He 
looked  most  pitiful  and  ridiculous,  shut  up  by  himself  in 
his  aristocratic  precinct,  like  a  bad  old  boy  or  an  inferior 
forgotten  deity  under  a  new  dispensation;  the  burdocks  grew 
familiarly  about  his  feet,  the  rain  dripped  all  round  him; 
and  the  world  maintained  the  most  entire  indifference  as  to 
who  he  was  or  whither  he  had  gone.  In  another,  a  vaulted 
tomb,  handsome  externally  but  horrible  inside  with  damp 
and  cobwebs,  there  were  three  mounds  of  black  earth  and  an 
uncovered  thigh  bone.  This  was  the  place  of  interment, 
it  appeared,  of  a  family  with  whom  the  gardener  had 
been  long  in  service.  He  was  among  old  acquaintances. 
“  This’ll  be  Miss  Marg’et’s,”  said  he,  giving  the  bone  a 
friendly  kick.  “The  auld  - !”  I  have  always  an  un¬ 

comfortable  feeling  in  a  graveyard,  at  sight  of  so  many 
tombs  to  perpetuate  memories  best  forgotten;  but  I  never 
had  the  impression  so  strongly  as  that  day.  People  had 
been  at  some  expense  in  both  these  cases:  to  provoke  a 
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melancholy  feeling  of  derision  in  the  one,  and  an  insulting 
epithet  in  the  other.  The  proper  inscription  for  the  most 
part  of  mankind,  I  began  to  think,  is  the  cynical  jeer,  eras 
tibi.  That,  if  anything,  will  stop  the  mopth  of  a  carper; 
since  it  both  admits  the  worst  and  carries  the  war  trium¬ 
phantly  into  the  enemy’s  camp. 

Grey  friars  is  a  place  of  many  associations.  There  was 
one  window  in  a  house  at  the  lower  end,  now  demolished,  which 
was  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  grave-digger  as  a  spot  of 
legendary  interest.  Burke,  the  resurrection  man,  infajnous 
for  so  many  murders  at  five  shillings  a  head,  used  to  sit 
thereat,  with  pipe  and  nightcap,  to  watch  burials  going  for¬ 
ward  on  the  green.  In  a  tomb  higher  up,  which  must  then 
have  been  but  newly  finished,  John  Knox,  according  to  the 
same  informant,  had  taken  refuge  in  a  turmoil  of  the 
Reformation.  Behind  the  church  is  the  haunted  mauso¬ 
leum  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie:  Bloody  Mackenzie,  Lord 
Advocate  in  the  Covenanting  troubles  and  author  of  some 
pleasing  sentiments  on  toleration.  Here,  in  the  last  century, 
an  old  Heriot’s  Hospital  boy  once  harboured  from  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  police.  The  Hospital  is  next  door  to  Greyfriars 
— a  courtly  building  among  lawns,  where,  on  Founder’s  Day, 
you  may  see  a  multitude  of  children  playing  Kiss-in-the- 
Ring  and  Round  the  Mulberry-bush.  Thus,  when  the  fugi¬ 
tive  had  managed  to  conceal  himself  in  the  tomb,  his  old 
schoolmates  had  a  hundred  opportunities  to  bring  him  food ; 
and  there  he  lay  in  safety  till  a  ship  was  found  to  smuggle 
him  abroad.  But  his  must  have  been  indeed  a  heart  of  brass, 
to  lie  all  day  and  night  alone  with  the  dead  persecutor ;  and 
other  lads  were  far  from  emulating  him  in  courage.  When 
a  man’s  soul  is  certainly  in  hell,  his  body  will  scarce  lie  quiet 
in  a  tomb,  however  costly ;  some  time  or  other  the  door  must 
open,  and  the  reprobate  come  forth  in  the  abhorred  gar¬ 
ments  of  the  grave.  It  was  thought  a  high  piece  of  prowess 
to  knock  at  the  Lord  Advocate’s  mausoleum  and  challenge 
him  to  appear.  “  Bluidy  Mackenzie,  come  oot  if  ye  daur !  ” 
sang  the  foolhardy  urchins.  But  Sir  George  had  other 
affairs  on  hand;  and  the  author  of  an  essay  on  toleration 
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continues  to  sleep  peacefully  among  the  many  whom  he  so 
intolerantly  helped  to  slay. 

For  this  infelix  campus,  as  it  is  dubbed  in  one  of  its  own 
inscription — an  inscription  over  which  Dr.  Johnson  passed 
a  critical  eye — is  in  many  ways  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
men  whom  Mackenzie  persecuted.  It  was  here,  on  the  flat 
tombstones,  that  the  Covenant  was  signed  by  an  enthusiastic 
people.  In  the  long  arm  of  the  churchyard  that  extends 
to  Lauriston,  the  prisoners  from  Bothwell  Bridge — fed  on 
bread  and  water  and  guarded,  life  for  life,  by  vigilant  marks¬ 
men — lay  five  months  looking  for  the  scaffold  or  the  planta¬ 
tions.  And  while  the  good  work  was  going  forward  in 
the  Grassmarket,  idlers  in  Grey  friars  might  have  heard  the 
throb  of  the  military  drums  that  drowned  the  voices  of  the 
martyrs.  Nor  is  this  all:  for  down  in  the  comer  farthest 
from  Sir  George  there  stands  a  monument  dedicated,  in 
uncouth  Covenanting  verse,  to  all  who  lost  their  fives  in  that 
contention.  There  is  no  moorsman  shot  in  a  snow  shower 
beside  Irongray  or  Co’monell;  there  is  not  one  of  the  two 
hundred  who  were  drowned  off  the  Orkneys ;  nor  so  much  a» 
a  poor,  over-driven,  Covenanting  slave  in  the  American  plan¬ 
tations  ;  but  can  lay  claim  to  a  share  in  that  memorial,  and, 
if  such  things  interest  just  men  among  the  shades,  can  boast 
he  has  a  monument  on  earth  as  well  as  Julius  Caesar  or  the 
Pharaohs.  Where  they  may  all  fie,  I  know  not.  Far-scat¬ 
tered  bones,  indeed!  But  if  the  reader  cares  to  learn  how 
some  of  them — or  some  part  of  some  of  them — found  their 
way  at  length  to  such  honourable  sepulchre,  let  him  listen 
to  the  words  of  one  who  was  their  comrade  in  fife  and 
their  apologist  when  they  were  dead.  Some  of  the  insane 
controversial  matter  I  omit,  as  well  as  some  disgressions, 
but  leave  the  rest  in  Patrick  Walker’s  language  and  or¬ 
thography  ; — 

“The  never  to  be  forgotten  Mr.  James  RenwicJc  told  me,  that  he 
was  Witness  to  their  Public  Murder  at  the  Gallowlee,  between  Leith 
and  Edinburgh,  when  he  saw  the  Hangman  hash  and  hagg  off  all  their 
Five  Heads,  with  Patrick  Foreman’s  Right  Hand:  Their  Bodies  were 
all  buried  at  the  Gallows  Foot;  their  Heads,  with  Patrick's  Hand, 
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were  brought  and  put  upon  five  pikes  on  the  Pleasaunce-Port.  .  .  •  - Mr. 
Renwick  told  me  also  that  it  was  the  first  public  Action  that  his  Hand 
was  at,  to  conveen  Friends,  and  lift  their  murthered  Bodies,  and  car¬ 
ried  them  to  the  West  Churchyard  of  Edinburgh/’— not  Greyfriars,  this 
time, — “and  buried  them  there.  Then  they  came  about  the  City.  .  . 
and  took  down  these  Five  Heads  and  that  Hand;  and  Day  being 
come,  they  went  quickly  up  the  Pleasaunce;  and  when  they  came  to 
Lauristoun  Yards,  upon  the  South-side  of  the  City,  they  durst  not 
venture,  being  so  light,  to  go  and  bury  their  Heads  with  their  Bodies, 
which  they  designed;  it  being  present  Death,  if  any  of  them  had  been 
found.  Alexander  Tweedie,  a  Friend,  being  with  them,  who  at  that 
time  was  Gardner  in  these  Yards,  concluded  to  bury  them  in  his  Yard, 
being  in  a  Box  (wrapped  in  Linen),  where  they  lay  45  Years,  except 
3  Days,  being  executed  upon  the  10th  of  October  1681,  and  found  the 
1th  Day  of  October  1126.  That  Piece  of  Ground  lay  for  some  Years 
unlaboured;  and  trenching  it,  the  Gardner  found  them,  which  af¬ 
frighted  him;  the  Box  was  consumed.  Mr.  Schaw,  the  Owner  of  these 
Yards,  caused  lift  them,  and  lay  them  upon  a  Table  in  his  Summer- 
house:  Mr.  Schaw’ s  mother  was  so  kind,  as  to  cut  out  a  Linen-cloth, 
and  cover  them.  They  lay  Twelve  Days  there,  where  all  had  Access 
to  see  them.  Alexander  Tweedie,  the  fo resaid  Gardner,  said,  when 
dying.  There  was  a  Treasure  hid  in  his  Yard,  but  neither  Gold  nor 
Silver.  Daniel  Tweedie,  his  Son,  came  along  with  me  to  that  Yard, 
and  told  me  that  his  Father  planted  a  white  Rose-bush  above  them, 
and  farther  down  the  Yard  a  red  Rose-bush,  which  were  more  fruitful 
than  any  other  Bush  in  the  Yard.  .  .  .  Many  came”-  to  see  the  heads 
—“out  of  Curiosity;  yet  I  rejoiced  to  see  so  many  concerned  grave 
Men  and  Women  favouring  the  Dust  of  our  Martyrs.  There  were 
Six  of  us  concluded  to  bury  them  upon  the  Nineteenth  Day  of  October 
1126,  and  every  One  of  us  to  acquaint  Friends  of  the  Day  and  Hour, 
being  Wednesday,  the  Day  of  the  Week  on  which  most  of  them  were 
executed,  and  at  4  of  the  Clock  at  Night,  being  the  Hour  that  most  of 
them  went  to  their  resting  Graves.  We  caused  make  a  compleat  Coffin 
for  them  in  Black,  with  four  T  ards  of  fine  Linen,  the  way  that  our 
Martyrs  Corps  were  managed.  .  .  .  Accordingly  we  kept  the  afore¬ 
said  Day  and  Hour,  and  doubled  the  Linen,  and  laid  the  Half  of  it 
below  them,  their  nether  Jaws  being  parted  from  their  Heads;  but 
being  young  Men,  their  Teeth  remained.  All  were  Witness  to  the 
Holes  in  each  of  their  Heads,  which  the  Hangman  broke  with  his 
Hammer;  and  according  to  the  Bigness  of  their  Sculls,  we  laid  the 
Jaws  to  them,  and  drew  the  other  Half  of  the  Linen  above  them,  and 
stuff t  the  Coffin  with  Shavings.  Some  prest  hard  to  go  thorow  the 
chief  Parts  of  the  City  as  was  done  at  the  Revolution;  but  this  we 
refused,  considering  that  it  looked  airy  and  frothy,  to  make  such  Show 
of  them,  and  inconsistent  with  the  solid  serious  Observing  of  such 
an  affecting,  sui’prizing  unheard-of  Dispensation:  But  took  the  ordinary 
Way  of  other  Burials  from  that  Place,  to  wit,  we  went  east  the  Back 
of  the  Wall,  and  in  at  Bristo-Port,  and  down  the  Way  to  the  Head 
of  the  Cowgate,  and  turned  up  to  the  Church-yard,  where  they  were 
interred  closs  to  the  Martyrs  Tomb,  with  the  greatest  Multitude  of 
People  Old  and  Young,  Men  and  Women,  Ministers  and  others,  that 
ever  I  saw  together,” 
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And  so  there  they  were  at  last,  in  “  their  resting  graves.” 
So  long  as  men  do  their  duty,  even  if  it  be  greatly  in  a 
misapprehension,  they  will  be  leading  pattern  lives ;  and 
whether  or  not  they  come  to  lie  beside  a  martyr’s  monument, 
we  may  be  sure  they  will  find  a  safe  haven  somewhere  in  the 
providence  of  God.  It  is  not  well  to  think  of  death,  unless 
we  temper  the  thought  with  that  of  heroes  who  despised  it. 
Upon  what  ground,  is  of  small  account;  if  it  be  only  the 
bishop  who  was  burned  for  his  faith  in  the  antipodes,  his 
memory  lightens  the  heart  and  makes  us  walk  undisturbed 
among  graves.  And  so  the  martyrs’  monument  is  a  whole¬ 
some,  heartsome  spot  in  the  field  of  the  dead;  and  as  we 
look  upon  it,  a  brave  influence  comes  to  us  from  the  land  of 
those  who  have  won  their  discharge  and,  in  another  phrase  of 
Patrick  Walker’s,  got  “  cleanly  off  the  stage.” 


CHAPTER  VI 


NEW  town:  town  and  country 

IT  is  as  much  a  matter  of  course  to  decry  the  New 
Town  as  to  exalt  the  Old;  and  the  most  celebrated 
authorities  have  picked  out  this  quarter  as  the  very  emblem 
of  what  is  condemnable  in  architecture.  Much  may  be  said, 
much  indeed  has  been  said,  upon  the  text;  but  to  the  un¬ 
sophisticated,  who  call  anything  pleasing  if  it  only  pleases 
them,  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  seems,  in  itself,  not  only 
gay  and  airy,  but  highly  picturesque.  An  old  skipper,  in¬ 
vincibly  ignorant  of  all  theories  of  the  sublime  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  once  propounded  as  his  most  radiant  notion  for  Para¬ 
dise  :  “  The  new  town  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  wind  the  matter 
of  a  point  free.”  He  has  now  gone  to  that  sphere  where 
all  good  tars  are  promised  pleasant  weather  in  the  song,  and 
perhaps  his  thoughts  fly  somewhat  higher.  But  there  are 
bright  and  temperate  days — with  soft  air  coming  from  the 
inland  hills,  military  music  sounding  bravely  from  the  hollow 
of  the  gardens,  the  flags  all  waving  on  the  palaces  of  Princes 
Street — when  I  have  seen  the  town  through  a  sort  of  glory, 
and  shaken  hands  in  sentiment  with  the  old  sailor.  And 
indeed,  for  a  man  who  has  been  much  tumbled  round  Orca¬ 
dian  skerries,  what  scene  could  be  more  agreeable  to  wit¬ 
ness?  On  such  a  day,  the  valley  wears  a  surprising  air  of 
festival.  It  seems  (I  do  not  know  how  else  to  put  my 
meaning)  as  if  it  were  a  trifle  too  good  to  be  true.  It  is 
what  Paris  ought  to  be.  It  has  the  scenic  quality  that  would 
best  set  off  a  life  of  unthinking,  open-air  diversion.  It  was 
meant  by  nature  for  the  realisation  of  the  society  of  comic 
operas.  And  you  can  imagine,  if  the  climate  were  but 
towardly,  how  all  the  world  and  his  wife  would  flock  into 
these  gardens  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  to  hear  cheerful 
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music,  to  sip  pleasant  drinks,  to  see  the  moon  rise  from 
behind  Arthur’s  Seat  and  shine  upon  the  spires  and  monu¬ 
ments  and  the  green  tree-tops  in  the  valley.  Alas!  and  the 
next  morning  the  rain  is  splashing  on  the  window,  and  the 
passengers  flee  along  Princes  Street  before  the  galloping 
squalls. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  original  design  was  faulty 
and  short-sighted,  and  did  not  fully  profit  by  the  capabilities 
of  the  situation.  The  architect  was  essentially  a  town  bird, 
and  he  laid  out  the  modern  city  with  a  view  to  street  scenery, 
and  to  street  scenery  alone.  The  country  did  not  enter  into 
his  plan;  he  had  never  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  hills.  If  he 
had  so  chosen,  every  street  upon  the  northern  slope  might 
have  been  a  noble  terrace  and  commanded  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  view.  But  the  space  has  been  too  closely  built ; 
many  of  the  houses  front  the  wrong  way,  intent,  like  the 
Man  with  the  Muck-Rake,  on  what  is  not  worth  observation, 
and  standing  discourteously  back-foremost  in  the  ranks ;  and, 
in  a  word,  it  is  too  often  only  from  attic-windows,  or  here 
and  there  at  a  crossing,  that  you  can  get  a  look  beyond  the 
city  upon  its  diversified  surroundings.  But  perhaps  it  is  all 
the  more  surprising  to  come  suddenly  on  a  corner  and  see  a 
perspective  of  a  mile  or  more  of  falling  street,  and  beyond 
that  woods  and  villas,  and  a  blue  arm  of  the  sea,  and  the  hills 
upon  the  farther  side. 

Fergusson,  our  Edinburgh  poet,  Burns’s  model,  once  saw 
a  butterfly  at  the  Town  Cross;  and  the  sight  inspired  him 
|  with  a  worthless  little  ode.  This  painted  countryman,  the 
dandy  of  the  rose  garden,  looked  far  abroad  in  such  a 
humming  neighbourhood;  and  you  can  fancy  what  moral 
considerations  a  youthful  poet  would  supply.  But  the  inci¬ 
dent,  in  a  fanciful  sort  of  way,  is  characteristic  of  the  place. 
Into  no  other  city  does  the  sight  of  the  country  enter  so 
far ;  if  you  do  not  meet  a  butterfly,  you  shall  certainly  catch 
a  glimpse  of  far-awTay  trees  upon  your  walk ;  and  the  place 
is  full  of  theatre  tricks  in  the  way  of  scenery.  You  peep 
under  an  arch,  you  descend  stairs  that  look  as  if  they  would 
land  you  in  a  cellar,  you  turn  to  the  back-window  of 
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a  grimy  tenement  in  a  lane : — and  behold !  you  are  face- 
to-face  with  distant  and  bright  prospects.  You  turn  a  cor¬ 
ner,  and  there  is  the  sun  going  down  into  the  Highland  hills. 
You  look  down  an  alley,  and  see  ships  tacking  for  the 
Baltic.  v 

For  the  country  people  to  see  Edinburgh  on  her  hill-tops, 
is  one  thing;  it  is  another  for  the  citizen,  from  the  thick 
of  his  affairs,  to  overlook  the  country.  It  should  be  a 
genial  and  ameliorating  influence  in  life;  it  should  prompt 
good  thoughts  and  remind  him  of  Nature’s  unconcern:  that 
he  can  watch  from  day  to  day,  as  he  trots  officeward,  how 
the  Spring  green  brightens  in  the  wood  or  the  field  grows 
black  under  a  moving  ploughshare.  I  have  been  tempted,  in 
this  connexion,  to  deplore  the  slender  faculties  of  the  human 
race,  with  its  penny-whistle  of  a  voice,  its  dull  ears,  and 
its  narrow  range  of  sight.  If  you  could  see  as  people  are 
to  see  in  heaven,  if  you  had  eyes  such  as  you  can  fancy  for 
a  superior  race,  if  you  could  take  clear  note  of  the  objects 
of  vision,  not  only  a  few  yards,  but  a  few  miles  from  where 
you  stand: — think  how  agreeably  your  sight  would  be  en¬ 
tertained,  how  pleasantly  your  thoughts  would  be  diversi¬ 
fied,  as  you  walked  the  Edinburgh  streets!  For  you  might 
pause,  in  some  business  perplexity,  in  the  midst  of  the  city 
traffic,  and  perhaps  catch  the  eye  of  a  shepherd  as  he  sat 
down  to  breathe  upon  a  heathery  shoulder  of  the  Pentlands ; 
or  perhaps  some  urchin,  clambering  in  a  country  elm,  would 
put  aside  the  leaves  and  show  you  his  flushed  and  rustic 
visage ;  or  a  fisher  racing  seawards,  with  the  tiller  under  his 
elbow,  and  the  sail  sounding  in  the  wind,  would  fling  you  a 
salutation  from  between  Anst’er  and  the  May. 

To  be  old  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  be  picturesque;  nor 
because  the  Old  Town  bears  a  strange  physiognomy,  does 
it  at  all  follow  that  the  New  Town  shall  look  commonplace. 
Indeed,  apart  from  antique  houses,  it  is  curious  how  much 
description  would  apply  commonly  to  either.  The  same 
sudden  accidents  of  ground,  a  similar  dominating  site  above 
the  plain,  and  the  same  superposition  of  one  rank  of  society 
over  another,  are  to  be  observed  in  both.  Thus,  the  broad 
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and  comely  approach  to  Prinees  Street  from  the  east,  lined 
with  hotels  and  public  offices,  makes  a  leap  over  the  gorge 
of  the  Low  Calton ;  if  you  cast  a  glance  over  the  parapet, 
you  look  direct  into  that  sunless  and  disreputable  con¬ 
fluent  of  Leith  Street ;  and  the  same  tall  houses  open 
upon  both  thoroughfares.  This  is  only  the  New  Town 
passing  overhead  above  its  own  cellars ;  walking,  so  to  speak, 
over  its  own  children,  as  is  the  way  of  cities  and  the  human 
race.  But  at  the  Dean  Bridge  you  may  behold  a  spectacle 
of  a  more  novel  order.  The  river  runs  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  valley,  among  rocks  and  between  gardens ;  the  crest  of 
either  bank  is  occupied  by  some  of  the  most  commodious 
streets  and  crescents  in  the  modern  city;  and  a  handsome 
bridge  unites  the  two  summits.  Over  this,  every  afternoon, 
private  carriages  go  spinning  by,  and  ladies  with  card- 
cases  pass  to  and  fro  about  the  duties  of  society.  And  yet 
down  below,  you  may  still  see,  with  its  mills  and  foaming 
weir,  the  little  rural  village  of  Dean.  Modern  improvement 
has  gone  overhead  on  its  high-level  viaduct;  and  the  ex¬ 
tended  city  has  cleanly  overleapt,  and  left  unaltered,  what 
was  once  the  summer  retreat  of  its  comfortable  citizens. 
Every  town  embraces  hamlets  in  its  growth ;  Edinburgh 
herself  has  embraced  a  good  few;  but  it  is  strange  to  see 
one  still  surviving — and  to  see  it  some  hundreds  of  feet 
below  your  path.  Is  it  Torre  del  Greco  that  is  built  above 
buried  Herculaneum?  Herculaneum  was  dead  at  least;  but 
the  sun  still  shines  upon  the  roofs  of  Dean;  the  smoke  still 
rises  thriftily  from  its  chimneys ;  the  dusty  miller  comes  to 
his  door,  looks  at  the  gurgling  water,  hearkens  to  the  turn¬ 
ing  wheel  and  the  birds  about  the  shed,  and  perhaps  whistles 
an  air  of  his  own  to  enrich  the  symphony — for  all  the  world 
as  if  Edinburgh  were  still  the  old  Edinburgh  on  the  Castle 
Hill,  and  Dean  were  still  the  quietest  of  hamlets  buried  a 
mile  or  so  in  the  green  country. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  since  magisterial  David  Hume  lent 
the  authority  of  his  example  to  the  exodus  from  the  Old 
Town,  and  took  up  his  new  abode  in  a  street  which  is  still 
(so  oddly  may  a  jest  become  perpetuated)  known  as  Saint 
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David  Street.  Nor  is  the  town  so  large  but  a  holiday  school¬ 
boy  may  harry  a  bird’s  nest  within  half  a  mile  of  his  own 
door.  There  are  places  that  still  smell  of  the  plough  in 
memory’s  nostrils.  Here,  one  had  heard  a  blackbird  on 
a  hawthorn;  there,  anc'^her  was  taken  on  summer  evenings 
to  eat  strawberries  and  cream;  and  you  have  seen  a  waving 
wheatfield  on  the  site  of  your  present  residence.  The 
memories  of  an  Edinburgh  boy  are  but  partly  memories 
of  the  town.  I  look  back  with  delight  on  many  an  escalade 
of  garden  walls ;  many  a  ramble  among  lilacs  full  of  piping 
birds ;  many  an  exploration  in  obscure  quarters  that  were 
neither  town  nor  country ;  and  I  think  that  both  for  my 
companions  and  myself  there  was  a  special  interest,  a  point 
of  romance,  and  a  sentiment  as  of  foreign  travel,  when  we 
hit  in  our  excursions  on  the  butt-end  of  some  former  hamlet, 
and  found  a  few  rustic  cottages  embedded  among  streets  and 
squares.  The  tunnel  to  the  Scotland  Street  Station,  the 
sight  of  the  train  shooting  out  of  its  dark  maw  with  the 
two  guards  upon  the  brake,  the  thought  of  its  length  and 
the  many  ponderous  edifices  and  open  thoroughfares  above, 
were  certainly  things  of  paramount  impressiveness  to  a 
young  mind.  It  was  a  subterranean  passage,  although  of 
a  larger  bore  than  we  were  accustomed  to  in  Ainsworth’s 
novels ;  and  these  two  words,  “  subterranean  passage,”  were 
in  themselves  an  irresistible  attraction,  and  seemed  to  bring 
us  nearer  in  spirit  to  the  heroes  we  loved  and  the  black 
rascals  we  secretly  aspired  to  imitate.  To  scale  the  Castle 
Rock  from  West  Princes  Street  Gardens,  and  lay  a  triumphal 
hand  against  the  rampart  itself,  was  to  taste  a  high  order 
of  romantic  pleasure.  And  there  are  other  sights  and  ex¬ 
ploits  which  crowd  back  upon  my  mind  under  a  very  strong 
illumination  of  remembered  pleasure.  But  the  effect  of  not 
one  of  them  all  will  compare  with  the  discoverer’s  joy,  and 
the  sense  of  old  Time  and  his  slow  changes  on  the  face  of 
this  earth,  with  which  I  explored  such  corners  as  Canon- 
mills  or  Water  Lane,  or  the  nugget  of  cottages  at  Borough- 
ton  Market.  They  were  more  rural  than  the  open  country, 
and  gave  a  greater  impression  of  antiquity  than  the  oldest 
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land  upon  the  High  Street.  They  too,  like  Fergusson’s  but¬ 
terfly,  had  a  quaint  air  of  having  wandered  far  from  their 
own  place ;  they  looked  abashed  and  homely,  with  their  gables 
and  their  creeping  plants,  their  outside  stairs  and  running 
mill-streams;  there  were  corners  that  smelt  like  the  end  of 
the  country  garden  where  I  spent  my  Aprils ;  and  the  people 
stood  to  gossip  at  their  doors,  as  they  might  have  done  in 
Colinton  or  Cramond. 

In  a  great  measure  we  may,  and  shall,  eradicate  this  haunt¬ 
ing  flavour  of  the  country.  The  last  elm  is  dead  in  Elm 
Row;  and  the  villas  and  the  workmen’s  quarters  spread 
apace  on  all  the  borders  of  the  city.  We  can  cut  down  the 
trees ;  we  can  bury  the  grass  under  dead  paving-stones ;  we 
can  drive  brisk  streets  through  all  our  sleepy  quarters; 
and  we  may  forget  the  stories  and  playgrounds  of  our 
boyhood.  But  we  have  some  possessions  that  not  even  the 
infuriate  zeal  of  builders  can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy. 
Nothing  can  abolish  the  hills,  unless  it  be  a  cataclysm  of 
nature  which  shall  subvert  Edinburgh  Castle  itself  and  lay 
all  her  florid  structures  in  the  dust.  And  as  long  as  we 
have  the  hills  and  the  Firth,  we  have  a  famous  heritage  to 
leave  our  children.  Our  windows,  at  no  expense  to  us,  are 
most  artfully  stained  to  represent  a  landscape.  And  when 
the  Spring  comes  round,  and  the  hawthorns  begin  to  flower, 
and  the  meadows  to  smell  of  young  grass,  even  in  the  thickest 
of  our  streets,  the  country  hilltops  find  out  a  young  man’s 
eyes,  and  set  his  heart' beating  for  travel  and  pure  air. 
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THE  VILEA  QUARTERS 

MR.  RUSKIN’S  denunciation  of  the  New  Town  of 
Edinburgh,  includes,  as  I  have  heard  it  repeated, 
nearly  all  the  stone  and  lime  we  have  to  show.  Many  how¬ 
ever  find  a  grand  air  and  something  settled  and  imposing 
in  the  better  parts ;  and  upon  many,  as  I  have  said,  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  styles  induces  an  agreeable  stimulation  of  the  mind. 
But  upon  the  subject  of  our  recent  villa  architecture,  I  am 
frankly  ready  to  mingle  my  tears  with  Mr.  Ruskin’s,  and  it 
is  a  subject  which  makes  one  envious  of  his  large  declamatory 
and  controversial  eloquence. 

Day  by  day,  one  new  villa,  one  new  object  of  offence,  is 
added  to  another;  all  around  Newington  and  Morningside, 
the  dismallest  structures  keep  springing  up  like  mushrooms ; 
the  pleasant  hills  are  loaded  with  them,  each  impudently 
squatted  in  its  garden,  each  roofed  and  carrying  chimneys 
like  a  house.  And  yet  a  glance  of  an  eye  discovers  their 
true  character.  They  are  not  houses ;  for  they  were  not 
designed  with  a  view  to  human  habitation,  and  the  internal 
arrangements  are,  as  they  tell  me,  fantastically  unsuited  to 
the  needs  of  man.  They  are  not  buildings ;  for  you  can 
scarcely  say  a  thing  is  built  where  every  measurement  is  in 
clamant  disproportion  with  its  neighbour.  They  belong  to 
no  style  of  art,  only  to  a  form  of  business  much  to  be 
regretted. 

Why  should  it  be  cheaper  to  erect  a  structure  where  the 
size  of  the  windows  bears  no  rational  relation  to  the  size 
of  the  front?  Is  there  any  profit  in  a  misplaced  chimney- 
stalk.  Does  a  hard-working,  greedy  builder  gain  more  on  a 
monstrosity  than  on  a  decent  cottage  of  equal  plainness? 
Frankly,  we  should  say,  No.  Bricks  may  be  omitted,  and 
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green  timber  employed,  in  the  construction  of  even  a  very 
elegant  design ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  chimney  should 
be  made  to  vent,  because  it  is  so  situated  as  to  look  comely 
from  without.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  noble  way  of 
being  ugly:  a  high-aspiring  fiasco  like  the  fall  of  Lucifer. 
There  are  daring  and  gaudy  buildings  that  manage  to  be 
offensive,  without  being  contemptible ;  and  we  know  that 
“  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.”  But  to  aim  at 
making  a  commonplace  villa,  and  to  make  it  insufferably  ugly 
in  each  particular ;  to  attempt  the  homeliest  achievement,  and 
to  attain  the  bottom  of  derided  failure ;  not  to  have  any 
theory  but  profit  and  yet,  at  an  equal  expense,  to  outstrip 
all  competitors  in  the  art  of  conceiving  and  rendering  per¬ 
manent  deformity;  and  to  do  all  this  in  what  is,  by  nature, 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  neighbourhoods  in  Britain : — what 
are  we  to  say,  but  that  this  also  is  a  distinction,  hard  to  earn 
although  not  greatly  worshipful? 

Indifferent  buildings  give  pain  to  the  sensitive ;  but  these 
things  offend  the  plainest  taste.  It  is  a  danger  which 
threatens  the  amenity  of  the  town ;  and  as  this  eruption 
keeps  spreading  on  our  borders,  we  have  ever  the  farther 
to  walk  among  unpleasant  sights,  before  we  gain  the  country 
air.  If  the  population  of  Edinburgh  were  a  living,  autono¬ 
mous  body,  it  would  arise  like  one  man  and  make  night 
hideous  with  arson ;  the  builders  and  their  accomplices  would 
be  driven  to  work,  like  the  Jews  of  yore,  with  the  trowel 
in  one  hand  and  the  defensive  cutlass  in  the  other ;  and  as 
soon  as  one  of  these  mansonic  wonders  had  been  consummated, 
right-minded  iconoclasts  should  fall  thereon  and  make  an 
end  of  it  at  once. 

Possibly  these  words  may  meet  the  eye  of  a  builder  or 
two.  It  is  no  use  asking  them  to  employ  an  architect;  for 
that  would  be  to  touch  them  in  a  delicate  quarter,  and  its 
use  would  largely  depend  on  what  architect  they  were  minded 
to  call  in.  But  let  them  get  any  architect  in  the  world  to 
point  out  any  reasonably  well-proportioned  villa,  not  his 
own  design ;  and  let  them  reproduce  that  model  to  satiety. 
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THE  CALTON  niLL 

THE  east  of  new  Edinburgh  is  guarded  by  a  craggy  hill, 
of  no  great  elevation,  which  the  town  embraces.  The 
old  London  road  runs  on  one  side  of  it ;  while  the  New  Ap¬ 
proach,  leaving  it  on  the  other  hand,  completes  the  circuit. 
You  mount  by  stairs  in  a  cutting  of  the  rock  to  find  your¬ 
self  in  a  field  of  monuments.  Dugald  Stewart  has  the 
honours  of  situation  and  architecture ;  Burns  is  memorialised 
lower  down  upon  a  spur;  Lord  Nelson,  as  befits  a  sailor,  gives 
his  name  to  the  topgallant  of  the  Calton  Hill.  This  latter 
erection  has  been  differently  and  yet,  in  both  cases,  aptly 
compared  to  a  telescope  and  a  butter-churn ;  comparisons 
apart,  it  ranks  among  the  vilest  of  men’s  handiworks.  But 
the  chief  feature  is  an  unfinished  range  of  columns,  “  the 
Modern  Ruin  ”  as  it  has  been  called,  an  imposing  object 
from  far  and  near,  and  giving  Edinburgh,  even  from  the 
sea,  that  false  air  of  a  Modern  Athens  which  has  earned  for 
her  so  many  slighting  speeches.  It  was  meant  to  be  a  Na¬ 
tional  Monument ;  and  its  present  state  is  a  very  suitable 
monument  to  certain  national  characteristics.  The  old 
Observatory — a  quaint  brown  building  on  the  edge;  of  the 
steep — and  the  new  Observatory — a  classical  edifice  with  a 
dome — occupy  the  central  portion  of  the  summit.  All  these 
are  scattered  on  a  green  turf,  browsed  over  by  some  sheep. 

The  scene  suggests  reflections  on  fame  and  on  man’s 
injustice  to  the  dead.  You  see  Dugald  Stewart  rather  more 
handsomely  commemorated  than  Burns.  Immediately  below, 
in  the  Canongate  churchyard,  lies  Robert  Fergusson,  Burns’s 
master  in  his  art,  who  died  insane  while  yet  a  stripling;  and 
if  Dugald  Stewart  has  been  somewhat  too  boisterously  ac¬ 
claimed,  the  Edinburgh  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  most 
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unrighteously  forgotten.  The  votaries  of  Burns,  a  crew  too 
common  in  all  ranks  in  Scotland  and  more  remarkable  for 
number  than  discretion,  eagerly  suppress  all  mention  of  the 
lad  who  handed  to  him  the  poetic  impulse  and,  up  to  the  time 
when  he  grew  famous,  continued  to  influence  him  in  his  man¬ 
ner  and  the  choice  of  subjects.  Burns  himself  not  only 
acknowledged  his  debt  in  a  fragment  of  autobiography,  but 
erected  a  tomb  over  the  grave  in  Canongate  churchyard. 
This  was  worthy  of  an  artist,  but  it  was  done  in  vain ,  and 
although  I  think  I  have  read  nearly  all  the  biographies  of 
Burns,  I  cannot  remember  one  in  which  the  modesty  of  nature 
was  not  violated,  or  where  Fergusson  was  not  sacnfied  to 
the  credit  of  his  follower’s  originality.  There  is  a  kind  of 
gaping  admiration  that  would  fain  roll  Shakespeare  and 
Bacon  into  one,  to  have  a  bigger  thing  to  gape  at;  and  a 
class  of  men  who  cannot  edit  one  author  without  disparaging 
all  others.  They  are  indeed  mistaken  if  they  think  to  please 
the  great  originals ;  and  whoever  puts  Fergusson  right  with 
fame,  cannot  do  better  than  dedicate  his  labours  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Burns,  who  will  be  the  best  delighted  of  the  dead. 

Of  all  places  for  a  view,  this  Calton  Hill  is  perhaps  the 
best;  since  you  can  see  the  Castle,  which  you  lose  from  the 
Castle,  and  Arthur’s  Seat,  which  you  cannot  see  from 
Arthur’s  Seat.  It  is  the  place  to  stroll  on  one  of  those  days 
of  sunshine  and  east  wind  which  are  so  common  in  our  more 
than  temperate  summer.  The  breeze  comes  off  the  sea,  with 
a  little  of  the  freshness,  and  that  touch  of  chill,  peculiar 
to  the  quarter,  which  is  delightful  to  certain  very  ruddy 
organisations  and  greatly  the  reverse  to  the  majority,  oi 
mankind.  It  brings  with  it  a  faint,  floating  haze,  a  cunning 
decolouriser,  although  not  thick  enough  to  obscure  outlines 
near  at  hand.  But  the  haze  lies  more  thickly  to  windward 
at  the  far  end  of  Musselburgh  Bay;  and  over  the  Links  ol 
Aberlady  and  Berwick  Law  and  the  hump  of  the  Bass  Rock 
it  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  bank  of  thin  sea  fog. 

Immediately  underneath  upon  the  south,  you  command  the 
yards  of  the  High  School,  and  the  towers  and  courts  of  the 
new  Jail — a  large  place,  castellated  to  the  extent  of  folly, 
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standing  by  itself  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  cliff,  and  often 
joyfully  hailed  by  tourists  as  the  Castle.  In  the  one,  you 
may  perhaps  see  female  prisoners  taking  exercise  like  a 
string  of  nuns;  in  the  other,  schoolboys  running  at  play 
and  their  shadows  keeping  step  with  them.  JFrom  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  a  gigantic  chimney  rises  almost  to  the  level  of 
the  eye,  a  taller  and  a  shapelier  edifice  than  Nelson’s  Monu¬ 
ment.  Look  a  little  farther,  and  there  is  Holy  rood  Palace, 
with  its  Gothic  frontal  and  ruined  abbey,  and  the  red  sentry 
pacing  smartly  to  and  fro  befor  the  door  like  a  mechanical 
figure  in  a  panorama.  By  way  of  an  outpost,  you  can  single 
out  the  little  peak-roofed  lodge,  over  which  Rizzio’s  mur¬ 
derers  made  their  escape  and  where  Queen  Mary  herself, 
according  to  gossip,  bathed  in  white  wine  to  entertain  her 
loveliness.  Behind  and  overhead,  lie  the  Queen’s  Park,  from 
Muschat’s  Cairn  to  Dumbiedykes,  St.  Margaret’s  Loch, 
and  the  long  wall  of  Salisbury  Crags:  and  thence,  by  knoll 
and  rocky  bulwark  and  precipitous  slope,  the  eye  rises  to  the 
top  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  a  hill  for  magnitude,  a  mountain  in 
virtue  of  its  bold  design.  This  upon  your  left.  Upon  the 
right,  the  roofs  and  spires  of  the  Old  Town  climb  one 
above  another  to  where  the  citadel  prints  its  broad  bulk  and 
jagged  crown  of  bastions  on  the  western  sky. — Perhaps  it 
is  now  one  in  the  afternoon ;  and  at  the  same  instant  of  time, 
a  ball  rises  to  the  summit  of  Nelson’s  flagstaff  close  at  •'hand, 
and,  far  away,  a  puff  of  smoke  followed  by  a  report  bursts 
from  the  half -moon  battery  at  the  Castle.  This  is  the  time- 
gun  by  which  people  set  their  watches,  as  far  as  the  sea 
coast  or  in  hill  farms  upon  the  Pentlands. — To  complete  the 
view,  the  eye  enfilades  Princes  Street,  black  with  traffic,  and 
has  a  broad  look  over  the  valley  between  the  Old  Town 
and  the  New:  here,  full  of  railway  trains  and  stepped  over 
by  the  high  North  Bridge  upon  its  many  columns,  and  there, 
green  with  trees  and  gardens. 

On  the  north,  the  Calton  Hill  is  neither  so  abrupt  in  itself 
nor  has  it  so  exceptional  an  outlook;  and  yet  even  here  it 
commands  a  striking  prospect.  A  gully  separates  it  from 
the  New  Town.  This  is  Greenside,  where  witches  were 
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burned  and  tournaments  held  in  former  days.  Down  that 
almost  precipitous  bank  Bothwell  launched  his  horse,  and 
so  first,  as  they  say,  attracted  the  bright  eyes  of  Mary.  It 
is  now  tessellated  with  sheets  and  blankets  out  to  dry,  and 
the  sound  of  people  beating  carpets  is  rarely  absent.  Be¬ 
yond  all  this,  the  suburbs  run  out  to  Leith;  Leith  camps  on 
the  seaside  with  her  forest  of  masts;  Leith  roads  are  full  of 
ships  at  anchor;  the  sun  picks  out  the  white  pharos  upon 
Inchkeith  Island;  the  Firth  extends  on  either  hand  from 
the  Ferry  to  the  May;  the  towns  of  Fifeshire  sit,  each  in 
its  bank  of  blowing  smoke,  along  the  opposite  coast ;  and  the 
hills  enclose  the  view,  except  to  the  farthest  east,  where  the 
haze  of  the  horizon  rests  upon  the  open  sea.  There  lies 
the  road  to  Norway:  a  dear  road  for  Sir  Patrick  Spens  and 
his  Scots  Lords ;  and  yonder  smoke  on  the  hither  side  of 
Largo  Law  is  Aberdour,  from  whence  they  sailed  to  seek  a 
queen  for  Scotland: — 

“  O  lang,  lang,  may  the  ladies  sit, 

Wi’  their  fans  into  their  hand. 

Or  e’er  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spens 
Come  sailing  to  the  land !  ” 

The  sight  of  the  sea,  even  from  a  city,  will  bring  thoughts 
of  storm  and  sea  disaster.  The  sailors’  wives  of  Leith  and 
the  fisherwomen  of  Cockenzie,  not  sitting  languorously  with 
fans,  but  crowding  to  the  tail  of  the  harbour  with  a  shawl 
about  their  ears,  may  still  look  vainly  for  brave  Scotsmen 
who  will  return  no  more,  or  boats  that  have  gone  on  their 
last  fishing.  Since  Sir  Patrick  sailed  from  Aberdour,  what 
a  multitude  have  gone  down  in  the  North  Sea!  Yonder  is 
Auldhame,  where  the  London  smack  went  ashore  and  wreckers 
cut  the  rings  from  ladies’  fingers ;  and  a  few  miles,  round 
Fife  Ness  is  the  fatal  Inchcape,  now  a  star  of  guidance; 
and  the  lee  shore  to  the  west  of  the  Inchcape,  is  that  Forfar¬ 
shire  coast  where  Mucklebacket  sorrowed  for  his  son. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  the  scene  roughly  sketched. 
How  they  are  all  tilted  by  the  inclination  of  the  ground,  how 
each  stands  out  in  delicate  relief  against  the  rest,  what 
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manifold  detail,  and  play  of  sun  and  shadow,  animate  and 
accentuate  the  picture,  is  a  matter  for  a  person  on  the  spot, 
and  turning  swiftly  on  his  heels,  to  grasp  and  bind  together 
in  one  comprehensive  look.  It  is  the  character  of  such  a 
prospect,  to  be  full  of  change  and  of  things  moving.  The 
multiplicity  embarrasses  the  eye;  and  the  mind,  among  so 
much,  suffers  itself  to  grow  absorbed  with  single  points. 
You  remark  a  tree  in  a  hedgerow,  or  follow  a  cart  along 
a  country  road.  You  turn  to  the  city,  and  see  children, 
dwarfed  by  distance  into  pigmies,  at  play  about  suburban 
doorsteps ;  you  have  a  glimpse  upon  a  thoroughfare  where 
people  are  densely  moving ;  you  note  ridge  after  ridge  of 
chimney-stacks  running  downhill  one  behind  another,  and 
church  spires  rising  bravely  from  the  sea  of  roofs.  At 
one  of  the  innumerable  windows,  you  watch  a  figure  moving; 
on  one  of  the  multitude  of  roofs,  you  watch  clambering 
chimney-sweeps.  The  wind  takes  a  run  and  scatters  the 
smoke;  bells  are  heard,  far  and  near,  faint  and  loud,  to 
tell  the  hour ;  or  perhaps  a  bird  gees  dipping  evenly  over 
the  housetops,  like  a  gull  across  the  waves.  And  here  you 
are  in  the  meantime,  on  this  pastoral  hillside,  among  nib¬ 
bling  sheep  and  looked  upon  by  monumental  buildings. 

Return  thither  on  some  clear,  dark,  moonless  night,  with 
a  ring  of  frost  in  the  air,  and  only  a  star  or  two  set  sparsely 
in  the  vault  of  heaven ;  and  you  will  find  a  sight  as  stimulat¬ 
ing  as  the  hoariest  summit  of  the  Alps.  The  solitude  seems 
perfect;  the  patient  astronomer,  flat  on  his  back  under  the 
Observatory  dome  and  spying  heaven’s  secrets,  is  your  only 
neighbour;  and  yet  from  all  around  you  there  come  up  the 
dull  hum  of  the  city,  the  tramp  of  countless  people  march¬ 
ing  out  of  time,  the  rattle  of  carriages  and  the  continuous 
keen  jingle  of  the  tramway  bells.  An  hour  or  so  before, 
the  gas  was  turned  on ;  lamplighters  scoured  the  city ;  in 
every  house,  from  kitchen  to  attic,  the  windows  kindled  and 
gleamed  forth  into  the  dusk.  And  so  now,  although  the 
town  lies  blue  and  darkling  on  her  hills,  innumerable  spots 
of  the  bright  element  shine  far  and  near  along  the  pave¬ 
ments  and  upon  the  high  fa?ades.  Moving  lights  of  the 
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railway  pass  and  repass  below  the  stationary  lights  upon 
the  bridge.  Lights  burn  in  the  Jail.  Lights  burn  high  up 
in  the  tall  lands  and  on  the  Castle  turrets,  they  burn  low 
down  in  Greenside  or  along  the  Park.  They  run  out  one 
beyond  the  other  into  the  dark  country.  _  They  walk  in 
a  procession  down  to  Leith,  and  shine  singly  far  along 
Leith  Pier.  Thus,  the  plan  of  the  city  and  her  suburbs  is 
mapped  out  upon  the  ground  of  blackness,  as  when  a  child 
pricks  a  drawing  full  of  pinholes  and  exposes  it  be  ore  a 
candle;  not  the  darkest  night  of  winter  can  conceal  her 
high  station  and  fanciful  design;  every  evening  m  the 
year  she  proceeds  to  illuminate  herself  in  honour  of  her  own 
beauty;  and  as  if  to  complete  the  scheme— or  rather  as 
if  some  prodigal  Pharaoh  were  beginning  to  extend  to  the 
adjacent  sea  and  country— half-way  over  to  Fife,  there 
is  an  outpost  of  light  upon  Inchkeith,  and  far  to  seaward, 
yet  another  on  the  May. 

And  while  you  are  looking,  across  upon  the  Castle  Hu, 
the  drums  and  bugles  begin  to  recall  the  scattered  garri¬ 
son;  the  air  thrills  with  the  sound;  the  bugles  sing  aloud, 
and  the  last  rising  flourish  mounts  and  melts  into  the  dark¬ 
ness  like  a  star:  a  martial  swansong,  fitly  rounding  in  the 

labours  of  the  day. 
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WINTER  AND  NEW  YEAR 

THE  Scots  dialect  is  singularly  rich  in  terms  of  reproach 
against  the  winter  wind.  Snell,  blae,  nirly,  and  scowth- 
ering,  are  four  of  these  significant  vocables ;  they  are  all 
words  that  carry  a  shiver  with  them;  and  for  my  part,  as 
I  see  them  aligned  before  me  on  the  page,  I  am  persuaded 
that  a  big  wind  comes  tearing  over  the  Firth  from  Burntis¬ 
land  and  the  northern  hills ;  I  think  I  can  hear  it  howl  in 
the  chimney,  and  as  I  set  my  face  northwards,  feel  its  smart¬ 
ing  kisses  on  my  cheek.  Even  in  the  names  of  places  there 
is  often  a  desolate,  inhospitable  sound ;  and  I  remember 
two  from  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  Cauld- 
hame  and  Blaw-weary,  that  would  promise  but  starving 
comfort  to  their  inhabitants.  The  inclemency  of  heaven, 
which  has  thus  endowed  the  language  of  Scotland  with  words, 
has  also  largely  modified  the  spirit  of  its  poetry.  Both 
poverty  and  a  northern  climate  teach  men  the  love  of  the 
hearth  and  the  sentiment  of  the  family;  and  the  latter,  in 
its  own  right,  inclines  a  poet  to  the  praise  of  strong  waters. 
In  Scotland,  all  our  singers  have  a  stave  or  two  for  blazing 
fires  and  stout  potations : — to  get  indoors  out  of  the  wind 
and  to  swallow  something  hot  to  the  stomach,  are  benefits 
so  easily  appreciated  where  they  dwelt ! 

And  this  is  not  only  so  in  country  districts  where  the 
shepherd  must  wade  in  the  snow  all  day  after  his  flock,  but 
in  Edinburgh  itself,  and  nowhere  more  apparently  stated 
than  in  the  works  of  our  Edinburgh  poet,  Fergusson.  He 
was  a  delicate  youth,  I  take  it,  and  willingly  slunk  from  the 
robustious  winter  to  an  inn  fireside.  Love  was  absent  from 
his  life,  or  only  present,  if  you  prefer,  in  such  a  form  that 
sven  the  least  serious  of  Burns’s  amourettes  was  ennobling 
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by  comparison ;  and  so  there  is  nothing  to  temper  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  indoor  revelry  which  pervades  the  poor  boy’s  verses. 
Although  it  is  characteristic  of  his  native  town,  and  the 
manners  of  its  youth  to  the  present  day,  this  spirit  has 
perhaps  done  something  to  restrict  his  popularity.  He  re¬ 
calls  a  supper-party  pleasantly  with  something  akin  to  ten¬ 
derness  ;  and  sounds  the  praises  of  the  act  of  drinking  as 
if  it  were  virtuous,  or  at  least  witty,  in  itself.  The  kindly 
jar,  the  warm  atmosphere  of  tavern  parlours,  and  the  lev- 
elry  of  lawyers’  clerks,  do  not  offer  by  themselves  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  a  rich  existence.  It  was  not  choice,  so  much  as 
an  external  fate,  that  kept  Fergusson  in  this  round  of  sor¬ 
did  pleasures.  A  Scot  of  poetic  temperament,  and  without 
religious  exaltation,  drops  as  if  by  nature  into  the  public- 
house.  The  picture  may  not  be  pleasing;  but  what  else 

is  a  man  to  do  in  this  dog’s  weather? 

To  none  but  those  who  have  themselves  suffered  the  thing 
in  the  body,  can  the  gloom  and  depression  of  our  Edin¬ 
burgh  winters  be  brought  home.  For  some  constitutions 
there  is  something  almost  physically  disgusting  m  the  bleak 
ugliness  of  easterly  weather;  the  wind  wearies,  the  sickly 
sky  depresses  them;  and  they  turn  back  from  their  walk 
to  avoid  the  aspect  of  the  unrefulgent  sun  going  down  among 
perturbed  and  pallid  mists.  The  days  are  so  short  that  a 
man  does  much  of  his  business,  and  certainly  all  his  pleasure, 
by  the  haggard  glare  of  gas  lamps.  The  roads  are  as  heavy 
as  a  fallow.  People  go  by,  so  drenched  and 
that  I  have  often  wondered  how  they  found  the  heart  to 
undress.  And  meantime  the  wind  whistles  through  the  town 
as  if  it  were  an  open  meadow;  and  if  you  lie  awake  all  night, 
you  hear  it  shrieking  and  raving  overhead  with  a  noise  ol 
shipwrecks  and  of  falling  houses.  In  a  word,  life  is  so 
unsightly  that  there  are  times  when  the  heart  turns  sick  in  a 
man’s  inside;  and  the  look  of  a  tavern,  or  the  thought  of  the 
warm,  fire-lit  study,  is  like  the  touch  of  land  to  one  who  has 

been  long  struggling  with  the  seas.  . 

As  the  weather  hardens  towards  frost,  the  world  begins 
to  improve  for  Edinburgh  people.  We  enjoy  superb,  sub 
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arctic  sunsets,  with  the  profile  of  the  city  stamped  in  indigo 
upon  a  sky  of  luminous  green.  The  wind  may  still  be  cold, 
but  there  is  a  briskness  in  the  air  that  stirs  good  blood' 
People  do  not  all  look  equally  sour  and  downcast.  They 
fall  into  two  divisions :  one,  the  knight  .of  the  blue  face 
and  hollow  paunch,  whom  Winter  has  gotten  by  the  vitals ; 
the  other  well  lined  with  New-year’s  fare,  conscious  of  the 
touch  of  cold  on  his  periphery,  but  stepping  through  it  by 
the  glow  of  his  internal  fires.  Such  an  one  I  remember, 
triply  cased  in  grease,  whom  no  extremity  of  temperature 
could  vanquish.  “Well,”  would  be  his  jovial  salutation, 

here  s  a  sneezer!”  And  the  look  of  these  warm  fellows  is 
tonic,  and  upholds  their  drooping  fellow-townsmen.  There 
is  yet  another  class  who  do  not  depend  on  corporal  ad¬ 
vantages,  but  support  the  winter  in  virtue  of  a  brave  and 
merry  heart.  One  shivering  evening,  cold  enough  for  frost 
but  with  too  high  a  wind,  and  a  little  past  sundown,  when 
the  lamps  were  beginning  to  enlarge  their  circles  in  the 
growing  dusk,  a  brace  of  barefoot  lassies  were  seen  coming 
eastward  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind.  If  the  one  was  as  much 
as  nine,  the  other  was  certainly  not  more  than  seven.  They 
were  miserably  clad;  and  the  pavement  was  so  cold,  you 
would  have  thought  no  one  could  lay  a  naked  foot  on  it 
unflinching.  Yet  they  came  along  waltzing,  if  you  please, 
wrnle  the  elder  sang  a  tune  to  give  them  music.  The  person 
who  saw  this,  and  whose  heart  was  full  of  bitterness  at  the 
moment,  pocketed  a  reproof  which  has  been  of  use  to  him 
ever  since,  and  which  he  now  hands  on,  with  his  good  wishes, 
to  the  reader. 

At  length,  Edinburgh,  with  her  satellite  hills  and  all  the 
sloping  country,  are  sheeted  up  in  white.  If  it  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  dark  hours,  nurses  pluck  their  children  out 
of  bed  and  run  with  them  to  some  commanding  window, 
whence  they  may  see  the  change  that  has  been  worked  upon 
earth’s  face.  “  A’  the  hills  are  covered  wi’  snaw,”  they  sing, 

“  a«d  Winter’s  noo  come  fairly !  ”  And  the  children,  mar¬ 
velling  at  the  silence  and  the  white  landscape,  find  a  spell 
appropriate  to  the  season  in  the  words.  The  reverberation 
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of  the  snow  increases  the  pale  daylight,  and  brings  all  ob¬ 
jects  nearer  the  eye.  The  Pentlands  are  smooth  and  glit¬ 
tering,  with  here  and  there  the  black  ribbon  of  a  dry-stone 
dyke,  and  here  and  there,  if  there  be  wind,  a  cloud  of  blow¬ 
ing  snow  upon  a  shoulder.  The  Firth  seems  a  leaden  creek, 
that  a  man  might  almost  jump  across,  between  well-powdered 
Lothian  and  well-powdered  Fife.  And  the  effect  is  not,  as 
in  other  cities,  a  thing  of  half  a  day;  the  streets  are  soon 
trodden  black,  but  the  country  keeps  its  virgin  white;  and 
you  have  only  to  lift  your  eyes  and  look  over  miles  of 
country  snow.  An  indescribable  cheerfulness  breathes  about 
the  city ;  and  the  well-fed  heart  sits  lightly  and  beats  gaily 
in  the  bosom.  It  is  New-year’s  weather. 

New-year’s  Day,  the  great  national  festival,  is  a  time  of 
family  expansions  and  of  deep  carousal.  Sometimes,  by  a 
sore  stroke  of  fate  for  this  Calvinistic  people,  the  year’s 
anniversary  falls  upon  a  Sunday,  when  the  public-houses 
are  inexorably  closed,  when  singing  and  even  whistling  is 
banished  from  our  homes  and  highways,  and  the  oldest  toper 
feels  called  upon  to  go  to  church.  Thus  pulled  about,  as 
if  between  two  loyalties,  the  Scots  have  to  decide  many  nice 
cases  of  conscience,  and  ride  the  marches  narrowly  between 
the  weekly  and  the  annual  observance.  A  party  of  con¬ 
vivial  musicians,  next  door  to  a  friend  of  mine,  hung  sus¬ 
pended  in  this  manner  on  the  brink  of  their  diversions. 
From  ten  o’clock  on  Sunday  night,  my  friend  heard  them 
tuning  their  instruments:  and  as  the  hour  of  liberty  drew 
near,  each  must  have  had  his  music  open,  his  bow  in  readi¬ 
ness  across  the  fiddle,  his  foot  already  raised  to  mark  the 
time,  and  his  nerves  braced  for  execution;  for  hardly  had 
the  twelfth  stroke  sounded  from  the  earliest  steeple,  before 
they  had  launched  forth  into  a  secular  bravura. 

Currant-loaf  is  now  popular  eating  in  all  households.  For 
weeks  before  the  great  morning,  confectioners  display  stacks 
of  Scots  bun — a  dense,  black  substance,  inimical  to  life — 
and  full  moons  of  shortbread  adorned  with  mottoes  of  peel 
or  sugar-plum,  in  honour  of  the  season  and  the  family 
affections.  “Frae  Auld  Reekie,”  “A  guid  New  Year  to 
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ye  a’,”  “  For  the  Auld  Folk  at  Hame,”  are  among  the  most 
favoured  of  these  devices.  Can  you  not  see  the  carrier,  after 
half  a  day’s  journey  on  pinching  hill-roads,  draw  up  be¬ 
fore  a  cottage  in  Teviotdale,  or  perhaps  in  Manor  Glen 
among  the  rowans,  and  the  old  people  receiving  the  parcel^ 
with  moist  eyes  and  a  prayer  for  Jock  or  Jean  in  the  city?) 
For  at  this  season,  on  the  threshold  of  another  year  of  ca¬ 
lamity  and  stubborn  conflict,  men  feel  a  need  to  draw  closer 
the  links  that  unite  them ;  they  reckon  the  number  of  their 
friends,  like  allies  before  a  war ;  and  the  prayers  grow  longer 
in  the  morning  as  the  absent  are  recommended  by  name  into 
God’s  keeping. 

On  the  day  itself,  the  shops  are  all  shut  as  on  a  Sunday; 
only  taverns,  toyshops,  and  other  holiday  magazines,  keep 
open  doors.  Every  one  looks  for  his  handsel.  The  postman 
and  the  lamplighters  have  left,  at  every  house  in  their  dis¬ 
tricts,  a  copy  of  vernacular  verses,  asking  and  thanking 
in  a  breath;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  Scotland  that  these 
verses  may  have  sometimes  a  touch  of  reality  in  detail  or 
sentiment  and  a  measure  of  strength  in  the  handling.  All 
over  the  town,  you  may  see  comforter’d  schoolboys  hasting 
to  squander  their  half-crowns.  There  are  an  infinity  of 
visits  to  be  paid;  all  the  world  is  in  the  street,  except  the 
daintier  classes ;  the  sacramental  greeting  is  heard  upon 
all  sides;  Auld  Lang  Syne  is  much  in  people’s  mouths;  and 
whisky  and  shortbread  are  staple  articles  of  consumption. 
From  an  early  hour  a  stranger  will  be  impressed  by  the 
number  of  drunken  men ;  and  by  afternoon  drunkenness 
has  spread  to  the  women.  With  some  classes  of  society,  it 
is  as  much  a  matter  of  duty  to  drink  hard  on  New-year’s 
Day  as  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday.  Some  have  been  saving 
their  wages  for  perhaps  a  month  to  do  the  season  honour. 
Many  carry  a  whisky-bottle  in  their  pocket,  which  they  will 
press  with  embarrassing  effusion  on  a  perfect  stranger.  It 
is  not  expedient  to  risk  one’s  body  in  a  cab,  or  not,  at  least, 
until  after  a  prolonged  study  of  the  driver.  The  streets, 
which  are  thronged  from  end  to  end,  become  a  place  for 
delicate  pilotage.  Singly  or  arm-in-arm,  some  speechless, 
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others  noisy  and  quarrelsome,  the  votaries  of  the  New  Year 
go  meandering  in  and  out  and  cannoning  one  against  an¬ 
other  ;  and  now  and  again,  one  falls  and  lies  as  he  has  fallen. 
Before  night,  so  many  have  gone  to  bed  or  the  police  office, 
that  the  streets  seem  almost  clearer.  And  as  guisards  and 
first-footers  are  now  not  much  seen  except  in  country  places, 
when  once  the  New  Year  has  been  rung  in  and  proclaimed 
at  the  Tron  railings,  the  festivities  begin  to  find  their  way 
indoors  and  something  like  quiet  returns  upon  the  town. 
But  think,  in  these  piled  lands,  of  all  the  senseless  snorers, 
all  the  broken  heads  and  empty  pockets ! 

Of  old,  Edinburgh  University  was  the  scene  of  heroic 
snowballing;  and  one  riot  obtained  the  epic  honours  of 
military  intervention.  But  the  great  generation,  I  am  afraid, 
is  at  an  end;  and  even  during  my  own  college  days,  the 
spirit  appreciably  declined.  Skating  and  sliding, .  on  the 
other  hand,  are  honoured  more  and  more ;  and  curling,  be¬ 
ing  a  creature  of  the  national  genius,  is  little  likely  to  be 
disregarded.  The  patriotism  that  leads  a  man  to  eat  Scotch 
bun  will  scarce  desert  him  at  the  curling-pond.  Edinburgh, 
with  its  long,  steep  pavements,  is  the  proper  home  of  sliders ; 
many  a  happy  urchin  can  slide  the  whole  way  to  school; 
and  the  profession  of  errand-boy  is  transformed  into  a  holi¬ 
day  amusement.  As  for  skating,  there  is  scarce  any  city 
so  handsomely  provided.  Duddingston  Loch  lies  under  the 
abrupt  southern  side  of  Arthur’s  Seat ;  in  summer  a  shield 
of  blue,  with  swans  sailing  from  the  reeds ;  in  winter,  a  field 
of  ringing  ice.  The  village  church  sits  above  it  on  a  green 
promontory ;  and  the  village  smoke  rises  from  among  goodly 
trees.  At  the  church  gates,  is  the  historical  jougs,  a  place 
of  penance  for  the  neck  of  detected  sinners,  and  the  his¬ 
torical  louping-on  stane,  from  which  Dutch-built  lairds  and 
farmers  climbed  into  the  saddle.  Here  Prince  Charlie  slept 
before  the  battle  of  Prestonpans ;  and  here  Deacon  Brodie, 
or  one  of  his  gang,  stole  a  plough  coulter  before  the  burglary 
in  Chessel’s  Court.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  loch,  the 
ground  rises  to  Craigmillar  Castle,  a  place  friendly  to 
Stuart  Mariolaters.  It  is  worth  a  climb,  even  m  summer, 
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to  look  down  upon  the  loch  from  Arthur’s  Seat;  but  it  is 
tenfold  more  so  on  a  day  of  skating.  The  surface  is  thick 
with  people  moving  easily  and  swiftly  and  leaning  over  at 
a  thousand  graceful  inclinations ;  the  crowd  opens  and 
closes,  and  keeps  moving  through  itself  like  water ;  and 
the  ice  rings  to  half  a  mile  away,  with  the  flying  steel.  As 
night  draws  on,  the  single  figures  melt  into  the  dusk,  until 
only  an  obscure  stir,  and  coming  and  going  of  black  clusters, 
is  visible  upon  the  loch.  A  little  longer,  and  the  first  torch 
is  kindled  and  begins  to  flit  rapidly  across  the  ice  in  a  ring 
of  yellow  reflection,  and  this  is  followed  by  another  and 
another,  until  the  whole  field  is  full  of  skimming  lights. 
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ON  three  sides  of  Edinburgh,  the  country  slopes  down¬ 
ward  from  the  city,  here  to  the  sea,  there  to  the  fat 
farms  of  Haddington,  there  to  the  mineral  fields  of  Linlith¬ 
gow.  On  the  south  alone,  it  keeps  rising  until  it  not  only 
out-tops  the  Castle  but  looks  down  on  Arthur’s  Seat.  The 
character  of  the  neighbourhood  is  pretty  strongly  marked 
by  a  scarcity  of  hedges ;  by  many  stone  walls  of  varying 
height ;  by  a  fair  amount  of  timber,  some  of  it  well  grown, 
but  apt  to  be  of  a  bushy,  northern  profile  and  poor  in  foli¬ 
age  ;  by  here  and  there  a  little  river,  Esk  or  Leith  or  Al¬ 
mond,  busily  journeying  in  the  bottom  of  its  glen ;  and  from 
almost  every  point,  by  a  peep  of  the  sea  or  the  hills.  There 
is  no  lack  of  variety,  and  yet  most  of  the  elements  are 
common  to  all  parts ;  and  the  southern  district  is  alone  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  considerable  summits  and  a  wide  view. 

Prom  Boroughmuirhead,  where  the  Scottish  army  en¬ 
camped  before  Flodden,  the  road  descends  a  long  hill,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  and  just  as  it  is  preparing  to  mount 
up  on  the  other  side,  it  passes  a  toll-bar  and  issues  at  once 
into  the  open  country.  Even  as  I  write  these  words,  they 
are  becoming  antiquated  in  the  progress  of  events,  and  the 
chisels  are  tinkling  on  a  new  row  of  houses.  The  builders 
have  at  length  adventured  beyond  the  toll  which  held  them 
in  respect  so  long,  and  proceed  to  career  in  these  fresh 
pastures  like  a  herd  of  colts  turned  loose.  As  Lord  Beacons- 
field  proposed  to  hang  an  architect  by  way  of  stimulation, 
a  man,  looking  on  these  doomed  meads,  imagines  a  similar 
example  to  deter  the  builders;  for  it  seems  as  if  it  must 
come  to  an  open  fight  at  last  to  preserve  a  corner  of  green 
country  unbedevilled.  And  here,  appropriately  enough, 
there  stood  in  old  days  a  crow-haunted  gibbet,  with  two  bodies 
hanged  in  chains.  I  used  to  be  shown,  when  a  child,  a  flat 
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stone  in  the  roadway  to  which  the  gibbet  had  been  fixed. 
People  of  a  willing  fancy  were  persuaded,  and  sought  to 
persuade  others,  that  this  stone  was  never  dry.  And  no 
wonder,  they  would  add,  for  the  two  men  had  only  stolen 
fourpenee  between  them.  \ 

For  about  two  miles  the  road  climbs  upwards,  a  long  hot 
walk  in  summer  time.  You  reach  the  summit  at  a  place 
where  four  ways  meet,  beside  the  toll  of  Fairmilehead.  The 
spot  is  breezy  and  agreeable  both  in  name  and  aspect.  The 
hills  are  close  by  across  a  valley:  Kirk  Yetton,  with  its 
long,  upright  scars  visible  as  far  as  Fife,  and  Allermuir  the 
tallest  on  this  side:  with  wood  and  tilled  field  running  high 
up  on  their  borders,  and  haunches  all  moulded  into  innumer¬ 
able  glens  and  shelvings  and  variegated  with  heather  and 
fern.  The  air  comes  briskly  and  sweetly  off  the  hills,  pure 
from  the  elevation  and  rustically  scented  by  the  upland 
plants ;  and  even  at  the  toll  you  may  hear  the  curlew  calling 
on  its  mate.  At  certain  seasons,  when  the  gulls  desert  their 
surfy  forelands,  the  birds  of  sea  and  mountain  hunt  and 
scream  together  in  the  same  field  by  Fairmilehead.  The 
winged,  wild  things  intermix  their  wheelings,  the  sea-birds 
skim  the  tree-tops  and  fish  among  the  furrows  of  the  plough. 
These  little  craft  of  air  are  at  home  in  all  the  world,  so  long 
as  they  cruise  in  their  own  element;  and,  like  sailors,  ask 
but  food  and  water  from  the  shores  they  coast. 

Below,  over  a  stream,  the  road  passes  Bow  Bridge,  now 
a  dairy-farm,  but  once  a  distillery  of  whisky.  It  chanced, 
some  time  in  the  past  century,  that  the  distiller  was  on  terms 
of  good-fellowship  with  the  visiting  officer  of  excise.  The 
latter  was  of  an  easy,  friendly  disposition,  and  a  master 
of  convivial  ai  ts.  Now  and  again,  he  had  to  walk  out  of 
Edinburgh  to  measure  the  distiller’s  stock;  and  although 
it  was  agreeable  to  find  his  business  lead  him  in  a  friend’s 
direction,  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  friend  should  be  a 
loser  by  his  visits.  Accordingly,  when  he  got  about  the  level  of 
Fairmilehead,  the  gauger  would  take  his  flute,  without  which 
he  never  travelled,  from  his  pocket,  fit  it  together,  and  set 
manfully  to  playing,  as  if  for  his  own  delectation  and 
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inspired  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  His  favourite  air, 
it  seems,  was  “  Over  the  hills  and  far  away.”  At  the  first 
note,  the  distiller  pricked  his  ears.  A  flute  at  Fairmilehead? 
and  playing  “  Over  the  hills  and  far  away  ”  ?  This  must 
be  his  friendly  enemy,  the  gauger.  Instantly,  horses  were 
harnessed,  and  sundry  barrels  of  whisky  were  got  upon  a 
cart,  driven  at  a  gallop  round  Hill  End,  and  buried  in  the 
mossy  glen  behind  Kirk  Yetton.  In  the  same  breath,  you 
may  be  sure,  a  fat  fowl  was  put  to  the  fire,  and  the  whitest 
napery  prepared  for  the  back  parlour.  A  little  after,  the 
gauger,  having  had  his  fill  of  music  for  the  moment,  came 
strolling  down  with  the  most  innocent  air  imaginable,  and 
found  the  good  people  at  Bow  Bridge  taken  entirely  un¬ 
awares  by  his  arrival,  but  none  the  less  glad  to  see  him.  The 
distiller’s  liquor  and  the  gauger’s  flute  would  combine  to 
speed  the  moments  of  digestion ;  and  when  both  were  some¬ 
what  mellow,  they  would  wind  up  the  evening  with  “  Over 
the  hills  and  far  away,”  to  an  accompaniment  of  knowing 
glances.  And  at  least,  there  is  a  smuggling  story,  with 
original  and  half-idyllic  features. 

A  little  further,  the  road  to  the  right  passes  an  upright 
stone  in  a  field.  The  country  people  call  it  General  Kay’s 
monument.  According  to  them,  an  officer  of  that  name  had 
perished  there  in  battle  at  some  indistinct  period  before  the 
beginning  of  history.  The  date  is  reassuring;  for  I  think 
cautious  writers  are  silent  on  the  General’s  exploits.  But 
the  stone  is  connected  with  one  of  those  remarkable  tenures 
pf  land  which  linger  on  into  the  modern  world  from  Feuda¬ 
lism.  Whenever  the  reigning  sovereign  passes  by,  a  certain 
landed  proprietor  is  held  bound  to  climb  on  to  the  top, 
trumpet  in  hand,  and  sound  a  flourish  according  to  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  his  knowledge  in  that  art.  Happily  for  a  respectable 
family,  crowned  heads  have  no  great  business  in  the  Pent- 
land  Hills.  But  the  story  lends  a  character  of  comicality  to 
the  stone ;  and  the  passer-by  will  sometimes  chuckle  to  himself. 

The  district  is  dear  to  the  superstitious.  Hard  by,  at 
the  back-gate  of  Comiston,  a  belated  carter  beheld  a  lady 
in  white,  “with  the  most  beautiful,  clear  shoes  upon  her 
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feet,”  who  looked  upon  him  in  a  very  ghastly  manner  and 
then  vanished;  and  just  in  front  is  the  Hunters’  Tryst, 
once  a  roadside  inn,  and  not  so  long  ago  haunted  by  the 
devil  in  person.  Satan  led  the  inhabitants  a  pitiful  existence. 
He  shook  the  four  corners  of  the  building*  with  lamentable 
outcries,  beat  at  the  doors  and  windows,  overthrew  crockery 
in  the  dead  hours  of  the  morning,  and  danced  unholy  dances 
on  the  roof.  Every  kind  of  spiritual  disinfectant  was  put 
in  requisition ;  chosen  ministers  were  summoned  out  of 
Edinburgh  and  prayed  by  the  hour ;  pious  neighbours  sat 
up  all  night  making  a  noise  of  psalmody ;  but  Satan  minded 
them  no  more  than  the  wind  about  the  hill-tops ;  and  it  was 
only  after  years  of  persecution,  that  he  left  the  Hunters’ 
Tryst  in  peace  to  occupy  himself  with  the  remainder  of 
mankind.  What  with  General  Kay,  and  the  white  lady,  and 
this  singular  visitation,  the  neighbourhood  offers  great  fa¬ 
cilities  to  the  makers  of  sun-myths ;  and  without  exactly 
casting  in  one’s  lot  with  that  disenchanting  school  of  writers, 
one  cannot  help  hearing  a  good  deal  of  the  winter  wind  in 
the  last  story.  “  That  nicht,”  says  Burns,  in  one  of  his 
happiest  moments, — 

“That  nicht  a  child  might  understand 
The  deil  had  business  on  his  hand.” 

And  if  people  sit  up  all  night  in  lone  places  on  the  hills, 
with  Bibles  and  tremulous  psalms,  they  will  be  apt  to  hear 
some  of  the  most  fiendish  noises  in  the  world;  the  wind  will 
beat  on  doors  and  dance  upon  roofs  for  them,  and  make 
the  hills  howl  around  their  cottage  with  a  clamour  like 
the  judgment-day. 

The  road  goes  down  through  another  valley,  and  then 
finally  begins  to  scale  the  main  slope  of  the  Pentlands.  A 
bouquet  of  old  trees  stands  round  a  white  farmhouse;  and 
from  a  neighbouring  dell,  you  can  see  smoke  rising  and 
leaves  ruffling  in  the  breeze.  Straight  above,  the  hills  climb 
a  thousand  feet  into  the  air.  The  neighbourhood,  about  the 
time  of  lambs,  is  clamorous  with  the  bleating  of  flocks; 
and  you  will  be  awakened,  in  the  grey  of  early  summer  morn- 
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ings,  by  the  barking  of  a  dog  or  the  voice  of  a  shepherd 
shouting  to  the  echoes.  This,  with  the  hamlet  lying  behind 
unseen,  is  Swanston. 

The  place  in  the  dell  is  immediately  connected  with  the 
city.  Long  ago,  this  sheltered  field  was  purchased  by  the 
Edinburgh  magistrates  for  the  sake  of  the  springs  that 
rise  or  gather  there.  After  they  had  built  their  water-house 
and  laid  their  pipes,  it  occurred  to  them  that  the  place  was 
suitable  for  junketing.  Once  entertained,  with  jovial  mag¬ 
istrates  and  public  funds,  the  idea  led  speedily  to  accomplish¬ 
ment  ;  and  Edinburgh  could  soon  boast  of  a  municipal 
Pleasure  House.  The  dell  was  turned  into  a  garden ;  and 
on  the  knoll  that  shelters  it  from  the  plain  and  the  sea  winds, 
they  built  a  cottage  looking  to  the  hills.  They  brought 
crockets  and  gargoyles  from  old  St.  Giles’s,  which  they  were 
then  restoring,  and  disposed  them  on  the  gables  and  over 
the  door  and  about  the  garden ;  and  the  quarry  which  had 
supplied  them  with  building  material,  they  draped  with 
clematis  and  carpeted  with  beds  of  roses.  So  much  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  eye;  for  creature  comfort,  they  made  a 
capacious  cellar  in  the  hillside  and  fitted  it  with  bins  of  the 
hev;n  stone.  In  process  of  time,  the  trees  grew  higher  and 
gave  shade  to  the  cottage,  and  the  evergreens  sprang  up 
and  turned  the  dell  into  a  thicket.  There,  purple  magis¬ 
trates  relaxed  themselves  from  the  pursuit  of  municipal 
ambition;  cocked  hats  paraded  soberly  about  the  garden 
and  in  and  out  among  the  hollies ;  authoritative  canes  drew 
ciphering  upon  the  path ;  and  at  night,  from  high  up  on 
the  hills,  a  shepherd  saw  lighted  windows  through  the  foli¬ 
age  and  heard  the  voice  of  city  dignitaries  raised  in  song. 

The  farm  is  older.  It  was  first  a  grange  of  Whitekirk 
Abbey,  tilled  and  inhabited  by  rosy  friars.  Thence,  after 
the  Reformation,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  true-blue 
Protestant  family.  During  the  Covenanting  troubles,  when 
a  night  conventicle  was  held  upon  the  Pentlands,  the  farm 
doors  stood  hospitably  open  till  the  morning;  the  dresser 
was  laden  with  cheese  and  bannocks,  milk  and  brandy ;  and 
the  worshippers  kept  slipping  down  from  the  hill  between 
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two  exercises,  as  couples  visit  the  supper-room  between  two 
dances  of  a  modern  ball.  In  the  Forty-Five,  some  foraging 
Highlanders  from  Prince  Charlie’s  army  fell  upon  Swanston 
in  the  dawn.  The  great-grandfather  of  the  late  farmer  was 
then  a  little  child;  him  they  awakened"'  by  plucking  the 
blankets  from  his  bed,  and  he  remembered,  when  he  was  an 
old  man,  their  truculent  looks  and  uncouth  speech.  The 
churn  stood  full  of  cream  in  the  dairy,  and  with  this  they 
made  their  brose  in  high  delight.  “  It  was  braw  brose,” 
said  one  of  them.  At  last  they  made  off,  laden  like  camels 
with  their  booty;  and  Swanston  Farm  has  lain  out  of  the 
way  of  history  from  that  time  forward.  I  do  not  know  what 
may  be  yet  in  store  for  it.  On  dark  days,  when  the  mist  runs 
low  upon  the  hill,  the  house  has  a  gloomy  air  as  if  suit¬ 
able  for  private  tragedy.  But  in  hot  July,  you  can  fancy 
nothing  more  perfect  than  the  garden,  laid  out  in  alleys 
and  arbours  and  bright,  old-fashioned  flower-pots,  and  end¬ 
ing  in  a  miniature  ravine,  all  trellis-work  and  moss  and 
tinkling  waterfall,  and  housed  from  the  sun  under  fathoms  of 
broad  foliage. 

The  hamlet  behind  is  one  of  the  least  considerable  of  ham¬ 
lets,  and  consists  of  a  few  cottages  on  a  green  beside  a  burn. 
Some  of  them  (a  strange  thing  in  Scotland)  are  models  of 
internal  neatness ;  the  beds  adorned  with  patchwork,  the 
shelves  arrayed  with  window-pattern  plates,  the  floors  and 
tables  bright  with  scrubbing  or  pipe-clay,  and  the  very 
kettle  polished  like  silver.  It  is  the  sign  of  a  contented 
old  age  in  country  places,  where  there  is  little  matter  for 
gossip  and  no  street  sights.  Housework  becomes  an  art; 
and  at  evening,  when  the  cottage  interior  shines  and  twinkles 
in  the  glow  of  the  fire,  the  housewife  folds  her  hands  and 
contemplates  her  finished  picture ;  the  snow  and  the  wind 
may  do  their  worst,  she  has  made  herself  a  pleasant  corner 
in  the  world.  The  city  might  be  a  thousand  miles  away,  and 
yet  it  was  from  close  by  that  Mr.  Bough  painted  the  distant 
view  of  Edinburgh,  which  has  been  engraved  for  this  col¬ 
lection  ;  and  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  etching,  to  see 
how  near  it  is  at  hand.  But  hills  and  hill  people  are  not 
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easily  sophisticated;  and  if  you  walk  out  here  on  a  summer 
Sunday,  it  is  as  like  as  not  the  shepherd  may  set  his  dogs 
upon  you.  But  keep  an  unmoved  countenance:  they  look 
formidable  at  the  charge,  but  their  hearts  are  in  the  right 
place,  and  they  will  only  bark  and  sprawl  about  you  on  the 
grass,  unmindful  of  their  master’s  excitations. 

Kirk-Yetton  forms  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  range; 
thence,  the  Pentlands  trend  off  to  south  and  west.  From 
the  summit  you  look  over  a  great  expanse  of  champaign 
sloping  to  the  sea,  and  behold  a  large  variety  of  distant 
hills.  There  are  the  hills  of  Fife,  the  hills  of  Peebles,  the 
Lammermoors  and  the  Ochils,  more  or  less  mountainous  in 
outline,  more  or  less  blue  with  distance.  Of  the  Pentlands 
themselves,  you  see  a  field  of  wild  heathery  peaks  with  a 
pond  gleaming  in  the  midst ;  and  to  that  side  the  view  is 
as  desolate  as  if  you  were  looking  into  Galloway  or  Apple- 
cross.  To  turn  to  the  other  is  like  a  piece  of  travel.  Far 
out  in  the  lowlands  Edinburgh  shows  herself,  making  a 
great  smoke  on  clear  days  and  spreading  her  suburbs  about 
her  for  miles;  the  Castle  rises  darkly  in  the  midst,  and 
close  by,  Arthur’s  Seat  makes  a  bold  figure  in  the  land¬ 
scape.  All  around,  cultivated  fields,  and  woods,  and  smok¬ 
ing  villages,  and  white  country  roads,  diversify  the  uneven 
surface  of  the  land.  Trains  crawl  slowly  abroad  upon  the 
railway  lines;  little  ships  are  tacking  in  the  Firth;  the 
shadow  of  a  mountainous  cloud,  as  large  as  a  parish,  travels 
before  the  wind;  the  wind  itself  ruffles  the  wood  and  stand¬ 
ing  corn,  and  sends  pulses  of  varying  colour  across  the 
landscape.  So  you  sit,  like  Jupiter  on  Olympus,  and  look 
down  from  afar  upon  men’s  life.  The  city  is  as  silent  as 
a  city  of  the  dead:  from  all  its  humming  thoroughfares, 
not  a  voice,  not  a  footfall,  reaches  you  upon  the  hill.  The 
sea-surf,  the  cries  of  ploughmen,  the  streams  and  the  mill¬ 
wheels,  the  birds  and  the  wind,  keep  up  an  animated  concert 
through  the  plain;  from  farm  to  farm,  dogs  and  crowing 
cocks  contend  together  in  defiance ;  and  yet  from  this  Olym- 
plan  station,  except  for  the  whispering  rumour  of  a  train, 
the  world  has  fallen  into  a  dead  silence,  and  the  business  of 
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town  and  country  grown  voiceless  in  your  ears.  A  crying 
hill-bird,  the  bleat  of  a  sheep,  a  wind  singing  in  the  dry 
grass,  seem  not  so  much  to  interrupt,  as  to  accompany, 
the  stillness ;  but  to  the  spiritual  ear,  the  whole  scene 
makes  a  music  at  once  human  and  rural,  and  discourses 
pleasant  reflections  on  the  destiny  of  man.  The  spiry  habit¬ 
able  city,  ships,  the  divided  fields,  and  browsing  herds,  and 
the  straight  highways,  tell  visibly  of  man’s  active  and  com¬ 
fortable  ways ;  and  you  may  be  never  so  laggard  and  never 
so  unimpressionable,  but  there  is  something  in  the  view  that 
spirits  up  your  blood  and  puts  you  in  the  vein  for  cheerful 
labour. 

Immediately  below  is  Fairmilehead,  a  spot  of  roof  and  a 
smoking  chimney,  where  two  roads,  no  thicker  than  pack¬ 
thread,  intersect  beside  a  hanging  wood.  If  you  are  fanci¬ 
ful,  you  will  be  reminded  of  the  gauger  in  the  story.  And 
the  thought  of  this  old  exciseman,  who  once  lipped  and 
fingered  on  his  pipe  and  uttered  clear  notes  from  it  in  the 
mountain  air,  and  the  words  of  the  song  he  affected,  carry 
your  mind  “  Over  the  hills  and  far  away  ”  to  distant  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  you  have  a  vision  of  Edinburgh,  not  as  you  see 
her,  in  the  midst  of  a  little  neighbourhood,  but  as  a  boss 
upon  the  round  world  with  all  Europe  and  the  deep  sea  for 
her  surroundings.  For  every  place  is  a  centre  to  the  earth, 
whence  highways  radiate  or  ships  set  sail  for  foreign  ports ; 
the  limit  of  a  parish  is  not  more  imaginary  than  the  frontier 
of  an  empire;  and  as  a  man  sitting  at  home  in  his  cabinet 
and  swiftly  writing  books,  so  a  city  sends  abroad  an  in¬ 
fluence  and  a  portrait  of  herself.  There  is  no  Edinburgh 
emigrant,  far  or  near,  from  China  to  Peru,  but  he  or  she 
carries  some  lively  pictures  of  the  mind,  some  sunset  be¬ 
hind  the  Castle  cliffs,  some  snow  scene,  some  maze  of  city 
lamps,  indelible  in  the  memory  and  delightful  to  study  in 
the  intervals  of  toil.  For  any  such,  if  this  book  fall  in  their 
way,  here  are  a  few  more  home  pictures.  It  would  be  pleas¬ 
ant,  if  they  should  recognise  a  house  where  they  had  dwelt, 
or  a  walk  that  they  had  taken. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE 


In  his  note  to  these  Fables  in  the  “  Edinburgh  ”  edition, 
Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  says  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  paid 
Stevenson  in  New  York  by  a  member  of  the  English  publish¬ 
ing  house  of  Messrs.  Longmans,  Stevenson  promised  him  a 
book  of  fables.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1888  when  he  had 
already  collected  a  number  sufficient  to  make  a  volume.  But 
new  events  and  changes  in  his  life,  such  as  his  voyage  to  the 
South  Seas  and  settlement  in  Samoa,  came  in  and  prevented 
him  fulfilling  his  promise.  The  collection,  however,  though 
it  was  again  worked  on,  was  given  to  Messrs.  Longmans  by 
the  author’s  executors,  after  Stevenson’s  death,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  them  in  their  magazine,  in  the  issues  for  August 
and  September  of  1895.  It  is  from  that  publication  that 
the  present  text  has  been  taken. 
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THE  PERSONS  OF  THE  TALE 


FTER  the  32nd  chapter  of  Treasure  Island,  two  of 


Jr\  the  puppets  strolled  out  to  have  a  pipe  before  business 
should  begin  again,  and  met  in  an  open  place  not  far  from 
the  story. 

“  Good  morning,  Cap’n,”  said  the  first,  with  a  man-o’-war 
salute  and  a  beaming  countenance. 

“Ah,  Silver!”  grunted  the  other.  “You’re  in  a  bad 
way,  Silver.” 

“  Now,  Cap’n  Smollett,”  remonstrated  Silver,  “  dooty  is 
dooty,  as  I  knows,  and  none  better ;  but  we’re  off  dooty  now ; 
and  I  can’t  see  no  call  to  keep  up  the  morality  business.” 

“  You’re  a  damned  rogue,  my  man,”  said  the  Captain. 

“  Come,  come,  Cap’n,  be  just,”  returned  the  other. 
“  There’s  no  call  to  be  angry  with  me  in  earnest.  I’m 
on’y  a  chara’ter  in  a  sea  story.  I  don’t  really  exist.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  really  exist  either,”  says  the  Captain, 
“  which  seems  to  meet  that.” 

“  I  wouldn’t  set  no  limits  to  what  a  virtuous  chara’ter 
might  consider  argument,”  responded  Silver.  “  But  I’m 
the  villain  of  this  tale,  I  am ;  and  speaking  as  one  seafaring 
man  to  another,  what  I  want  to  know  is,  what’s  the  odds?” 

“  Were  you  never  taught  your  catechism?  ”  said  the  Cap¬ 
tain.  “  Don’t  you  know  there’s  such  a  thing  as  an  Author  ?  ” 

“  Such  a  thing  as  a  Author?”  returned  John,  derisively. 
“  And  who  better’n  me?  And  the  p’int  is,  if  the  Author 
made  you,  he  made  Long  John,  and  he  made  Hands,  and 
Pew,  and  George  Merry — not  that  George  is  up  to  much, 
for  he’s  little  more’n  a  name;  and  he  made  Flint,  what  there 
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is  of  him ;  and  he  made  this  here  mutiny ,  you  keep  such  a 
work  about ;  and  he  had  T om  Redruth  shot ;  and  well,  if 

that’s  a  Author,  give  me  Pew!” 

“Don’t  you  believe  in  a  future  state?”  said  Smollett. 
“  Do  you  think  there’s  nothing  but  the  present  story-paper?  ” 
“  I  don’t  rightly  know  for  that,”  said  Silver ;  and  I 
don’t  see  what  it’s  got  to  do  with  it,  anyway.  What  I  know,  is 
this :  if  there  is  sich  a  thing  as  a  Author,  I’m  his  favourite 
chara’ter.  Pie  does  me  fathoms  better’n  he  does  you — 
fathoms,  he  does.  And  he  likes  doing  me.  He  keeps  me 
on  deck  mostly  all  the  time,  crutch  and  all ;  and  he  leaves 
you  measling  in  the  hold,  where  nobody  can  t  see  you,  nor 
wants  to,  and  you  may  lay  to  that!  If  there  is  a  Author, 
by  thunder,  but  he’s  on  my  side,  and  you  may  lay  to  it! 

“  I  see  he’s  giving  you  a  long  rope,”  said  the  Captain. 
“  But  that  can’t  change  a  man’s  convictions.  I  know  the 
Author  respects  me;  I  feel  it  in  my  bones;  when  you  and  I 
had  that  talk  at  the  blockhouse  door,  who  do  you  think  he 
was  for,  my  man?  ” 

“And  don’t  he  respect  me?”  cried  Silver.  “Ah,  you 
should  ’a’  heard  me  putting  down  my  mutiny,  George  Merry 
and  Morgan  and  that  lot,  no  longer  ago’n  last  chapter ; 
you’d  ’a’  heard  something  then!  You’d  ’a’  seen  what  the 
Author  thinks  o’  me !  But  come  now,  do  you  consider  your¬ 
self  a  virtuous  chara’ter  clean  through?  ” 

“  God  forbid!  ”  said  Captain  Smollett  solemnly.  “  I  am  a 
man  that  tries  to  do  his  duty,  and  makes  a  mess  of  it  as 
often  as  not.  I’m  not  a  very  popular  man  at  home,  Silver, 
I’m  afraid,”  and  the  Captain  sighed. 

“  Ah,”  says  Silver.  “  Then  how  about  this  sequel  of 
yours?  Are  you  to  be  Cap’n  Smollett  just  the  same  as  ever, 
and  not  very  popular  at  home,  says  you?  And  if  so,  why 
it’s  Treasure  Island  over  again,  by  thunder ;  and  I’ll  be  Long 
John,  and  Pew’ll  be  Pew;  and  we’ll  have  another  mutiny,  as 
like  as  not.  Or  are  you  to  be  somebody  else?  And  if  so, 
why,  what  the  better  are  you?  and  what  the  worse  am  I?  ” 
“  Why,  look  here,  my  man,”  returned  the  Captain,  “  I 
can’t  understand  how  this  story  comes  about  at  all,  can 
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I?  I  can’t  see  how  you  and  I,  who  don’t  exist,  should  gel 
to  speaking  here,  and  smoke  our  pipes,  for  all  the  world 
like  reality?  Very  well,  then,  who  am  I  to  pipe  up  with 
my  opinions?  I  know  the  Author’s  on  the  side  of  good; 
he  tells  me  so,  it  runs  out  of  his  pen  as  he  writes.  Well, 
that’s  all  I  need  to  know ;  I’ll  take  my  chance  upon  the  rest.” 

“  It’s  a  fact  he  seemed  to  be  against  George  Merry,” 
Silver  admitted  musingly.  “  But  George  is  little  more  n 
a  name  at  the  best  of  it,”  he  added,  brightening.  And 
to  get  into  soundings  for  once.  What  is  this  good?  I 
made  a  mutiny,  and  I  been  a  gentleman  o’  fortune ;  well,  but 
by  all  stories,  you  ain’t  no  such  saint.  I’m  a  man  that  keeps 
company  very  easy ;  even  by  your  own  account,  you  ain’t,  and 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  you’re  a  devil  to  haze.  Which  is 
which?  Which  is  good,  and  which  bad?  Ah,  you  tell  me 
that !  Here  we  are  in  stays,  and  you  may  lay  to  it !  ”  ^ 

“  We’re  none  of  us  perfect,”  replied  the  Captain.  “  That  s 
a  fact  of  religion,  my  man.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  try  to  do 
my  duty;  and  if  you  try  to  do  yours,  I  can’t  compliment 
you  on  your  success.” 

“And  so  you  was  the  judge,  was  you?”  said  Silver,  de- 
risively. 

“  I  would  be  both  judge  and  hangman  for  you,  my  man, 
and  never  turn  a  hair,”  returned  the  Captain.  “  But  I  get 
beyond  that:  it  mayn’t  be  sound  theology,  but  it’s  common 
sense,  that  what  is  good  is  useful  too— or  there  and  there¬ 
about,  for  I  don’t  set  up  to  be  a  thinker.  Now,  where  would 
a  story  <ro  to,  if  there  were  no  virtuous  characters?  ” 

“  If  you  go  to  that,”  replied  Silver,  “  where  would  a  story 

begin,  if  there  wasn’t  no  villains?  ”  . 

“  Well,  that’s  pretty  much  my  thought,  said  Captain 
Smollett.  “  The  author  has  to  get  a  story ;  that’s  what 
he  wants;  and  to  get  a  story,  and  to  have  a  man  like  the 
doctor  (say)  given  a  proper  chance,  he  has  to  put  m  men 
like  you  and  Hands.  But  he’s  on  the  right  side;  and  you 
mind  your  eye!  You’re  not  through  this  story  yet;  there  s 

trouble  coming  for  you.” 

“  What’ll  you  bet?  ”  asked  John. 
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“  Much  I  care  if  there  ain’t,”  returned  the  Captain.  “  I’m 
glad  enough  to  be  Alexander  Smollet,  bad  as  he  is;  and 
I  thank  my  stars  upon  my  knees  that  I’m  not  Silver.  But 
there’s  the  ink-bottle  opening.  To  quarters !  ” 

And  indeed  the  Author  was  just  then  beginning  to  write 
the  words: 

CHAPTER  XXXIII 
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THE  SINKING  SHIP 

SIR,”  said  the  first  lieutenant,  bursting  into  the  Captain’s 
cabin,  “  the  ship  is  going  down.” 

“  Very  well,  Mr.  Spoker,”  said  the  Captain ;  “  but  that 
is  no  reason  for  going  about  half-shaved.  Exercise  your 
mind  a  moment,  Mr.  Spoker,  and  you  will  see  that  to  the 
philosophic  eye  there  is  nothing  new  in  our  position :  the 
ship  (if  she  is  to  go  down  at  all)  may  be  said  to  have  been 
going  down  since  she  was  launched.” 

“  She  is  settling  fast,”  said  the  first  lieutenant,  as  he 
returned  from  shaving. 

“Fast,  Mr.  Spoker?”  asked  the  Captain.  “The  ex¬ 
pression  is  a  strange  one,  for  time  (if  you  will  think  of  it) 
is  only  relative.” 

“  Sir,”  said  the  lieutenant,  “  I  think  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  embark  in  such  a  discussion  when  we  shall  all  be  in 
Davy  Jones’s  Locker  in  ten  minutes.” 

“  By  parity  of  reasoning,”  returned  the  Captain  gently, 
“  it  would  never  be  worth  while  to  begin  any  inquiry  of  im¬ 
portance;  the  odds  are  always  overwhelming  that  we  must 
die  before  we  shall  have  brought  it  to  an  end.  You  have 
not  considered,  Mr.  Spoker,  the  situation  of  man,”  said  the 
Captain,  smiling  and  shaking  his  head.  .  . 

«  I  am  much  more  engaged  in  considering  the  position  ot 

the  ship,”  said  Mr.  Spoker.  .  . 

“  Spoken  like  a  good  officer,”  replied  the  Captain,  laying 

his  hand  on  the  lieutenant’s  shoulder.  .  ... 

On  deck  they  found  the  men  had  broken  into  the  spint- 

room,  and  were  fast  getting  drunk.  .  . 

“My  men,”  said  the  Captain,  “  there  is  no  sense  m  this. 
The  ship  is  going  down,  you  will  tell  me,  in  ten  minutes :  well, 
and  what  then?  To  the  philosophic  eye,  there  is  nothing 
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new  in  our  position.  All  our  lives  long,  we  may  have  been 
about  to  break  a  blood-vessel  or  to  be  struck  by  lightning, 
not  merely  in  ten  minutes,  but  in  ten  seconds ;  and  that  has 
not  prevented  us  from  eating  dinner,  no,  nor  from  putting 
money  in  the  Savings  Bank.  I  assure  you,  with  my  hand  on 
my  heart,  I  fail  to  comprehend  your  attitude.” 

The  men  were  already  too  fa  gone  to  pay  much  heed. 

“  This  is  a  very  painful  sight,  Mr.  Spoker,”  said  the 
Captain. 

“  And  yet  to  the  philosophic  eye,  or  whatever  it  is,”  replied 
the  first  lieutenant,  “  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  getting 
drunk  since  they  came  aboard.” 

“  I  do  not  know  if  you  always  follow  my  thought,  Mr. 
Spoker,”  returned  the  Captain  gently.  “  But  let  us  pro¬ 
ceed.” 

In  the  powder  magazine  they  found  an  old  salt  smoking 
his  pipe. 

“  Good  God,”  cried  the  Captain,  “  what  are  you  about?  ” 

“Well,  sir,”  said  the  old  salt,  apologetically,  “they  told 
me  as  she  were  going  down.” 

“And  suppose  she  were?”  said  the  Captain.  “To  the 
philosophic  eye,  there  would  be  nothing  new  in  our  position. 
Life,  my  old  shipmate,  life,  at  any  moment  and  in  any  view, 
is  as  dangerous  as  a  sinking  ship ;  and  yet  it  is  man’s  hand¬ 
some  fashion  to  carry  umbrellas,  to  wear  indiarubber  over¬ 
shoes,  to  begin  vast  works,  and  to  conduct  himself  in  every 
way  as  if  he  might  hope  to  be  eternal.  And  for  my  own 
poor  part  I  should  despise  the  man  who,  even  on  board  a 
sinking  ship,  should  omit  to  take  a  pill  or  to  wind  up  his 
watch.  That,  my  friend,  would  not  be  the  human  attitude.” 

_  “  I  beg  pardon,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Spoker.  “  But  what  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  difference  between  shaving  in  a  sinking  ship  and 
smoking  in  a  powder  magazine?” 

“  Or  doing  anything  at  all  in  any  conceivable  circum¬ 
stances?”  cried  the  Captain.  “Perfectly  conclusive;  give 
me  a  cigar !  ” 

Two  minutes  afterwards  the  ship  blew  up  with  a  glorious 
detonation. 
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THE  TWO  MATCHES 

ONE  day  there  was  a  traveller  in  the  woods  in  California, 
in  the  dry  season,  when  the  Trades  were  blowing 
strong.  He  had  ridden  a  long  way,  and  he  was  tired  and 
hungry,  and  dismounted  from  his  horse  to  smoke  a  pipe. 
But  when  he  felt  in  his  pocket,  he  found  but  two  matches. 
He  struck  the  first,  and  it  would  not  light. 

“  Here  is  a  pretty  state  of  things,”  said  the  traveller. 
“  Dying  for  a  smoke;  only  one  match  left;  and  that  certain 
to  miss  fire!  Was  there  ever  a  creature  so  unfortunate? 
And  yet,”  thought  the  traveller,  “  suppose  I  light  this  match, 
and  smoke  my  pipe,  and  shake  out  the  dottle  here  in  the 
grass — the  grass  might  catch  on  fire,  for  it  is  dry  like  tinder ; 
and  while  I  snatch  out  the  flames  in  front,  they  might  evade 
and  run  behind  me,  and  seize  upon  yon  bush  of  poison  oak; 
before  I  could  reach  it,  that  would  have  blazed  up;  over  the 
bush  I  see  a  pine  tree  hung  with  moss ;  that  too  would  fly 
in  fire  upon  the  instant  to  its  topmost  bough ;  and  the  flame 
of  that  long  torch — how  would  the  trade  wind  take  and 
brandish  that  through  the  inflammable  forest!  I  hear  this 
dell  roar  in  a  moment  with  the  joint  voice  of  wind  and  fire, 
I  see  myself  gallop  for  my  soul,  and  the  flying  conflagra¬ 
tion  chase  and  outflank  me  through  the  hills;  I  see  this 
pleasant  forest  burn  for  days,  and  the  cattle  roasted,  and 
the  springs  dried  up,  and  the  farmer  ruined,  and  his  children 
cast  upon  the  world.  What  a  world  hangs  upon  this 
moment !  ” 

With  that  he  struck  the  match,  and  it  missed  fire. 

“  Thank  God,”  said  the  traveller,  and  put  his  pipe  in  his 
pocket. 
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rHE  SICK  MAN  AND  THE  FIREMAN 

THERE  was  once  a  sick  man  in  a  burning  house,  to  whom 
there  entered  a  fireman.  “  Do  not  save  me,”  said  the 
sick  man.  “  Save  those  who  are  strong.” 

“  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  why?  ”  inquired  the  fireman,  for 
he  was  a  civil  fellow. 

“  Nothing  could  possibly  be  fairer,”  said  the  sick  man. 
“  The  strong  should  be  preferred  in  all  cases,  because  they 
are  of  more  service  in  the  world.” 

The  fireman  pondered  a  while,  for  he  was  a  man  of  some 
philosophy.  “  Granted,”  said  he  at  last,  as  a  part  of  the 
roof  fell  in ;  “  but  for  the  sake  of  conversation,  what  would 
you  lay  down  as  the  proper  service  of  the  strong?  ” 

“  Nothing  can  possibly  be  easier,”  returned  the  sick  man: 
“  the  proper  service  of  the  strong  is  to  help  the  weak.” 

Again  the  fireman  reflected,  for  there  was  nothing  hasty 
about  this  excellent  creature.  “  I  could  forgive  you  being 
sick,”  he  said  at  last,  as  a  portion  of  the  wall  fell  out,  “  but 
I  cannot  bear  your  being  such  a  fool.”  And  with  that  he 
heaved  up  his  fireman’s  axe,  for  he  was  eminently  just,  and 
clove  the  sick  man  to  the  bed. 
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THE  DEVIL  AND  THE  INNKEEPER 

ONCE  upon  a  time  the  devil  stayed  at  an  inn,  where  no 
one  knew  him,  for  they  were  people  whose  education 
had  been  neglected.  He  was  bent  on  mischief,  and  for  a 
time  kept  everybody  by  the  ears.  But  at  last  the  innkeeper 
set  a  watch  upon  the  devil  and  took  him  in  the  fact. 

The  innkeeper  got  a  rope’s  end. 

“  Now  I  am  going  to  thrash  you,”  said  the  innkeeper. 

“  You  have  no  right  to  be  angry  with  me,”  said  the  devil. 
“  I  am  only  the  devil,  and  it  is  my  nature  to  do  wrong.” 

“  Is  that  so?  ”  asked  the  innkeeper. 

“  Fact,  I  assure  you,”  said  the  devil. 

“You  really  cannot  help  doing  ill?  ”  asked  the  innkeeper. 
“Not  in  the  smallest,”  said  the  devil;  “it  would  be  use¬ 
less  cruelty  to  thrash  a  thing  like  me.” 

“  It  would  indeed,”  said  the  innkeeper. 

And  he  made  a  noose  and  hanged  the  devil. 

“  There,”  said  the  innkeeper. 
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THE  PENITENT 

A  MAN  met  a  lad  weeping.  “  What  do  you  weep  for?  ” 
he  asked. 

“  I  am  weeping  for  my  sins,”  said  the  lad. 

“You  must  have  little  to  do,”  said  the  man. 

The  next  day  they  met  again.  Once  more  the  lad  was 
weeping.  “  Why  do  you  weep  now  ?  ”  asked  the  man. 

“  I  am  weeping  because  I  have  nothing  to  eat,”  said  the 
lad. 

“  I  thought  it  would  come  to  that,”  said  the  man. 
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THE  YELLOW  PAINT 

IN  a  certain  city,  there  lived  a  physician  who  sold  yellow 
paint.  This  was  of  so  singular  a  virtue  that  whoso  was 
bedaubed  with  it  from  head  to  heel  was  set  free  from  the 
dangers  of  life,  and  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  the  fear  of  death 
forever.  So  the  physician  said  in  his  prospectus;  and  so 
said  all  the  citizens  in  the  city ;  and  there  was  nothing  more 
urgent  in  men’s  hearts  than  to  be  properly  painted  them¬ 
selves,  and  nothing  they  took  more  delight  in  than  to  see 
others  painted.  There  was  in  the  same  city  a  young  man 
of  a  very  good  family  but  of  a  somewhat  reckless  life ,  who 
had  reached  the  age  of  manhood  and  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  the  paint :  “  To-morrow  was  soon  enough,”  said  he ; 
and  when  the  morrow  came  he  would  still  put  it  off.  So  he 
might  have  continued  to  do  until  his  death;  only,  he  had 
a  friend  of  about  his  own  age  and  much  of  his  own  manners ; 
and  this  youth,  taking  a  walk  in  the  public  street,  with  not 
one  fleck  of  paint  upon  his  body,  was  suddenly  run  down  by  a 
water-cart  and  cut  off  in  the  heyday  of  his  nakedness.  This 
shook  the  other  to  the  soul;  so  that  I  never  beheld  a  man 
more  earnest  to  be  painted ;  and  on  the  very  same  evening, 
in  the  presence  of  all  his  family,  to  appropriate  music,  and 
himself  weeping  aloud,  he  received  three  complete  coats  and 
a  touch  of  varnish  on  the  top.  The  physician  (who  was 
himself  affected  even  to  tears)  protested  he  had  never  done 
a  job  so  thorough. 

Some  two  months  afterwards,  the  young  man  was  car¬ 
ried  on  a  stretcher  to  the  physician’s  house. 

“What  is  the  meaning  of  this?”  he  cried,  as  soon  as  the 
door  was  opened.  “  I  was  to  be  set  free  from  all  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  life;  and  here  have  I  been  run  down  by  that  sell -same 
water-cart,  and  my  leg  is  broken.” 
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“  Dear  me !  ”  said  the  physician.  “  This  is  very  sad.  But 
I  perceive  I  must  explain  to  you  the  action  of  my  paint.  A 
broken  bone  is  a  mighty  small  affair  at  the  worst  of  it; 
and  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  accident  to  which  my  paint  is 
quite  inapplicable.  Sin,  my  dear  young  "friend,  sin  is  the 
sole  calamity  that  a  wise  man  should  apprehend ;  it  is  against 
sin  that  I  have  fitted  you  out;  and  when  you  come  to  be 
tempted,  you  will  give  me  news  of  my  paint !  ” 

“  O !  ”  said  the  young  man,  “  I  did  not  understand  that, 
and  it  seems  rather  disappointing.  But  I  have  no  doubt  all 
is  for  the  best;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
you  if  you  will  set  my  leg.” 

“  That  is  none  of  my  business,”  said  the  physician ;  “  but 
if  your  bearers  will  carry  you  round  the  corner  to  the  sur¬ 
geon’s,  I  feel  sure  he  will  afford  relief.” 

Some  three  years  later,  the  young  man  came  running  to 
the  physician’s  house  in  a  great  perturbation.  “  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ?  ”  he  cried.  “  Here  was  I  to  be  set 
free  from  the  bondage  of  sin;  and  I  have  just  committed 
forgery,  arson,  and  murder.” 

“  Dear  me,”  said  the  physican.  “  This  is  very  serious. 
Off  with  your  clothes  at  once.”  And  as  soon  as  the  young 
man  had  stripped,  he  examined  him  from  head  to  foot. 
“  No,”  he  cried  with  great  relief,  “  there  is  not  a  flake 
broken.  Cheer  up,  my  young  friend,  your  paint  is  as  good 
as  new.” 

“  Good  God !  ”  cried  the  young  man,  “  and  what  then  can 
be  the  use  of  it  ?  ” 

“  Why,”  said  the  physician,  **  I  perceive  I  must  explain 
to  you  the  nature  of  the  action  of  my  paint.  It  does  not 
exactly  prevent  sin ;  it  extenuates  instead  the  painful  con¬ 
sequences.  It  is  not  so  much  for  this  world  as  for  the  next; 
it  is  not  against  life ;  in  short,  it  is  against  death  that  I  have 
fitted  you  out.  And  when  you  come  to  die,  you  will  give 
me  news  of  my  paint.” 

“  O !  ”  cried  the  young  man,  “  I  had  not  understood  that, 
and  it  seems  a  little  disappointing.  But  there,  no  doubt 
all  is  for  the  best:  and  ;u  t^e  meanwhile,  I  shall  be  obliged 
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if  you  will  help  me  to  undo  the  evil  I  have  brought  on 
innocent  persons.” 

“  That  is  none  of  my  business,”  said  the  physician ;  “  but 
if  you  will  go  round  the  corner  to  the  police  office,  I  feel 
sure  it  will  afford  you  relief  to  give  yourself  up.” 

Six  weeks  later,  the  physician  was  called  to  the  town 
gaol. 

“What  is  the  meaning  of  this?”  cried  the  young  man. 
“  Here  am  I  literally  crusted  with  your  paint ;  and  I  have 
broken  my  leg,  and  committed  all  the  crimes  in  the  calendar, 
and  must  be  hanged  to-morrow ;  and  am  in  the  meanwhile  in 
a  fear  so  extreme  that  I  lack  words  to  picture  it.” 

“  Dear  me,”  said  the  physician.  “  This  is  really  amazing. 
Well,  well ;  perhaps,  if  you  had  not  been  painted,  you  would 
have  been  more  frightened  still.” 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  ELD 

SO  soon  as  the  child  began  to  speak,  the  gyve  was  riveted 
and  the  boys  and  girls  limped  about  their  play  like  con¬ 
victs.  Doubtless  it  was  more  pitiable  to  see  and  more  pain¬ 
ful  to  bear  in  youth;  but  even  the  grown  folk,  besides  being 
very  unhandy  on  their  feet,  were  often  sick  with  ulcers. 

About  the  time  when  Jack  was  ten  years  old,  many 
strangers  began  to  journey  through  that  country.  These 
he  beheld  going  lightly  by  on  the  long  roads,  and  the  thing 
amazed  him.  44  I  wonder  how  it  comes,”  he  asked,  44  that  all 
these  strangers  are  so  quick  afoot,  and  we  must  drag  about 
our  fetter?  ” 

44  My  dear  boy,”  said  his  uncle,  the  catechist,  44  do  not 
complain  about  your  fetter,  for  it  is  the  only  thing  that 
makes  life  worth  living.  None  are  happy,  none  are  good, 
none  are  respectable,  that  are  not  gyved  like  us.  And  I  must 
tell  you,  besides,  it  is  very  dangerous  talk.  If  you  grumble 
of  your  iron,  you  will  have  no  luck ;  if  ever  you  take  it  off, 
you  will  be  instantly  smitten  by  a  thunderbolt.” 

44  Are  there  no  thunderbolts  for  these  strangers  ?  ”  asked 
Jack. 

44  Jupiter  is  longsuffering  to  the  benighted,”  returned  the 
catechist. 

44  Upon  my  word,  I  could  wish  I  had  been  less  fortunate,” 
said  Jack.  44  For  if  I  had  been  born  benighted,  I  might  now 
be  going  free;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  the  iron  is  incon¬ 
venient,  and  the  ulcer  hurts.” 

44  Ah !  ”  cried  his  uncle,  44  do  not  envy  the  heathen !  Theirs 
is  a  sad  lot!  Ah,  poor  souls,  if  they  but  knew  the  joys 
of  being  fettered!  Poor  souls,  my  heart  yearns  for  them. 
But  the  truth  is  they  are  vile,  odious,  insolent,  ill-conditioned, 
stinking  brutes,  not  truly  human — for  what  is  a  man  with- 
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out  a  fetter? — and  you  cannot  be  too  particular  not  to 
touch  or  speak  with  them.” 

After  this  talk,  the  child  would  never  pass  one  of  the 
unfettered  on  the  road  but  what  he  spat  at  him  and  called 
him  names,  which  was  the  practice  of  the  children  in  that 
part. 

It  chanced  one  day,  when  he  was  fifteen,  he  went  into  the 
woods,  and  the  ulcer  pained  him.  It  was  a  fair  day,  with 
a  blue  sky;  all  the  birds  were  singing;  but  Jack  nursed  his 
foot.  Presently,  another  song  began ;  it  sounded  like  the 
singing  of  a  person,  only  far  more  gay;  at  the  same  time, 
there  was  a  beating  on  the  earth.  Jack  put  aside  the  leaves ; 
and  there  was  a  lad  of  his  own  village,  leaping,  and  dancing 
and  singing  to  himself  in  a  green  dell ;  and  on  the  grass  beside 
him  lay  the  dancer’s  iron. 

“O!”  cried  Jack,  “you  have  your  fetter  off!” 

“For  God’s  sake,  don’t  tell  your  uncle!”  cried  the  lad. 

“  If  you  fear  my  uncle,”  returned  Jack,  “  why  do  you  not 
fear  the  thunderbolt?  ” 

“  That  is  only  an  old  wives’  tale,”  said  the  other.  “  It 
is  only  told  to  children.  Scores  of  us  come  here  among  the 
woods  and  dance  for  nights  together,  and  are  none  the 
worse.” 

This  put  Jack  in  a  thousand  new  thoughts.  He  was  a 
grave  lad ;  he  had  no  mind  to  dance  himself ;  he  wore  his 
fetter  manfully  and  tended  his  ulcer  without  complaint.  But 
he  loved  the  less  to  be  deceived  or  to  see  others  cheated.  He 
began  to  lie  in  wait  for  heathen  travellers,  at  covert  parts 
of  the  road,  and  in  the  dusk  of  the  day,  so  that  he  might 
speak  with  them  unseen ;  and  these  were  greatly  taken  with 
their  wayside  questioner,  and  told  him  things  of  weight.  The 
wearing  of  gyves  (they  said)  was  no  command  of  Jupiter’s. 
It  was  the  contrivance  of  a  white-faced  thing,  a  sorcerer, 
that  dwelt  in  that  country  in  the  Wood  of  Eld.  He  was 
one  like  Glaucus  that  could  change  his  shape,  yet  he  could 
be  always  told;  for  when  he  was  crossed,  he  gobbled  like 
a  turkey.  He  had  three  lives ;  but  the  third  smiting  would 
make  an  end  of  him  indeed ;  and  with  that  his  house  of  sor- 
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eery  would  vanish,  the  gyves  fall,  and  the  villagers  take  hands 
and  dance  like  children. 

“  And  in  your  country?  ”  Jack  would  ask. 

But  at  this  the  travellers,  with  one  accord,  would  put  him 
off ;  until  Jack  began  to  suppose  there  was*  no  land  entirely 
happy.  Or,  if  there  were,  it  must  be  one  that  kept  its  folk 
at  home;  which  was  natural  enough. 

But  the  case  of  the  gyves  weighed  upon  him.  The  sight 
of  the  children  limping  stuck  in  his  eyes ;  the  groans  of  such 
as  dressed  their  ulcers  haunted  him.  And  it  came  at  last  in 
his  mind  that  he  was  born  to  free  them. 

There  was  in  that  village  a  sword  of  heavenly  forgery, 
beaten  upon  Vulcan’s  anvil.  It  was  never  used  but  in  the 
temple,  and  then  the  flat  of  it  only ;  and  it  hung  on  a  nail 
by  the  catechist’s  chimney.  Early  one  night,  Jack  rose,  and 
took  the  sword,  and  was  gone  out  of  the  house  and  the 
village  in  the  darkness. 

All  night  he  walked  at  a  venture ;  and  when  day  came,  he 
met  strangers  going  to  the  fields.  Then  he  asked  after  the 
Wood  of  Eld  and  the  house  of  sorcery ;  and  one  said  north, 
and  one  south ;  until  J ack  saw  that  they  deceived  him.  So 
then,  when  he  asked  his  way  of  any  man,  he  showed  the 
bright  sword  naked ;  and  at  that  the  gyve  on  the  man’s  ankle 
rang,  and  answered  in  his  stead;  and  the  word  was  still 
Straight  on.  But  the  man,  when  his  gyve  spoke,  spat  and 
struck  at  Jack  and  threw  stones  at  him  as  he  went  away; 
so  that  his  head  was  broken. 

So  he  came  to  that  wood,  and  entered  in,  and  he  was  aware 
of  a  house  in  a  low  place,  where  funguses  grew,  and  the 
trees  met,  and  the  steaming  of  the  marsh  arose  about  it  like 
a  smoke.  It  was  a  fine  house,  and  a  very  rambling;  some 
parts  of  it  were  ancient  like  the  hills,  and  some  but  of  yes¬ 
terday,  and  none  finished ;  and  all  the  ends  of  it  were  open, 
so  that  you  could  go  in  from  every  side.  Yet  it  was  in  good 
repair,  and  all  the  chimneys  smoked. 

Jack  went  in  through  the  gable;  and  there  was  one  room 
after  another,  all  bare,  but  all  furnished  in  part  so  that  a 
man  could  dwell  there;  and  in  each  there  was  a  fire  burning 
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where  a  man  could  warm  himself,  and  a  table  spread  where  he 
might  eat.  But  Jack  saw  nowhere  any  living  creature;  only 
the  bodies  of  some  stuffed. 

“  This  is  a  hospital  house,”  said  Jack;  “but  the  ground 
must  be  quaggy  underneath,  for  at  every  step  the  building 
quakes.” 

He  had  gone  some  time  in  the  house,  when  he  began  to 
be  hungry.  Then  he  looked  at  the  food,  and  at  first  he 
was  afraid;  but  he  bared  the  sword,  and  by  the  shining  of 
the  sword,  it  seemed  the  food  was  honest.  So  he  took  the 
courage  to  sit  down  and  eat,  and  he  was  refreshed  in  mind 
and  body. 

“  This  is  strange,”  thought  he,  “  that  in  the  house  of 
sorcery,  there  should  be  food  so  wholesome.” 

As  be  was  yet  eating,  there  came  into  that  room  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  uncle,  and  Jack  was  afraid  because  he  had 
taken  the  sword.  But  his  uncle  was  never  more  kind,  and 
sat  down  to  meat  with  him,  and  praised  him  because  he  had 
taken  the  sword.  Never  had  these  two  been  more  pleasantly 
together,  and  Jack  was  full  of  love  to  the  man. 

“  It  was  very  well  done,”  said  his  uncle,  “  to  take  the 
sword  and  come  yourself  into  the  blouse  of  Eld;  a  good 
thought  and  a  brave  deed.  But  now  you  are  satisfied ;  and 
we  may  go  home  to  dinner  arm  in  arm.” 

“  O,  dear,  no !  ”  said  Jack.  “  I  am  not  satisfied  yet.” 

“  How !  ”  cried  his  uncle.  “  Are  you  not  warmed  by  the 
fire?  Does  not  this  food  sustain  you?  ” 

“I  see  the  food  to  be  wholesome,”  said  Jack,  “and  still 
it  is  no  proof  that  a  man  should  wear  a  gyve  on  his  right 
leg.” 

Now  at  this  the  appearance  of  his  uncle  gobbled  like  a 

turkey. 

“Jupiter!”  cried  Jack,  “is  this  the  sorcerer?” 

His  hand  held  back  and  his  heart  failed  him  for  the  love 
he  bore  his  uncle;  but  he  heaved  up  the  sword  and  smote 
the  appearance  on  the  head ;  and  it  cried  out  aloud  with 
the  voice  of  his  uncle ;  and  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  a  little 
bloodless  white  thing  fled  from  the  room. 
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The  cry  rang  in  J ack’s  ears,  and  his  knees  smote  together, 
and  conscience  cried  upon  him ;  and  yet  he  was  strengthened, 
and  there  woke  in  his  bones  the  lust  of  that  enchanter’s  blood. 
“  If  the  gyves  are  to  fall,”  said  he,  “  I  must  go  through 
with  this,  and  when  I  get  home,  I  shall  find  my  uncle  dancing.” 

So  he  went  on  after  the  bloodless  thing.  In  the  way,  he 
met  the  appearance  of  his  father ;  and  his  father  was  in¬ 
censed,  and  railed  upon  him,  and  called  to  him  upon  his  duty, 
and  bade  him  be  home,  while  there  was  yet  time.  “  For  you 
can  still,”  said  he,  “  be  home  by  sunset ;  and  then  all  will  be 
forgiven.” 

“  God  knows,”  said  J ack,  “  I  fear  your  anger ;  but  yet 
your  anger  does  not  prove  that  a  man  should  wear  a  gyve 
on  his  right  leg.” 

And  at  that  the  appearance  of  his  father  gobbled  like 
a  turkey. 

“  Ah,  heaven,”  cried  J  ack,  “  the  sorcerer  again !  ” 

The  blood  ran  backward  in  his  body  and  his  joints  rebelled 
against  him  for  the  love  he  bore  his  father;  but  he  heaved 
up  the  sword,  and  plunged  it  in  the  heart  of  the  appearance; 
and  the  appearance  cried  out  aloud  with  the  voice  of  his 
father ;  and  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  the  little  bloodless  white 
thing  fled  from  the  room. 

The  cry  rang  in  Jack’s  ears,  and  his  soul  was  darkened; 
but  now  rage  came  to  him.  “  I  have  done  what  I  dare  not 
think  upon,”  said  he.  “  I  will  go  to  an  end  with  it,  or  perish. 
And  when  I  get  home,  I  pray  God  this  may  be  a  dream  and  I 
may  find  my  father  dancing.” 

»  So  he  went  on  after  the  bloodless  thing  that  had  escaped; 
and  in  the  way  he  met  the  appearance  of  his  mother,  and 
she  wept.  “What  have  you  done?”  she  cried.  “What  is 
this  that  you  have  done?  O,  come  home  (where  you  may  be 
by  bedtime)  ere  you  do  more  ill  to  me  and  mine;  for  it  is 
enough  to  smite  my  brother  and  your  father.” 

“  Dear  mother,  it  is  not  these  that  I  have  smitten,”  said 
Jack ;  “  it  was  but  the  enchanter  in  their  shape.  And  even 
if  I  had,  it  would  not  prove  that  a  man  should  wear  a  gyve 
on  his  right  leg.” 
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And  at  this  the  appearance  gobbled  like  a  turkey. 

He  never  knew  how  he  did  that;  but  he  swung  the  sword 
on  the  one  side,  and  clove  the  appearance  through  the  midst ; 
and  it  cried  out  aloud  with  the  voice  of  his  mother;  and  fell 
to  the  ground;  and  with  the  fall  of  it,  the  house  was  gone 
from  over  Jack’s  head,  and  he  stood  alone  in  the  woods,  and 
the  gyve  was  loosened  from  his  leg. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “  the  enchanter  is  now  dead  and  the 
fetter  gone.”  But  the  cries  rang  in  his  soul,  and  the  day 
was  like  night  to  him.  “  This  has  been  a  sore  business,” 
said  he.  “  Let  me  get  forth  out  of  the  wood,  and  see  the 
good  that  I  have  done  to  others. 

He  thought  to  leave  the  fetter  where  it  lay,  but  when  he 
turned  to  go,  his  mind  was  otherwise.  So  he  stooped  and 
put  the  gyve  in  his  bosom ;  and  the  rough  iron  galled  him 
as  he  went,  and  his  bosom  bled. 

Now  when  he  was  forth  of  the  wood  upon  the  highway, 
he  met  folk  returning  from  the  field;  and  those  he  met  had 
no  fetter  on  the  right  leg,  but  behold!  they  had  one  upon 
the  left.  Jack  asked  them  what  it  signified;  and  they  said, 
“that  was  the  new  wear,  for  the  old  was  found  to  be  a 
superstition.”  Then  he  looked  at  them  nearly ;  and  there 
was  a  new  ulcer  on  the  left  ankle,  and  the  old  one  on  the 
right  was  not  yet  healed. 

“  Now  may  God  forgive  me !  ”  cried  Jack,  “  I  would  I  were 
well  home.” 

And  when  he  was  home,  there  lay  his  uncle  smitten  on 
the  head,  and  his  father  pierced  through  the  heart,  and  his 
mother  cloven  through  the  midst.  And  he  sat  in  the  lone 
house  and  wept  beside  the  bodies. 

MOEAL 

Old  is  the  tree  and  the  fruit  good. 

Very  old  and  thick  the  wood. 

Woodman,  is  your  courage  stout? 

Beware!  the  root  is  wrapped  about 
Your  mother’s  heart,  your  father’s  bones} 

And  like  the  mandrake  comes  with  groans. 
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THE  FOUR  REFORMERS 

FOUR  reformers  met  under  a  bramble  bush.  They  were 
all  agreed  the  world  must  be  changed.  “  We  must 
abolish  property,”  said  one. 

“  We  must  abolish  marriage,”  said  the  second. 

“  We  must  abolish  God,”  said  the  third. 

“  I  wish  we  could  abolish  work,”  said  the  fourth. 

“  Do  not  let  us  get  beyond  practical  politics,”  said  the 
first.  “  The  first  thing  is  to  reduce  men  to  a  common  level.” 

“  The  first  thing,”  said  the  second,  “  is  to  give  freedom 
to  the  sexes.” 

“  The  first  thing,”  said  the  third,  “  is  to  find  out  how 
to  do  it.” 

“  The  first  step,”  said  the  first,  “  is  to  abolish  the  Bible.” 
“  The  first  thing,”  said  the  second,  “  is  to  abolish  the 
laws.” 

“  The  first  thing,”  said  the  third,  “  is  to  abolish  man¬ 
kind.” 
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THE  MAN  AND  HIS  EBXEND 

A  MAN  quarrelled  with  his  friend. 

“  I  have  been  much  deceived  in  you,”  said  the  man. 

And  the  friend  made  a  face  at  him  and  went  away. 

A  little  after,  they  both  died,  and  came  together  before 
the  great  white  Justice  of  the  Peace.  It  began  to  look  black 
for  the  friend,  but  the  man  for  a  while  had  a  clear  character 
and  was  getting  in  good  spirits. 

“  I  find  here  some  record  of  a  quarrel,”  said  the  justice, 
looking  in  his  notes.  “  Which  of  you  was  in  the  wrong?  ” 

“  He  was,”  said  the  man.  “  He  spoke  ill  of  me  behind 
my  back.” 

“  Did  he  so?  ”  said  the  justice.  “  And  pray  how  did  he 
speak  about  your  neighbours  ?  ” 

“  O,  he  had  always  a  nasty  tongue,”  said  the  man. 

“And  you  chose  him  for  your  friend?”  cried  the  jus¬ 
tice.  “  My  good  fellow,  we  have  no  use  here  for  fools.” 

So  the  man  was  cast  in  the  pit,  and  the  friend  laughed 
out  aloud  in  the  dark  and  remained  to  be  tried  on  other 
charges. 
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THE  READER 

I  NEVER  read  such  an  impious  book,”  said  the  reader, 
throwing  it  on  the  floor. 

“You  need  not  hurt  me,”  said  the  book;  “you  will  only 
get  less  for  me  second  hand,  and  I  did  not  write  myself.” 

“  That  is  true,”  said  the  reader.  “  My  quarrel  is  with 
your  author.” 

“  Ah,  well,”  said  the  book,  “  you  need  not  buy  his  rant.” 

“  That  is  true,”  said  the  reader.  “  But  I  thought  him 
such  a  cheerful  writer.” 

“  I  find  him  so,”  said  the  book. 

“  You  must  be  differently  made  from  me,”  said  the  reader. 
“  Let  me  tell  you  a  fable,”  said  the  book.  “  There  were 
two  men  wrecked  upon  a  desert  island;  one  of  them  made 

Relieve  he  was  at  home,  the  other  admitted - ” 

“  Oh,  I  know  your  kind  of  fable,”  said  the  reader.  “  They 
^oth  died.” 

“  And  so  they  did,”  said  the  book.  “No  doubt  of  that. 
And  everybody  else.” 

“  That  is  true,”  said  the  reader.  “  Push  it  a  little  further 
for  this  once.  And  when  they  were  all  dead?  ” 

“  They  were  in  God’s  hands  the  same  as  before,”  said  the 
book. 

“  Not  much  to  boast  of,  by  your  account,”  cried  the 
reader. 

“  Who  is  impious  now?  ”  said  the  book. 

And  the  reader  put  him  on  the  fire. 

The  coward  crouches  from  the  rod. 

And  loathes  the  iron  face  of  God. 
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THE  CITIZEN  AND  THE  TRAVELLER 


LOOK  round  you,”  said  the  citizen.  “  This  is  the  largest 
A  market  in  the  world.” 

“  Oh,  surely  not,”  said  the  traveller. 

“  Well,  perhaps  not  the  largest,”  said  the  citizen,  “  but 
much  the  best.” 


“  You  are  certainly  wrong  there,”  said  the  traveller.  “  I 
can  tell  you  .  . 

They  buried  the  stranger  at  the  dusk. 
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THE  DISTINGUISHED  STRANGER 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  came  to  this  earth  a  visitor  from 
a  neighbouring  planet.  And  he  was  met  at  the  place 
of  his  descent  by  a  great  philosopher,  who  was  to  show  him 
everything. 

First  of  all  they  came  through  a  wood,  and  the  stranger 
looked  upon  the  trees.  44  Whom  have  we  here?  ”  said  he. 

44  These  are  only  vegetables,”  said  the  philosopher.  “  They 
are  alive,  but  not  at  all  interesting.” 

44  I  don’t  know  about  that,”  said  the  stranger.  44  They 
seem  to  have  very  good  manners.  Do  they  never  speak?  ” 

44  They  lack  the  gift,”  said  the  philosopher. 

44  Y et  I  think  I  hear  them  sing,”  said  the  other. 

44  That  is  only  the  wind  among  the  leaves,”  said  the  phil¬ 
osopher.  44 1  will  explain  to  you  the  theory  of  winds :  it  is 
very  interesting.” 

44  Well,”  said  the  stranger,  44 1  wish  I  knew  what  they  are 
thinking.” 

44  They  cannot  think,”  said  the  philosopher. 

44 1  don’t  know  about  that,”  returned  the  stranger :  and 
then  laying  his  hand  upon  a  trunk :  44 1  like  these  people,” 
said  he. 

44  They  are  not  people  at  all,”  said  the  philosopher. 
44  Come  along.” 

Next  they  came  through  a  meadow  where  there  were  cows, 
44  These  are  very  dirty  people,”  said  the  stranger. 

44  They  are  not  people  at  all,”  said  the  philosopher ;  and 
he  explained  what  a  cow  is  in  scientific  words  which  I  have 
forgotten. 

44  That  is  all  one  to  me,”  said  the  stranger.  44  But  why 
do  they  never  look  up?  ” 

44  Because  they  are  graminivorous,”  said  the  philosopher ; 
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and  to  live  upon  grass,  which  is  not  highly  nutritious,  re¬ 
quires  so  close  an  attention  to  business  that  they  have  no 
time  to  think,  or  speak,  or  look  at  the  scenery,  or  keep 
themselves  clean.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  stranger,  “  that  is  one  way  to  live,  no 
doubt.  But  I  prefer  the  people  with  the  green  heads.” 

Next  they  came  into  a  city,  and  the  streets  were  full  of 
men  and  women. 

“  These  are  very  odd  people,”  said  the  stranger. 

“  They .  are  the  people  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world,”  said  the  philosopher. 

“  Are  they  indeed?  ”  said  the  stranger.  “  They  scarcely 
look  so.” 
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THE  CARTHORSES  AND  THE  SADDEEHORSE 

TWO  carthorses,  a  gelding  and  a  mare,  were  brought  to 
Samoa,  and  put  in  the  same  field  with  a  saddlehorse  to 
run  free  on  the  island.  They  were  rather  afraid  to  go  near 
him,  for  they  saw  he  was  a  saddlehorse,  and  supposed  he 
would  not  speak  to  them.  Now  the  saddlehorse  had  never 
seen  creatures  so  big.  “  These  must  be  great  chiefs, 
thought  he,  and  he  approached  them  civilly.  “  Lady  and 
gentleman,”  said  he,  “  I  understand  you  are  from  the  col¬ 
onies.  I  offer  you  my  affectionate  compliments,  and  make 
you  heartily  welcome  to  the  islands.” 

The  colonials  looked  at  him  askance,  and  consulted  with 
each  other. 

“  Who  can  he  be?  ”  said  the  gelding. 

“  He  seems  suspiciously  civil,”  said  the  mare. 

“  I  do  not  think  he  can  be  much  account,”  said  the  gelding. 
“  Depend  upon  it  he  is  only  a  Kanaka,”  said  the  mare. 
Then  they  turned  to  him. 

“  Go  to  the  devil !  ”  said  the  gelding. 

“  I  wonder  at  your  impudence,  speaking  to  persons  of 
our  quality!  ”  cried  the  mare. 

The  saddlehorse  went  away  by  himself.  “  I  was  right,’ 
said  he,  “  they  are  great  chiefs.” 
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THE  TADPOLE  AND  THE  PROG 

BE  ashamed  of  yourself,”  said  the  frog.  “  When  I  was 
a  tadpole,  I  had  no  tail.” 

“Just  what  I  thought!”  said  the  tadpole.  “You  never 
«ere  a  tadpole.” 
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SOMETHING  IN  II 

THE  natives  told  him  many  tales.  In  particular,  they 
warned  him  of  the  house  of  yellow  reeds  tied  with 
black  sinnet,  how  anyone  who  touched  it  became  instantly 
the  prey  of  Akaanga,  and  was  handed  on  to  him  by  Miru 
the  ruddy,  and  hocussed  with  the  kava  of  the  dead,  and 
baked  in  the  ovens  and  eaten  by  the  eaters  of  the  dead. 

“  There  is  nothing  in  it,”  said  the  missionary. 

There  was  a  bay  upon  that  island,  a  very  fair  bay  to  look 
upon ;  but,  by  the  native  saying,  it  was  death  to  bathe  there. 
“  There  is  nothing  in  that,”  said  the  missionary ;  and  he 
came  to  the  bay  and  went  swimming.  Presently  an  eddy 
took  him  and  bore  him  towards  the  reef.  “  Oho !  ”  thought 
the  missionary,  “  it  seems  there  is  something  in  it  after  all.” 
And  he  swam  the  harder,  but  the  eddy  carried  him  away. 
44  I  do  not  care  about  this  eddy,”  said  the  missionary;  and 
even  as  he  said  it,  he  was  aware  of  a  house  raised  on  piles 
above  the  sea;  it  was  built  of  yellow  reeds,  one  reed  joined 
with  another,  and  the  whole  bound  with  black  sinnet ;  a  ladder 
led  to  the  door,  and  all  about  the  house  hung  calabashes.  He 
had  never  seen  such  a  house,  nor  yet  such  calabashes ;  and 
the  eddy  set  for  the  ladder.  “  This  is  singular,”  said  the 
missionary,  “  but  there  can  be  nothing  in  it.”  And  he 
laid  hold  of  the  ladder  and  went  up.  It  was  a  fine  house ; 
but  there  was  no  man  there ;  and  when  the  missionary  looked 
back  he  saw  no  island,  only  the  heaving  of  the  sea.  “  It  is 
strange  about  the  island,”  said  the  missionary,  “  but  who’s 
afraid?  my  stories  are  the  true  ones.”  And  he  laid  hold  of 
a  calabash,  for  he  was  one  that  loved  curiosities.  Now  he 
had  no  sooner  laid  hand  upon  the  calabash  than  that  which 
he  handled,  and  that  which  he  saw  and  stood  on,  burst  like 
a  bubble  and  was  gone ;  and  night  closed  upon  him,  and  the 
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waters,  and  the  meshes  of  the  net;  and  he  wallowed  there 
like  a  fish. 

“  A  body  would  think  there  was  something  in  this,”  said 
the  missionary.  “  But  if  these  tales  are  true,  I  wonder  what 
about  my  tales !  ” 

Now  the  flaming  of  Akaanga’s  torch  drew  near  in  the 
night ;  and  the  misshapen  hands  groped  in  the  meshes  of  the 
net ;  and  they  took  the  missionary  between  the  finger  and 
the  thumb,  and  bore  him  dripping  in  the  night  and  silence 
to  the  place  of  the  ovens  of  Miru.  And  there  was  Miru, 
ruddy  in  the  glow  of  the  ovens;  and  there  sat  her  four 
daughters  and  made  the  kava  of  the  dead;  and  there  sat 
the  comers  out  of  the  islands  of  the  living  dripping  and 
lamenting. 

This  was  a  dread  place  to  reach  for  any  of  the  sons  of 
men.  But  of  all  who  ever  came  there,  the  missionary  was 
the  most  concerned ;  and  to  make  things  worse  the  person 
next  him  was  a  convert  of  his  own. 

“  Aha,”  said  the  convert,  “  so  you  are  here  like  your 
neighbours  ?  And  how  about  all  your  stories  ?  ” 

“  It  seems,”  said  the  missionary  with  bursting  tears,  “  that 
there  was  nothing  in  them.” 

By  this  the  kava  of  the  dead  was  ready  and  the  daughters 
of  Miru  began  to  intone  in  the  old  manner  of  singing. 
“  Gone  are  the  green  islands  and  the  bright  sea,  the  sun 
and  the  moon  and  the  forty  million  stars,  and  life  and 
love  and  hope.  Henceforth  is  no  more,  only  to  sit  in  the  night 
and  silence,  and  see  your  friends  devoured;  for  life  is  a 
deceit  and  the  bandage  is  taken  from  your  eyes.” 

Now  when  the  singing  was  done,  one  of  the  daughters 
came  with  the  bowl.  Desire  of  that  kava  rose  in  the  mis¬ 
sionary’s  bosom;  he  lusted  for  it  like  a  swimmer  for  the 
land,  or  a  bridegroom  for  his  bride ;  and  he  reached  out 
his  hand,  and  took  the  bowl,  and  would  have  drunk.  And 
then  he  remembered,  and  put  it  back. 

“  Drink !  ”  sang  the  daughters  of  Miru.  (t  There  is  no 
kava  like  the  kava  of  the  dead,  and  to  drink  of  it  once  is 
the  reward  of  living.” 
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<s  I  thank  you.  It  smells  excellent,”  said  the  missionaryi 
“  But  I  am  a  blue-ribbon  man  myself ;  and  though  I  am 
aware  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  even  in  our  own  con¬ 
fession,  I  have  always  held  kava  to  be  excluded.” 

“  What !  ”  cried  the  convert.  “  Are  you  going  to  respect 
a  taboo  at  a  time  like  this?  And  you  were  always  so  opposed 
to  taboos  when  you  were  alive!” 

“  To  other  people’s,”  said  the  missionary.  “  Never  to 
my  own.” 

“  But  yours  have  all  proved  wrong,”  said  the  con¬ 
vert. 

“  It  looks  like  it,”  said  the  missionary,  <£  and  I  can’t 
help  that.  No  reason  why  I  should  break  my  word.” 

“  1  never  heard  the  like  of  this !  ”  cried  the  daughter 
of  Miru.  “  Pray,  what  do  you  expect  to  gain?  ” 

“  This  is  not  the  point,”  said  the  missionary.  “  I  took 
this  pledge  for  others,  I  am  not  going  to  break  it  for 
myself.” 

The  daughter  of  Miru  was  puzzled;  she  came  and  told 
her  mother,  and  Miru  was  vexed;  and  they  went  and  told 
Akaanga. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  about  this,”  said  Akaanga ; 
and  he  came  and  reasoned  with  the  missionary. 

“  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  right  and  wrong,”  said  the 
missionary ;  “  and  your  ovens  cannot  alter  that.” 

“  Give  the  kava  to  the  rest,”  said  Akaanga  to  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Miru.  “  I  must  get  rid  of  this  sea-lawyer  instantly, 
or  worse  will  come  of  it.” 

The  next  moment  the  missionary  came  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea,  and  there  before  him  were  the  palm  trees  of  the 
island.  He  swam  to  the  shore  gladly,  and  landed.  Much 
matter  of  thought  was  in  that  missionary’s  mind. 

“  I  seem  to  have  been  misinformed  upon  some  points,” 
said  he.  “  Perhaps  there  is  not  much  in  it  as  I  supposed ; 
but  there  is  something  in  it  after  all.  Let  me  be  glad  of 
that.” 

And  he  rang  the  bell  for  service. 
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MORAL 

The  sticks  break,  the  stones  crumble, 
The  eternal  altars  tilt  and  tumble. 
Sanctions  and  tales  dislimn  like  mist 
About  the  amazed  evangelist. 

He  stands  unshook  from  age  to  youth 
Upon  one  pin-point  of  the  truth. 


XVII 


FAITH,  HALF-FAITH,  AND  NO  FAITH  AT  Al/L 

IN  the  ancient  days  there  went  three  men  upon  pilgrim¬ 
age;  one  was  a  priest,  and  one  was  a  virtuous  person, 
and  the  third  was  an  old  rover  with  his  axe. 

As  they  went,  the  priest  spoke  about  the  grounds  of 
faith. 

« We  find  the  proofs  of  our  religion  in  the  works  of 
nature,”  said  he,  and  beat  his  breast. 

“  That  is  true,”  said  the  virtuous  person. 

“  The  peacock  has  a  scrannel  voice,”  said  the  priest,  “  as 
has  been  laid  down  always  in  our  books.  How  cheering !  ” 
he  cried,  in  a  voice  like  one  that  wept.  (i  How  comforting !  ” 
“  I  require  no  such  proofs,”  said  the  virtuous  person. 

“  Then  you  have  no  reasonable  faith,”  said  the  priest. 

“  Great  is  the  right,  and  shall  prevail !  ”  cried  the  virtuous 
person.  “  There  is  loyalty  in  my  soul ;  be  sure,  there  is 
loyalty  in  the  mind  of  Odin.” 

“  These  are  but  playings  upon  words,”  returned  the 
priest.  “  A  sackful  of  such  trash  is  nothing  to  the  peacock.” 

Just  then  they  passed  a  country  farm  where  there  was 
a  peacock  seated  on  a  rail,  and  the  bird  opened  its  mouth 
and  sang  with  the  voice  of  a  nightingale. 

“  Where  are  you  now  ?  ”  asked  the  virtuous  person.  “  And 
yet  this  shakes  not  me !  Great  is  the  truth  and  shall  prevail !  ” 
“  The  devil  fly  away  with  that  peacock !  ”  said  the  priest ; 
and  he  was  downcast  for  a  mile  or  two. 

But  presently  they  came  to  a  shrine,  where  a  Fakeer  per¬ 
formed  miracles. 

“  Ah !  ”  said  the  priest,  “  here  are  the  true  grounds  of 
faith.  The  peacock  was  but  an  adminicle.  This  is  the  base 
of  our  religion.”  And  he  beat  upon  his  breast  and  groaned 
like  one  with  colic. 
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“Now  to  me,”  said  the  virtuous  person,  “  all  this  is  as 
little  to  the  purpose  as  the  peacock.  I  believe  because  I 
see  the  right  is  great  and  must  prevail;  and  this  Fakeer 
might  carry  on  with  his  conjuring  tricks  till  doomsday,  and 
it  would  not  play  bluff  upon  a  man  like  me.” 

Now  at  this  the  Fakeer  was  so  much  incensed  that  his 
hand  trembled;  and  lo !  in  the  midst  of  a  miracle  the  cards 
fell  from  up  his  sleeve. 

“  Where  are  you  now?  ”  asked  the  virtuous  person.  “  And 
yet  it  shakes  not  me !  ” 

“  The  devil  fly  away  with  the  Fakeer !  ”  cried  the  priest. 
“  I  really  do  not  see  the  good  of  going  on  with  this  pil¬ 
grimage.” 

“  Cheer  up !  ”  cried  the  virtuous  person.  “  Great  is  the 
right  and  shall  prevail !  ” 

“If  you  are  quite  sure  it  will  prevail?”  says  the  priest. 

“  I  pledge  my  word  for  that,”  said  the  virtuous  person. 

So  the  other  began  to  go  on  again  with  a  better  heart. 

At  last  one  came  running,  and  told  them  all  was  lost: 
that  the  powers  of  darkness  had  besieged  the  Heavenly  Man¬ 
sions,  that  Odin  was  to  die,  and  evil  triumph. 

“  I  have  been  grossly  deceived,”  cried  the  virtuous  person. 

“  All  is  lost  now,”  said  the  priest. 

“  I  wonder  if  it  is  too  late  to  make  it  up  with  the  devil?  ” 
said  the  virtuous  person. 

“  O,  I  hope  not,”  said  the  priest.  “  And  at  any  rate 
we  can  but  try.  But  what  are  you  doing  with  your  axe?  ” 
gays  he  to  the  rover. 

“  I  am  off  to  die  with  Odin,”  said  the  rover. 
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THE  TOUCHSTONE 

THE  King  was  a  man  that  stood  well  before  the  world, 
his  smile  was  sweet  as  clover,  but  his  soul  withinsides 
was  as  little  as  a  pea.  He  had  two  sons ;  and  the  younger 
son  was  a  boy  after  his  heart,  but  the  elder  was  one  whom 
he  feared.  It  befell  one  morning  that  the  drum  sounded  in 
the  dun  before  it  was  yet  day ;  and  the  King  rode  with  his 
two  sons,  and  a  brave  array  behind  them.  They  rode  two 
hours,  and  came  to  the  foot  of  a  brown  mountain  that  was 
very  steep. 

“  Where  do  we  ride?  ”  said  the  elder  son. 

“  Across  this  brown  mountain,”  said  the  King,  and  smiled 
to  himself. 

“  My  father  knows  what  he  is  doing,”  said  the  younger 
son. 

And  they  rode  two  hours  more,  and  came  to  the  sides  of 
a  black  river  that  was  wondrous  deep. 

“  And  where  do  we  ride  ?  ”  asked  the  elder  son. 

“  Over  this  black  river,”  said  the  King,  and  smiled  to 
himself. 

“  My  father  knows  what  he  is  doing,”  said  the  younger 
son. 

And  they  rode  all  that  day,  and  about  the  time  of  the 
sunsetting  came  to  the  side  of  a  lake,  where  was  a  great  dun. 

44  It  is  here  we  ride,”  said  the  King ;  “to  a  King’s  house, 
and  a  priest’s,  and  a  house  where  you  will  learn  much.” 

At  the  gates  of  the  dun,  the  King  who  was  a  priest  met 
them,  and  he  was  a  grave  man,  and  beside  him  stood  his 
daughter,  and  she  was  as  fair  as  the  morn,  and  one  that 
smiled  and  looked  down. 

“  These  are  my  two  sons,”  said  the  first  King. 
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<e  And  here  is  my  daughter,”  said  the  King  who  was  a 
priest. 

“  She  is  a  wonderful  fine  maid,”  said  the  first  King,  44  and 
I  like  her  manner  of  smiling.” 

44  They  are  wonderful  well-grown  lads,”  said  the  second, 
44  and  I  like  their  gravity.” 

And  then  the  two  Kings  looked  at  each  other,  and  said, 
44  The  thing  may  come  about.” 

And  in  the  meanwhile  the  two  lads  looked  upon  the  maid, 
and  the  one  grew  pale  and  the  other  red ;  and  the  maid 
looked  upon  the  ground  smiling. 

“  Here  is  the  maid  that  I  shall  marry,”  said  the  elder. 
44  For  I  think  she  smiled  upon  me.” 

But  the  younger  plucked  his  father  by  the  sleeve. 
44  Father,”  said  he,  44  a  word  in  your  ear.  If  I  find  favour 
in  your  sight,  might  not  I  wed  this  maid,  for  I  think  she 
smiles  upon  me?  ” 

“  A  word  in  yours,”  said  the  King  his  father.  44  Waiting 
is  good  hunting,  and  when  the  teeth  are  shut  the  tongue 
is  at  home.” 

Now  they  were  come  into  the  dun,  and  feasted;  and  this 
was  a  great  house,  so  that  the  lads  were  astonished ;  and 
the  King  that  was  a  priest  sat  at  the  end  of  the  board 
and  was  silent,  so  that  the  lads  were  filled  with  reverence ;  and 
the  maid  served  them  smiling  with  downcast  eyes,  so  that 
their  hearts  were  enlarged. 

Before  it  was  day,  the  elder  son  arose,  and  he  found  the 
maid  at  her  weaving,  for  she  was  a  diligent  girl.  44  Maid,” 
quoth  he,  44 1  would  fain  marry  you.” 

“You  must  speak  with  my  father,”  said  she,  and  she 
looked  upon  the  ground  smiling,  and  became  like  the  rose. 

44  Her  heart  is  with  me,”  said  the  elder  son,  and  he  went 
down  to  the  lake  and  sang. 

A  little  after  came  the  younger  son.  “  Maid,”  quoth 
he,  44  if  our  fathers  were  agreed,  I  would  like  well  to  marry 
you.” 

44  You  can  speak  to  my  father,”  said  she,  and  looked  upon 
the  ground  and  smiled  and  grew  like  the  rose. 
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“  She  is  a  dutiful  daughter,”  said  the  younger  son,  “  she 
will  make  an  obedient  wife.”  And  then  he  thought,  “  What 
shall  I  do?”  and  he  remembered  the  King  her  father  was 
a  priest ;  so  he  went  into  the  temple  and  sacrificed  a  weasel 
and  a  hare. 

Presently  the  news  got  about ;  and  the  two  lads  and  the 
first  King  were  called  into  the  presence  of  the  King  who  was 
a  priest,  where  he  sat  upon  the  high  seat. 

“  Little  I  reck  of  gear,”  said  the  King  who  was  a  priest, 
“  and  little  of  power.  For  we  live  here  among  the  shadows 
of  things,  and  the  heart  is  sick  of  seeing  them.  And  we 
stay  here  in  the  wind  like  raiment  drying,  and  the  heart  is 
weary  of  the  wind.  But  one  thing  I  love,  and  that 
is  truth;  and  for  one  thing  will  I  give  my  daughter,  and 
that  is  the  trial  stone.  For  in  the  light  of  that  stone  the 
seeming  goes,  and  the  being  shows,  and  all  things  besides 
are  worthless.  Therefore,  lads,  if  ye  would  wed  my  daughter, 
out  foot,  and  bring  me  the  stone  of  touch,  for  that  is  the 
price  of  her.” 

“  A  word  in  your  ear,”  said  the  younger  son  to  his  father. 
“  I  think  we  do  very  well  without  this  stone.” 

“  A  word  in  yours,”  said  his  father.  “  I  am  of  your  way 
of  thinking;  but  when  the  teeth  are  shut  the  tongue  is 
at  home.”  And  he  smiled  to  the  King  that  was  a  priest. 

But  the  elder  son  got  to  his  feet,  and  called  the  King 
that  was  a  priest  by  the  name  of  father.  “  For  whether  I 
marry  the  maid  or  no,  I  will  call  you  by  that  word  for 
the  love  of  your  wisdom;  and  even  now  I  will  ride  forth 
and  search  the  world  for  the  stone  of  touch.”  So  he  said 
farewell  and  rode  into  the  world. 

“  I  think  I  will  go,  too,”  said  the  younger  son,  “  If  I 
can  have  your  leave.  For  my  heart  goes  out  to  the  maid.” 

“  You  will  ride  home  with  me,”  said  his  father. 

So  they  rode  home,  and  when  they  came  to  the  dun,  the 
King  had  his  son  into  his  treasury.  “  Here,”  said  he,  “  is 
the  touchstone  which  shows  truth;  for  there  is  no  truth 
but  plain  truth ;  and  if  you  will  look  in  this,  you  will  see 
yourself  as  you  are.” 
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And  the  younger  son  looked  in  it,  and  saw  his  face  as  it 
were  the  face  of  a  beardless  youth,  and  he  was  well  enough 
pleased ;  for  the  thing  was  a  piece  of  a  mirror. 

“  Here  is  no  such  great  thing  to  make  a  work  about,” 
said  he ;  “  but  if  it  will  get  me  the  maid,  I  shall  never  com¬ 
plain.  But  what  a  fool  is  my  brother  to  ride  into  the  world, 
and  the  thing  all  the  while  at  home.” 

So  they  rode  back  to  the  other  dun,  and  showed  the  mir¬ 
ror  to  the  King  that  was  a  priest ;  and  when  he  had  looked 
in  it,  and  seen  himself  like  a  King,  and  his  house  like  a 
King’s  house,  and  all  things  like  themselves,  he  cried  out 
and  blessed  God.  “  For  now  I  know,”  said  he,  “  there  is 
no  truth  but  the  plain  truth;  and  I  am  a  King  indeed,  al¬ 
though  my  heart  misgave  me.”  And  he  pulled  down  his 
temple,  and  built  a  new  one;  and  then  the  younger  son  was 
married  to  the  maid. 

In  the  meantime  the  elder  son  rode  into  the  world  to  find 
the  touchstone  of  the  trial  of  truth;  and  whenever  he  came 
to  a  place  of  habitation,  he  would  ask  the  men  if  they  had 
heard  of  it.  And  in  every  place  the  men  answered:  “Not 
only  have  we  heard  of  it,  but  we,  alone  of  all  men,  possess 
the  thing  itself,  and  it  hangs  in  the  side  of  our  chimney 
to  this  day.”  Then  would  the  elder  son  be  glad,  and  beg 
for  a  sight  of  it.  And  sometimes  it  would  be  a  piece  of 
mirror,  that  showed  the  seeming  of  things,  and  then  he 
would  say,  “  This  can  never  be,  for  there  should  be  more 
than  seeming.”  And  sometimes  it  would  be  a  lump  of  coal, 
which  showed  nothing ;  and  then  he  would  say,  “  This  can 
never  be,  for  at  least  there  is  the  seeming.”  And  sometimes 
it  would  be  a  touchstone  indeed,  beautiful  in  hue,  adorned 
with  polishing,  the  light  inhabiting  its  sides ;  and  when  he 
found  this,  he  would  beg  the  thing,  and  the  persons  of  that 
place  would  give  it  him,  for  all  men  were  very  generous 
of  that  gift;  so  that  at  the  last  he  had  his  wallet  full  of 
them,  and  they  chinked  together  when  he  rode;  and  when 
he  halted  by  the  side  of  the  way  he  would  take  them  out 
and  try  them,  till  his  head  turned  like  the  sails  upon  a 
windmill. 
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44  A  murrain  upon  this  business !  ”  said  the  elder  son,  44  for 
I  perceive  no  end  to  it.  Here  I  have  the  red,  and  here 
the  blue  and  the  green ;  and  to  me  they  seem  all  excellent, 
and  yet  shame  each  other.  A  murrain  on  the  trade !  If  it 
were  not  for  the  King  that  is  a  priest  and  ^hom  I  have  called 
my  father,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fair  maid  of  the  dun 
that  makes  my  mouth  to  sing  and  my  heart  enlarge,  I  would 
even  tumble  them  all  into  the  salt  sea,  and  go  home  and 
be  a  King  like  other  folk.” 

But  he  was  like  the  hunter  that  has  seen  a  stag  upon  a 
mountain,  so  that  the  night  may  fall,  and  the  fire  be  kindled 
and  the  lights  shine  in  his  house,  but  desire  of  that  stag  is 
single  in  his  bosom. 

Now  after  many  years  the  elder  son  come  upon  the  sides 
of  the  salt  sea ;  and  it  was  night,  and  a  savage  place,  and 
the  clamour  of  the  sea  was  loud.  There  he  was  aware  of  a 
house,  and  a  man  that  sat  there  by  the  light  of  a  candle, 
for  he  had  no  fire.  Now  the  elder  son  came  in  to  him,  and 
the  man  gave  him  water  to  drink,  for  he  had  no  bread ;  and 
wagged  his  head  when  he  was  spoken  to,  for  he  had  no 
words. 

“  Have  you  the  touchstone  of  truth?  ”  asked  the  elder 
son ;  and  when  the  man  had  wagged  his  head,  44 1  might 
have  known  that,”  cried  the  elder  son,  44 1  have  here  a  wallet 
full  of  them!”  And  with  that  he  laughed,  although  his 
heart  was  weary. 

And  with  that  the  man  laughed  too,  and  with  the  fuff 
of  his  laughter  the  candle  went  out. 

44  Sleep,”  said  the  man,  44  for  now  I  think  you  have  come 
far  enough;  and  your  quest  is  ended,  and  my  candle  is 
out.” 

Now  when  the  morning  came,  the  man  gave  him  a  clear 
pebble  in  his  hand,  and  it  had  no  beauty  and  no  colour,  and 
the  elder  son  looked  upon  it  scornfully  and  shook  his  head, 
and  he  went  away,  for  it  seemed  a  small  affair  to  him. 

All  that  day  he  rode,  and  his  mind  was  quiet,  and  the 
desire  of  the  chase  allayed.  44  How  if  this  poor  pebble  be 
the  touchstone,  after  all?”  said  he;  and  he  got  down  from 
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his  horse,  and  emptied  forth  his  wallet  by  the  side  of  the 
way.  Now,  in  the  light  of  each  other,  all  the  touchstones 
lost  their  hue  and  fire  and  withered  like  stars  at  morning; 
but  in  the  light  of  the  pebble  their  beauty  remained,  only 
the  pebble  was  the  most  bright.  And  the  elder  son  smote 
upon  his  brow.  “  How  if  this  be  the  truth?  ”  he  cried, 
“  that  all  are  a  little  true  ?  ”  And  he  took  the  pebble,  and 
turned  its  light  upon  the  heavens,  and  they  deepened  above 
him  like  the  pit ;  and  he  turned  it  on  the  hills,  and  the  hills 
were  cold  and  rugged,  but  life  ran  in  their  sides  so  that 
his  own  life  bounded;  and  he  turned  it  on  the  dust,  and 
he  beheld  the  dust  with  joy  and  terror;  and  he  turned  it  on 
himself,  and  kneeled  down  and  prayed. 

“  Now  thanks  be  to  God,”  said  the  elder  son,  “  I  have 
found  the  touchstone;  and  now  I  may  turn  my  reins,  and 
ride  home  to  the  King  and  to  the  maid  of  the  dun  that  makes 
my  mouth  to  sing  and  my  heart  enlarge.” 

Now  when  he  came  to  the  dun,  he  saw  children  playing 
by  the  gate  where  the  King  had  met  him  in  the  old  days ; 
and  this  stayed  his  pleasure,  for  he  thought  in  his  heart, 
“  It  is  here  my  children  should  be  playing.”  And  when  he 
came  into  the  hall,  there  was  his  brother  on  the  high  seat 
and  the  maid  beside  him ;  and  at  that  his  anger  rose,  for 
he  thought  in  his  heart,  “  It  is  I  that  should  be  sitting  there, 
and  the  maid  beside  me.” 

“  Whe  are  you?”  said  his  brother.  “And  what  make 
you  in  the  dun  ?  ” 

“  I  am  your  elder  brother,”  he  replied.  “  And  I  am  come 
to  marry  the  maid,  for  I  have  brought  the  touchstone  of 
truth.” 

Then  the  younger  brother  laughed  aloud.  “  Why,”  said 
he,  “I  found  the  touchstone  years  ago,  and  married  the 
maid,  and  there  are  our  children  playing  at  the  gate.” 

Now  at  this  the  elder  brother  grew  as  gray  as  the  dawn. 
“  I  pray  you  have  dealt  justly,”  said  he,  “  for  I  perceive 
my  life  is  lost.” 

“Justly?”  quoth  the  younger  brother.  “It  becomes 
you  ill,  that  are  a  restless  man  and  a  runagate,  to  doubt 
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my  justice  or  the  King  my  father’s  that  are  sedentary  folk 
and  known  in  the  land.” 

“  Nay,”  said  the  elder  brother,  “  you  have  all  else,  have 
patience  also;  and  suffer  me  to  say  the  world  is  full  of  touch¬ 
stones,  and  it  appears  not  easily  which  is  tfue.” 

“  I  have  no  shame  of  mine,”  said  the  younger  brother. 
“  There  it  is,  and  look  in  it.” 

So  the  elder  brother  looked  in  the  mirror,  and  he  was 
sore  amazed ;  for  he  was  an  old  man,  and  his  hair  was 
white  upon  his  head;  and  he  sat  down  in  the  hall  and  wept 
aloud. 

“  Now,”  said  the  younger  brother,  “  see  what  a  fool’s 
part  you  have  played,  that  ran  over  all  the  world  to  seek 
what  was  lying  in  our  father’s  treasury,  and  came  back  an 
old  carle  for  the  dogs  to  bark  at,  and  without  chick  or 
child.  And  I  that  was  dutiful  and  wise  sit  here  crowned 
with  virtues  and  pleasures,  and  happy  in  the  light  of  my 
hearth.” 

“  Methinks  you  have  a  cruel  tongue,”  said  the  elder 
brother;  and  he  pulled  out  the  clear  pebble  and  turned  its 
light  on  his  brother;  and  behold  the  man  was  lying,  his 
soul  was  shrunk  into  the  smallness  of  a  pea,  and  his  heart 
was  a  bag  of  little  fears  like  scorpions,  and  love  was  dead 
in  his  bosom.  And  at  that  the  elder  brother  cried  out  aloud, 
and  turned  the  light  of  the  pebble  on  the  maid,  and  lo!  she 
was  but  a  mask  of  a  woman,  and  withinsides  she  was  quite 
dead,  and  she  smiled  as  a  clock  ticks  and  knew  not  wherefore. 

“  Oh,  well,”  said  the  elder  brother,  “  I  perceive  there  is 
both  good  and  bad.  So  fare  ye  all  as  well  as  ye  may  in  the 
dun;  but  I  will  go  forth  into  the  world  with  my  pebble  in 
my  pocket.” 
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THE  POOR  THING 

THERE  was  a  man  in  the  islands  who  fished  for  his  bare 
bellyful,  and  took  his  life  in  his  hands  to  go  forth 
upon  the  sea  between  four  planks.  But  though  he  had  much 
ado,  he  was  merry  of  heart;  and  the  gulls  heard  him  laugh 
when  the  spray  wet  him.  And  though  he  had  little  lore, 
he  was  sound  of  spirit ;  and  when  the  fish  came  to  his  hook 
in  the  midwaters,  he  blessed  God  without  weighing.  He  was 
bitter  poor  in  goods  and  bitter  ugly  of  countenance,  and 
he  had  no  wife. 

It  fell  in  the  time  of  the  fishing,  that  the  man  awoke  in 
his  house  about  the  midst  of  the  afternoon.  The  fire  burned 
in  the  midst,  and  the  smoke  went  up  and  the  sun  came  down 
by  the  chimney.  And  the  man  was  aware  of  the  likeness 
of  one  that  warmed  his  hands  at  the  red  peats. 

“  I  greet  you,”  said  the  man,  “  in  the  name  of  God.” 

“  I  greet  you,”  said  he  that  warmed  his  hands,  “  but 
not  in  the  name  of  God,  for  I  am  none  of  His;  nor  in  the 
name  of  Hell,  for  I  am  not  of  Hell.  For  I  am  but  a  blood¬ 
less  thing,  less  than  wind  and  lighter  than  a  sound,  and  the 
wind  goes  through  me  like  a  net,  and  I  am  broken  by  a 
sound  and  shaken  by  the  cold.” 

“  Be  plain  with  me,”  said  the  man,  “  and  tell  me  your 
name  and  of  your  nature.’’ 

“  My  name,”  quoth  the  other,  “  is  not  yet  named,  and 
my  nature  not  yet  sure.  For  I  am  part  of  a  man;  and  I 
was  a  part  of  your  fathers,  and  went  out  to  fish  and  fight 
with  them  in  the  ancient  days.  But  now  is  my  turn  not 
yet  come;  and  I  wait  until  you  have  a  wife,  and  then  shall 
I  be  in  your  son,  and  a  brave  part  of  him,  rejoicing  manfully 
to  launch  the  boat  into  the  surf,  skilful  to  direct  the  helm, 
and  a  man.  of  might  where  the  ring  closes  and  the  blows 
are  going.” 
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“  This  is  a  marvellous  thing  to  hear,”  said  the  man ; 
“  and  if  you  are  indeed  to  be  my  son,  I  fear  it  will  go  ill 
with  you;  for  I  am  bitter  poor  in  goods  and  bitter  ugly 
in  face,  and  I  shall  never  get  me  a  wife  if  I  live  to  the 
age  of  eagles.”  •>. 

“All  this  have  I  come  to  remedy,  my  Father,”  said  the 
Poor  Thing;  “  for  we  must  go  this  night  to  the  little  isle 
of  sheep,  where  our  fathers  lie  in  the  deadcairn,  and  to~ 
morrow  to  the  Earl’s  Hall,  and  there  shall  you  find  a  wife 
by  my  providing.” 

So  the  man  rose  and  put  forth  his  boat  at  the  time  of 
the  sunsetting;  and  the  Poor  Thing  sat  in  the  prow,  and 
the  spray  blew  through  his  bones  like  snow,  and  the  wind 
whistled  in  his  teeth,  and  the  boat  dipped  not  with  the 
weight  of  him. 

“  I  am  fearful  to  see  you,  my  son,”  said  the  man.  “For 
methinks  you  are  no  thing  of  God.” 

“  It  is  only  the  wind  that  whistles  in  my  teeth,”  said 
the  Poor  Thing,  “  and  there  is  no  life  in  me  to  keep  it 
out.” 

So  they  came  to  the  little  isle  of  sheep,  where  the  surf 
burst  all  about  it  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  all 
green  with  bracken,  and  all  wet  with  dew,  and  the  moon 
enlightened  it.  They  ran  the  boat  into  a  cove,  and  set  foot 
to  land;  and  the  man  came  heavily  behind  among  the  rocks 
in  the  deepness  of  the  bracken,  but  the  Poor  Thing  went 
before  him  like  a  smoke  in  the  light  of  the  moon.  So  they 
came  to  the  deadcairn,  and  they  laid  their  ears  to  the  stones ; 
and  the  dead  complained  withinsides  like  a  swarm  of  bees: 
“  Time  was  that  marrow  was  in  our  bones,  and  strength  in 
our  sinews ;  and  the  thoughts  of  our  head  were  clothed  upon 
with  acts  and  the  words  of  men.  But  now  are  we  broken 
in  sunder,  and  the  bonds  of  our  bones  are  loosed,  and  our 
thoughts  lie  in  the  dust.” 

“  Then,”  said  the  Poor  Thing:  “  Charge  them  that  they 
give  you  the  virtue  they  withheld.” 

And  the  man  said:  “  Bones  of  my  fathers,  greeting!  for 
I  am  sprung  of  your  loins.  And  now  behold  I  break  open 
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the  piled  stones  of  your  cairn,  and  I  let  in  the  noon  between 
your  ribs.  Count  it  well  done,  for  it  was  to  be;  and  give 
me  what  I  come  seeking  in  the  name  of  blood  and  in  the 
name  of  God.” 

And  the  spirits  of  the  dead  stirred  in  the  cairn  like  ants ; 
and  they  spoke :  “  Y ou  have  broken  the  roof  of  our  cairn 
and  let  in  the  noon  between  our  ribs ;  and  you  have  the 
strength  of  the  still- living.  But  what  virtue  have  we? 
what  power?  or  what  jewel  here  in  the  dust  with  us,  that 
any  living  man  should  covet  or  receive  it?  for  we  are  less 
than  nothing.  But  we  tell  you  one  thing,  speaking  with 
many  voices  like  bees,  that  the  way  is  plain  before  all  like 
the  grooves  of  launching:  So  forth  into  life  and  fear  not, 
for  so  did  we  all  in  the  ancient  ages.”  And  their  voices 
passed  away  like  an  eddy  in  a  river. 

“  Now,”  said  the  Poor  Thing,  “  they  have  told  you  a  les¬ 
son,  but  make  them  give  you  a  gift.  Stoop  your  hand 
among  the  bones  without  drawback,  and  you  shall  find  their 
treasure.” 

So  the  man  stooped  his  hand,  and  the  dead  laid  hold  upon 
it  many  and  faint  like  ants ;  but  he  shook  them  off,  and 
behold,  what  he  brought  up  in  his  hand  was  the  shoe  of  a 
horse,  and  it  was  rusty. 

“  It  is  a  thing  of  no  price,”  quoth  the  man,  “  for  it  is 
rusty.” 

“We  shall  see  that,”  said  the  Poor  Thing;  “for  in  my 
thought  it  is  a  good  thing  to  do  what  our  fathers  did,  and 
to  keep  what  they  kept  without  question.  And  in  my  thought 
one  thing  is  as  good  as  another  in  this  world;  and  a  shoe 
of  a  horse  will  do.” 

Now  they  got  into  their  boat  with  the  horseshoe,  and 
when  the  dawn  was  come  they  were  aware  of  the  smoke  of 
the  Earl’s  town  and  the  bells  of  the  Kirk  that  beat.  So 
they  set  foot  to  shore;  and  the  man  went  up  to  the  market 
among  the  fishers  over  against  the  palace  and  the  Kirk; 
and  he  was  bitter  poor  and  bitter  ugly,  and  he  had  never 
a  fish  to  sell,  but  only  a  shoe  of  a  horse  in  his  creel,  and  it 
rusty. 
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« Now,”  said  the  Poor  Thing,  “  do  so  and  so,  and  you 
shall  find  a  wife  and  I  a  mother.” 

It  befell  that  the  Earl’s  daughter  came  forth  to  go  into 
the  Kirk  upon  her  prayers,  and  when  she  saw  the  poor 
man  stand  in  the  market  with  only  the  Shoe  of  a  horse, 
and  it  rusty,  it  came  in  her  mind  it  should  be  a  thing  of 
price. 

“  What  is  that  ?  ”  quoth  she. 

44  It  is  a  shoe  of  a  horse,”  said  the  man. 

«  And  what  is  the  use  of  it?  ”  quoth  the  Earl’s  daughter. 

44  It  is  for  no  use,”  said  the  man. 

46 1  may  not  believe  that,”  said  she ;  44  else  why  should  you 
carry  it?  ” 

44 1  do  so,”  said  he,  44  because  it  was  so  my  fathers  did 
in  the  ancient  ages ;  and  I  have  neither  a  better  reason  nor 

a  worse.”  .  . 

Now  the  Earl’s  daughter  could  not  find  it  m  her  mind  to 
believe  him.  44  Come,”  quoth  she,  44  sell  me  this,  for  I  am 

sure  it  is  a  thing  of  price.” 

«  Nay,”  said  the  man,  44  the  thing  is  not  for  sale. 

44  What?  ”  cried  the  Earl’s  daughter.  44  Then  what  make 
you  here  in  the  town’s  market,  with  the  thing  in  your  creel 
and  nought  beside?  ” 

44 1  sit  here,”  says  the  man,  44  to  get  me  a  wife. 

44  There  is  no  sense  in  any  of  these  answers,”  thought  th< 
Earl’s  daughter ;  44  and  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to 

By  came  the  Earl  upon  that ;  and  she  called  him  and  told 
him  all.  And  when  he  had  heard,  he  was  of  his  daughter  s 
mind  that  this  should  be  a  thing  of  virtue;  and  charged 
the  man  to  set  a  price  upon  the  thing  or  else  be  hanged 
upon  the  gallows,  and  that  was  near  at  hand  so  that  the 
man  could  see  it. 

44  The  way  of  life  is  straight  like  the  grooves  of  launch¬ 
ing,”  quoth  the  man.  44  And  if  I  am  to  be  hanged  let  me 
be  hanged.” 

44  Why !  ”  cried  the  Earl,  44  will  you  set  your  neck  against 
a  shoe  of  a  horse,  and  it  rusty  ?  ” 
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“  In  my  thought,”  said  the  man,  “  one  thing  is  as  good 
as  another  in  this  world ;  and  a  shoe  of  a  horse  will 
do.” 

“  This  can  never  be,”  thought  the  Earl,  and  he  stood  and 
looked  upon  the  man,  and  bit  his  beard. 

And  the  man  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled.  44  It  was 
so  my  fathers  did  in  the  ancient  ages,”  quoth  he  to  the 
Earl,  44  and  I  have  neither  a  better  reason  nor  a  worse.” 

44  There  is  no  sense  in  any  of  this,”  thought  the  Earl, 
44  and  I  must  be  growing  old.”  So  he  had  his  daughter 
on  one  side,  and  says  he :  44  Many  suitors  have  you  denied, 
my  child.  But  here  is  a  very  strange  matter  that  a  man 
should  cling  so  to  a  shoe  of  a  horse,  and  it  rusty;  and 
that  he  should  offer  it  like  a  thing  on  sale,  and  yet  not  sell 
it;  and  that  he  should  sit  there  seeking  a  wife.  If  I  come 
not  to  the  bottom  of  this  thing,  I  shall  have  no  more  pleasure 
in  bread;  and  I  can  see  no  way,  but  either  I  should  hang 
or  you  should  marry  him.” 

44  By  my  troth,  but  he  is  bitter  ugly,”  said  the  Earl’s 
daughter.  44  How  if  the  gallows  be  so  near  at  hand?  ” 

44  It  was  not  so,”  said  the  Earl,  44  that  my  fathers  did 
in  the  ancient  ages.  I  am  like  the  man,  and  can  give  you 
neither  a  better  reason  nor  a  worse.  But  do  you,  prithee, 
speak  with  him  again.” 

So  the  Earl’s  daughter  spoke  to  the  man.  44  If  you  were 
not  so  bitter  ugly,”  quoth  she,  44  my  father  the  Earl  would 
have  us  marry.” 

44  Bitter  ugly  am  I,”  said  the  man,  44  and  you  as  fair 
as  May.  Bitter  ugly  I  am,  and  what  of  that?  It  was  so 
my  fathers  .  .  .” 

44  In  the  name  of  God,”  said  the  Earl’s  daughter,  44  let 
your  fathers  be!” 

44  If  I  had  done  that,”  said  the  man,  44  you  had  never  been 
chaffering  with  me  here  in  the  market,  nor  your  father  the 
Earl  watching  with  the  end  of  his  eye.” 

44  But  come,”  quoth  the  Earl’s  daughter,  44  this  is  a  very 
strange  thing,  that  you  would  have  me  wed  for  a  shoe  of  a 
horse,  and  it  rusty.” 
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“  In  my  thought,”  quoth  the  man,  44  one  thing  is  as 
good  .  . 

“  0,  spare  me  that,”  said  the  Earl’s  daughter,  “  and  tell 
me  why  I  should  marry.” 

44  Listen  and  look,”  said  the  man. 

Now  the  wind  blew  through  the  Poor  Thing  like  an  infant 
crying,  so  that  her  heart  was  melted;  and  her  eyes  were 
unsealed,  and  she  was  aware  of  the  thing  as  it  were  a  babe 
unmothered,  and  she  took  it  to  her  arms,  and  it  melted  in 
her  arms  like  the  air. 

44  Come,95  said  the  man,  44  behold  a  vision  of  our  children, 
the  busy  hearth,  and  the  white  heads.  And  let  that  suffice, 
for  it  is  all  God  offers.” 

44  I  have  no  delight  in  it,”  said  she,  but  with  that  she 
sighed. 

44  The  ways  of  life  are  straight  like  the  grooves  of  launch¬ 
ing,”  said  the  man,  and  he  took  her  by  the  hand. 

44  And  what  shall  we  do  with  the  horseshoe?”  quoth  she. 

44 1  will  give  it  to  your  father,”  said  the  man;  44  and  he 
can  make  a  Kirk  and  a  mill  of  it  for  me.” 

It  came  to  pass  in  time  that  the  Poor  Thing  was  born, 
but  memory  of  these  matters  slept  within  him,  and  he  knew 
not  that  which  he  had  done.  But  he  was  a  part  of  the 
eldest  son;  rejoicing  manfully  to  launch  the  boat  into  the 
surf,  skilful  to  direct  the  helm,  and  a  man  of  might  where 
the  ring  closes  and  the  blows  are  going. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  MORROW 

THE  King  of  Duntrine  had  a  daughter  when  he  was  old, 
and  she  was  the  fairest  King’s  daughter  between  two 
seas;  her  hair  was  like  spun  gold  and  her  eyes  like  pools 
in  a  river ;  and  the  King  gave  her  a  castle  upon  the  sea 
beach,  with  a  terrace,  and  a  court  of  the  hewn  stone,  and 
four  towers  at  the  four  corners.  Here  she  dwelt  and  grew 
up,  and  had  no  care  for  the  morrow  and  no  power  upon  the 
hour,  after  the  manner  of  simple  men. 

It  befell  that  she  walked  one  day  by  the  beach  of  the 
sea,  when  it  was  autumn,  and  the  wind  blew  from  the  place 
of  rains ;  and  upon  the  one  hand  of  her  the  sea  beat,  and 
upon  the  other  the  dead  leaves  ran.  This  was  the  loneliest 
beach  between  two  seas,  and  strange  things  had  been  done 
there  in  the  ancient  ages.  Now  the  King’s  daughter  was 
aware  of  a  crone  that  sat  upon  the  beach.  The  sea  foam  ran 
to  her  feet,  and  the  dead  leaves  swarmed  about  her  back, 
and  the  rags  blew  about  her  face  in  the  blowing  of  the 
wind. 

“  Now,”  said  the  King’s  daughter,  and  she  named  a  holy 
name,  “  this  is  the  most  unhappy  old  crone  between  two 
seas.” 

“  Daughter  of  a  King,”  said  the  crone,  “  you  dwell  in  a 
stone  house,  and  your  hair  is  like  the  gold,  but  what  is  your 
profit?  Life  is  not  long,  nor  lives  strong;  and  you  live 
after  the  way  of  simple  men,  and  have  no  thought  for  the 
morrow  and  no  power  upon  the  hour.” 

“  Thought  for  the  morrow,  that  I  have,”  said  the  King’s 
daughter;  “but  power  upon  the  hour,  that  have  I  not.” 
And  she  mused  with  herself. 

Then  the  crone  smote  her  lean  hands  one  within  the  other, 
and  laughed  like  a  seagull.  “  Home,”  cried  she,  “  O  daugh- 
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ter  of  a  King,  home  to  jour  stone  house,  for  the  longing  is 
come  upon  you  now,  nor  can  you  live  any  more  after  the 
manner  of  simple  men.  Home,  and  toil  and  suffer,  till  the 
gift  come  that  will  make  you  bare,  and  till  the  man  come 
that  will  bring  you  care.”  V 

The  King’s  daughter  made  no  more  ado,  but  she  turned 
about  and  went  home  to  her  house  in  silence.  And  when 
she  was  come  into  her  chamber  she  called  for  her  nurse. 

“  Nurse,”  said  the  King’s  daughter,  “  thought  is  come 
upon  me  for  the  morrow,  so  that  I  can  live  no  more  after 
the  manner  of  simple  men.  Tell  me  what  I  must  do  that  I 
may  have  power  upon  the  hour.” 

Then  the  nurse  moaned  like  a  snow  wind.  “  Alas !  ”  said 
she,  “that  this  thing  should  be;  but  the  thought  is  gone 
into  your  marrow,  nor  is  there  any  cure  against  the  thought. 
Be  it  so,  then,  even  as  you  will;  though  power  is  less  than 
weakness,  power  shall  you  have ;  and  though  the  thought  is 
colder  than  winter,  yet  shall  you  think  it  to  an  end.” 

So  the  King’s  daughter  sat  in  her  vaulted  chamber  in 
the  masoned  house,  and  she  thought  upon  the  thought. 
Nine  years  she  sat ;  and  the  sea  beat  upon  the  terrace,  and 
the  gulls  cried  about  the  turrets,  and  wind  crooned  in  the 
chimneys  of  the  house.  Nine  years  she  came  not  abroad, 
nor  tasted  the  clean  air,  neither  saw  God’s  sky.  Nine  years 
she  sat  and  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  nor 
heard  speech  of  anyone,  but  thought  upon  the  thought 
of  the  morrow.  And  her  nurse  fed  her  in  silence,  and  she 
took  of  the  food  with  her  left  hand  and  ate  it  without 
grace. 

Now  when  the  nine  years  were  out,  it  fell  dusk  in  the 
autumn,  and  there  came  a  sound  in  the  wind  like  a  sound 
of  piping.  At  that  the  nurse  lifted  up  her  finger  in  the 
vaulted  house. 

“  I  hear  a  sound  in  the  wind,”  said  she,  “  that  is  like  the 
sound  of  piping.” 

“  It  is  but  a  little  sound,”  said  the  King’s  daughter,  “  but 
yet  it  is  sound  enough  for  me.” 

So  they  went  down  in  the  dusk  to  the  doors  of  the  house, 
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and  along  the  beach  of  the  sea.  And  the  waves  beat  upon 
the  one  hand,  and  upon  the  other  the  dead  leaves  ran;  and 
the  clouds  raced  in  the  sky,  and  the  gulls  flew  widdershins. 
And  when  they  came  to  that  part  of  the  beach  where  strange 
things  had  been  done  in  the  ancient  ages,  lo,  there  was  the 
crone,  and  she  was  dancing  widdershins. 

“  What  makes  you  dance  widdershins,  old  crone  ?  ”  said 
the  King’s  daughter,  “  here  upon  the  bleak  beach  between  the 
waves  and  the  dead  leaves?  ” 

“  I  hear  a  sound  in  the  wind  that  is  like  a  sound  of  pip¬ 
ing?”  quoth  she.  “  And  it  is  for  that  that  I  dance  widder¬ 
shins.  For  the  gift  comes  that  will  make  you  bare,  and  the 
man  comes  that  must  bring  you  care.  But  for  me  the  mor¬ 
row  is  come  that  I  have  thought  upon,  and  the  hour  of  my 
power.” 

“  How  comes  it,  crone,”  said  the  King’s  daughter,  “  that 
you  waver  like  a  rag,  and  pale  like  a  dead  leaf  before  my 
eyes?  ” 

“  Because  the  morrow  has  come  that  I  have  thought  upon, 
and  the  hour  of  my  power,”  said  the  crone,  and  she  fell 
on  the  beach,  and  lo !  she  was  but  stalks  of  the  sea  tangle, 
and  dust  of  the  sea  sand,  and  the  sand  lice  hopped  upon  the 
place  of  her. 

“  This  is  the  strangest  thing  that  befell  between  two  seas,” 
said  the  King’s  daughter  of  Duntrine. 

But  the  nurse  broke  out  and  moaned  like  an  autumn  gale. 
“  I  am  weary  of  the  wind,”  quoth  she,  and  she  bewailed 
her  day. 

The  King’s  daughter  was  aware  of  a  man  upon  the  beach, 
he  went  hooded  so  that  none  might  perceive  his  face;  and 
a  pipe  was  underneath  his  arm.  The  sound  of  his  pipe  was 
like  singing  wasps  and  like  the  wind  that  sings  in  windle- 
straw;  and  it  took  hold  upon  men’s  ears  like  the  crying 
of  gulls. 

“  Are  you  the  comer?  ”  quoth  the  King’s  daughter  of 
Duntrine. 

“  I  am  the  comer,”  said  he,  “  and  these  are  the  pipes 
that  a  man  may  hear,  and  I  have  power  upon  the  hour,  and 
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this  is  the  song  of  the  morrow.”  And  he  piped  the  song 
of  the  morrow,  and  it  was  as  long  as  years,  and  the  nurse 

wept  out  aloud  at  the  hearing  of  it. 

«  That  is  true,”  said  the  King’s  daughter,  “  that  you  pipe 
the  song  of  the  morrow;  but  that  ye  have  power  upon  the 
hour,  how  may  I  know  that?  Show  me  a  marvel, here  upon 
the  beach  between  the  waves  and  the  dead  leaves. 

And  the  man  said,  “  Upon  whom?  ” 

“Here  is  my  nurse,”  quoth  the  King’s  daughter.  She 
is  weary  of  the  wind.  Show  me  a  good  marvel  upon  her. 

And  lo  the  nurse  fell  upon  the  beach  as  it  were  two  hand¬ 
fuls  of  dead  leaves,  and  the  wind  whirled  them  widdershms, 

and  the  sand  lice  hopped  between.  t 

“  It  is  true,”  said  the  King’s  daughter  of  Duntnne ;  you 
are  the  comer,  and  you  have  power  upon  the  hour.  Come 

with  me  to  my  stone  house.”  _  .  , 

So  they  went  by  the  sea  margin,  and  the  man  piped  the 
song  of  the  morrow,  and  the  leaves  followed  behind  them 
as  they  went.  Then  they  sat  down  together;  and  the  sea 
beat  on  the  terrace,  and  the  gulls  cried  about  the  towers, 
and  the  wind  crooned  in  the  chimneys  of  the  house.  Nine 
years  they  sat,  and  every  year  when  it  fell  autumn,  the 
man  said,  “  This  is  the  hour,  and  I  have  power  m  it,  and 
the  daughter  of  the  King  said,  “  Nay,  but  pipe  me  the  song 
of  the  morrow.”  And  he  piped  it,  and  it  was  long  like 

years.  ,  , 

Now  when  the  nine  years  were  gone,  the  King  s  daughter 
of  Duntrine  got  her  to  her  feet,  like  one  that  remembers, 
and  she  looked  about  her  in  the  masoned  house;  and  all 
her  servants  were  gone;  only  the  man  that  piped  sat  upon 
the  terrace  with  the  hand  upon  his  face,  and  as  he  piped  the 
leaves  ran  about  the  terrace  and  the  sea  beat  along  the  wall. 
Then  she  cried  to  him  with  a  great  voice,  “  This  is  the  hour, 
and  let  me  see  the  power  of  it.”  And  with  that  the  wind 
blew  off  the  hand  from  the  man’s  face,  and  lo,  there  was  no 
man  there,  only  the  clothes  and  the  hand  and  the  pipes 
tumbled  one  upon  another  in  a  corner  of  the  terrace,  and 
the  dead  leaves  ran  over  them. 
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And  the  King’s  daughter  of  Duntrine  got  her  to  that 
part  of  the  beach  where  strange  things  had  been  done  in  the 
ancient  ages,  and  there  she  sat  her  down.  The  sea  foam 
ran  to  her  feet,  and  the  dead  leaves  swarmed  about  her 
back,  and  the  veil  blew  about  her  face  in  the  blowing  of  the 
wind.  And  when  she  lifted  up  her  eyes,  there  was  the 
daughter  of  a  King  come  walking  on  the  beach.  Her  hair 
was  like  the  spun  gold,  and  her  eyes  like  pools  in  a  river, 
and  she  had  no  thought  for  the  morrow  and  no  power  upon 
the  hour,  after  the  manner  of  simple  men. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE 


In  Vaieima  Letters,  under  date  of  August  18th,  1892, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  writes  to  Sidney  Colvin  as  follows: 

“  Thence  all  together  to  Vailima,  where  we  read  aloud 
a  Ouida  Romance,  we  have  been  secretly  writing;  in  which 
Haggard  was  the  hero,  and  each  one  of  the  authors  had  to 
draw  a  portrait  of  him  or  herself  in  a  Ouida  light,  Leigh, 
Lady  J.,  Fanny,  R.  L.  S.,  Belle,  and  Graham  were  the 
authors.” 

This  “  romance  ”  was  issued  privately  under  the  following 
title :  An  Object  of  Pity  ;  or  The  Man  Haggard.  A  Ro¬ 
mance.  By  Many  Competent  Hands.  Imprinted  at  Ams¬ 
terdam. 

The  little  book  is  extremely  scarce,  and  no  portion  of  it 
has  ever  before  been  reprinted  in  any  edition  of  Stevenson’s 
works.  The  copy  used  was  from  the  library  of  George  M. 
Williamson,  Esq.,  and  formerly  formed  a  portion  of  the 
C.  B.  Foote  collection.  This  copy  contains  the  following 
letter  from  Edmund  Gosse  to  Mr.  Foote; 

39  Delamere  Terrace, 

Westbourne  Square,  W*  24,  11,  96. 

My  Dear  Foote: — • 

It  gives  me  real  pleasure  to  be  able  to  ask  you  to  accept  a  copy 
of  “An  Object  of  Pity,”  which  goes  to  you  by  this  mail.  I  think  it 
the  most  unattainable  of  all  R.  L.  S.’s  productions.  I  have  got  Sidney 
Colvin  to  write  the  real  names  of  the  authors  of  each  section  by  the 
side  of  the  list  of  pseudonyms.  My  friend,  Lady  Jersey,  possesses 
the  original  MS.  of  the  whole  thing.  Let  me  have  a  card  to  say  that 
it,  and  the  Moral  Emblems  II.,  reach  you  safely. 

Yours  always, 

Edmund  Gosse. 

Very  few  copies  of  An  Object  of  Pity  were  printed.* 
I  think  only  35. 
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The  Table  of  Contents  is  as  follows: 

Dedication  (by  Tusitala). 

Chap.  I — Samoa  (by  Le  Tapenali). 

“  II — The  Mulled  Mystery  of  Malfe  (by  Le  Tamaitai 

Sili). 

“  III— There  was  a  Sound  of  Revelry  by  Night  (by 
Le  Fafine  Mamana,  O.  I.  Le  Manga). 

<6  IV — Late,  Ever  Late  (by  Tusitala). 

“  V- — Extract  from  the  Diary  of  a  Woman  Child  (by 

Teuila). 

Epilogue  (by  Pelema). 

Vale  (by  Le  Tapenali). 

We  have  reprinted  the  Dedication  and  Chapter  IV.,  they 
being  Stevenson’s  contribution  to  the  volume,  and  we  have 
added  to  the  list  of  pseudonyms  on  the  last  page  of  the 
Dedication,  the  key  to  the  authors  as  furnished  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Colvin.  A  few  slight  errors  occurring  in  the  original 
edition  are  corrected  in  this  printing. 
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Lady  Ouida, 

Many  besides  yourself  have  exulted  to  collect  Olympian  poly¬ 
syllables,  and  to  sling  ink,  not  Wisely  but  too  Well.  They  are 
forgotten,  you  endure.  Many  have  made  it  their  goal  and 
object  to  Exceed ;  and  who  else  has  been  so  Excessive ?  Many 
have  desired  to  see  the  world  otherwise  ( and ,  if  possible, 
Larger j  than  God  made  it;  and  in  this  ambition  none  has  been 
prospered  to  succeed  like  the  author  of  “  Strathmore.”  It  is, 
therefore,  with  a  becoming  diffidence  that  we  profit  by  an  un¬ 
usual  circumstance  to  approach  and  to  address  you. 

We,  the  undersigned,  all  persons  of  ability  and  good  char¬ 
acter,  were  suddenly  startled  to  find  ourselves  walking  in  broad 
day  in  the  halls  of  one  of  your  romances.  We  looked  about  us 
with  embarrassment,  we  instinctively  spoke  low;  and  you  were 
good  enough  not  to  perceive  the  intrusion  or  to  affect  uncon¬ 
sciousness.  But  we  were  there;  we  have  inhabited  your  tropical 
imagination;  we  have  lived  in  the  reality  that  which  you  had 
but  dreamed  of  in  your  studio.  And  the  Man  Haggard  above 
all.  The  house  he  dwells  in  was  not  built  by  any  carpenter, 
you  wrote  it  with  your  pen;  the  friends  with  which  he  has 
surrounded  himself  are  the  mere  spirit  of  your  nostrils;  and 
those  who  look  on  at  his  career  are  kept  in  a  continual  twitter 
lest  he  should  fall  out  of  the  volume;  in  which  case,  I  suppose, 
he  must  infallibly  injure  himself  beyond  repair:  and  the  char¬ 
acters  in  the  same  novel,  what  would  become  of  them ?  And 
must  they  not  go  on  pretending  ( with  what  countenance  they 
mightj  that  the  Man  Haggard  was  there,  and  had  just  inter¬ 
rupted  them f  much  as  Salvini  has  been  seen  to  do  when  the 
ghost  of  Banquo  failed  him  at  the  tryst. 

The  present  volume  has  been  written  slavishly  from  your 
own  gorgeous,  but  peculiar  point  of  view.  Your  touch  of  com¬ 
plaisance  in  observation,  your  genial  excess  of  epithet,  and  the 
grace  of  your  antiquarian  allusions,  have  been  cultivated  like 
the  virtues.  Could  we  do  otherwise f  When  nature  and  life 
had  caught  the  lyre  from  your  burning  hands,  who  were  we  to 
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affect  a  sternef  independence ?  But  while  seeking  to  borrow 
tints  from  that  admired  palette  we  have  been  careful  to  respect 
the  Facts  of  the  Case.  As  for  the  characters,  each  author  has 
been  intrusted  with  his  own,  a  certain  pledge  of  Sincerity ;  while 
all  have  contributed  emulously  to  enrich  tjie  central  figure  of 
the  Man  Haggard  with  the  ornaments  of  truth  and  soberness. 
For  the  incidents,  it  must  be  owned  the  Epilogue  is  still  pro¬ 
phetic;  but  to  all  acquainted  with  Norfolk  it  will  seem  highly 
credible.  The  King’s  palace,  again,  appears  to  be  not  quite 
voraciously  described,  and.  you  are  recommended  not  to  rely  in 
practice  on  the  recipe  for  Kava:  it  was  not  a  cookery  book  we 
had  in  view.  Lastly,  there  is  a  regrettable  incident  referred  to 
on  p.  45,  on  which  I  must  trouble  you  with  a  more  particular 
comment.  It  is  doubtless  highly  characteristic  of  the  Man 
Haggard;  and  the  words  attributed  to  him  after  the  deed  were 
actually  uttered  and  heard.  But  of  the  deed  itself,  in  spite  of 
an  unwarrantable  statement  in  the  text,  we  have  no  legal .  evi¬ 
dence,  or  not  any  which  would  be  accepted  by  a  Norfolk  jury. 
And  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  none  of  those  present  remarked 
an  occurrence,  which  could  scarce  have  passed  without  attract¬ 
ing  a  measure  of  attention,  and  that  no  persons  have  since  been 
reported  missing  in  the  city. 

In  every  other  particidar  the  volume  in  your  hands  is  true; 
and  you  are  to  consider  whether  your  interests  have  been  in¬ 
fringed,  what  should  be  your  proper  remedy,  and  before  what 
Court,  and  against  what  defendent  you  should  now  proceed; 
whether  against  the  Man  Haggard  for  a  simple  trespass,  or 
against  his  parents,  who  seem  guilty  of  a  flagrant  breach  of 
literary  good  faith;  and  whether  the  British  Government,  which 
certainly  aided  and  abetted,  and  may  be  said  to  have  held  a 
candle  in  the  business,  should  not,  perhaps,  be  called  a  party 
to  the  suit. 

We  are. 

Lady  Ouida, 

Your  fond  admirers. 

Lady  Jersey  O  LE  TAMAITAI  SILI 

(The  Queen  woman),  alias  Amelia 
Capt.  Leigh  O  LE  TAPENALI 

(Prince  Rupert) 

F.  v.  de  G.  S.  O  LE  FAFINE  MAMANA  O  I  LE  MAUGA 

(The  Witch-woman  of  the  Mountain) 
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R.  L.  S.  O  TUSITALA 

(The  Writer  of  Tales) 

Mrs.  Strong  O  TEUILA 

(The  Adorner  of  the  Ugly) 

Graham  Balfour  O  PELEMA 

(Significance  unknown;  ignotus  ipse  nomine  ignoto ), 
a  Globe-trotter 

Apia, 

August  2,  1892. 
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**LATE,  EVEB  LATE  ** 

THAT  was  a  strange  house,  fit  for  a  strange  inhabitant. 

The  ground  on  which  it  stood  was  low.  A  tremor 
and  a  great  voice  of  the  sea  filled  it  day  and  night.  Moulder¬ 
ing  gardens,  from  which  the  luxuriance  of  a  tropic  flora 
had  now  almost  effaced  the  artifice  of  man,  came  close  to 
its  walls,  and  were  studded  with  lone  pavilions,  and  browsed 
by  costly  steeds.  Lights  passed  amid  the  thickets ;  lights 
turn  red  faintly  in  the  pavilions;  in  the  upper  story  shone 
the  lamps  and  lantern  of  the  high  festival;  in  all  the  lower 
chambers,  tapers  of  vigilant  myrmidons  streamed  between 
substantial  gratings.  For  the  place  was  barred  with  steel, 
like  the  heart  of  him  who  dwelt  there. 

Ay,  it  was  a  fit  free  home  for  him:  semi-royal,  sinister, 
senescent;  strong  enough,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  to 
bear  the  onset  of  besieging  battalions,  and  yet  tottering  to 
its  fall.  Bees  nested  in  the  beams.  By  night  strange  tropic 
things  poured  forth,  and  obscured  the  bright  lamps,  and 
blotted  the  rare  napery,  so  that,  at  times,  even  the  Man 
Haggard  would  leap  in  a  horror  from  his  festival,  and  roar 
until  the  caverned  peninsula  trembled  and  re-echoed  to  its 
bowels,  and  the  pale  guests  and  the  obsequious  alien  servants 
crowded  to  appease  his  fury.  Costly  works  of  art  and  deadly 
instruments  of  war  hung  together  from  the  walls;  costly 
and  humble  gewgaws  lay  heaped  in  barbaric  incongruity 
upon  the  tables;  and  at  times,  while  the  Man  Haggard 
strode  in  his  long  unsteady  halls,  and  berated  his  accomplices, 
and  gave  to  those  weighty  dispatches,  over  which  ministers 
grew  pale,  the  thunder  of  his  voice,  then  would  bum  at  his 
side,  as  it  burned  in  the  boudoir  of  the  dissolute  hetaira,  as 
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in  the  retiring  room  of  the  luxurious  Hussar,  that  rare, 
that  almost  priceless  perfume,  Ruban  de  Bruges.  Ay,  they 
were  well  met,  the  strange  house  and  its  singular  denizen, 
they  were  well  met. 

The  guests  were  assembled,  the  Queen-woman — she  who 
was  nameless,  but  who  throned  it  there* ‘like  any  Berenice 
or  Semiramis  of  the  old  glad  days,  when  the  world’s  eyes 
were  young  and  the  kids  danced  among  the  capers  to  the 
flutes  of  Pan — the  Queen-woman  sat  in  her  chair,  calm  of 
face,  but  trouble  ate  into  her  heart.  For  there  was  one 
wanting.  The  dark  witch  of  the  mountains  stole  with 
small  steps,  peered  with  swift  uneasy  eyes,  but  peered 
in  vain.  Still  there  was  one  wanting.  In  vain  Prince 
Rupert  obliterated  all  expression  from  his  face  and 
veiled  an  anxious  glance  behind  a  shining  eye-glass ; 
in  vain  he  gathered  admiration  from  all  women,  and  envy 
from  all  men ;  he,  too,  felt  the  omen,  and  quailed  in  his 
gold  lace,  and  he  of  the  name  which  brought  a  light  to 
the  eye  of  the  Canadian  book  agent,  and  a  flush  to  the 
cheek  of  the  Chicago  pirate — he  who  had  earned  fame  only 
to  despise  it,  luxury  only  to  discard  it — who  had  fled  from 
the  splendours  of  a  suburban  residence  to  toss  in  the  rude 
trading  schooner  among  uncharted  reefs — who  had  left 
the  saturnalian  pleasures  of  the  Athenaeum  to  become  a 
dweller  in  the  bush,  and  the  councillor  of  rebel  sovereigns, 
crouching  at  night  with  them  about  the  draughty  lamp 
on  the  bare  cabin  floor — wrhose  pen  was  of  gold,  and 
his  bed  a  mat  on  a  chest,  who  loved  but  three  things, 
women,  adventure,  art — and  art  the  least  of  these  three, 
and,  as  men  whispered,  adventure  the  most — was  he,  even 
he,  at  ease?  I  trow  not.  His  slender  fingers  plucked  at 
his  long  mustache;  his  dark  eyes  glittered  in  his  narrow 
sanguine  face;  in  his  mind — the  mind  of  a  poet — the  oaths 
of  stevedores  and  coalporters  hurtled. 

But  these  were  of  those  who  knew ;  and  meanwhile  the 
ruck  of  the  invited  thronged  with  precaution  on  the  totter¬ 
ing  floors.  The  house  was  doomed ;  report  ran  openly  in 
the  island  capital  that  it  must  fall;  perhaps  nothing  but 
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the  fame  of  the  Queen-woman  could  have  gathered  so  great 
a  company  under  its  menaced  roof.  And  as  the  wind  beat 
upon  its  walls  and  deluged  it  with  volleys  of  stage-rain, 
and  the  beams  throbbed  under  that  multitudinous  footing, 
one  looked  to  another  with  a  haggard  surmise,  and  the 
speech  on  their  pale,  silent  faces  syllabled  a  common  fear : 
“  Will  it  fall  to-night?  ”  Outside,  in  the  narrow  harbour, 
under  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  storm,  huge  warships 
tossed  with  their  ponderous  armament;  yet  these  were  safe, 
and  that  throng  of  many  races,  treading  the  long  halls  of 
the  Man  Haggard,  knew  themselves  in  danger.  In  vain 
the  lamps  shone  many  coloured ;  in  vain  the  banners  drooped 
and  the  palms  arched  on  the  gorgeous  walls.  Heart  spoke 
to  heart,  and  their  speech  was  of  fear.  One  thought  was  in 
the  mind  of  white  and  brown ;  of  the  hardy  American ;  of 
the  lissom  Hindu ;  of  the  Teuton,  bearded  and  bald ;  of  the 
islander,  barefoot  even  in  that  gay  place,  and  robed  in  white 
like  a  sun-priest  of  the  old,  glad  days,  when  the  world’s 
eyes  were  young,  and  the  gods,  etc. ;  of  the  gilt  and  glaze 
Hussar,  inured  to  the  thunder  of  the  squadrons ;  of  the 
captain  of  the  great  ships,  deafened. with  the  bellowing  of 
the  guns ;  for  all  these  were  crowded  in  the  halls  of  the  Man 
Haggard,  and  all  walked  with  bated  breath.  . 

Ay,  they  feared  that !  the  innocent,  the  uncunning ;  that 
material  fear  spoke  loud  to  all;  the  most  ignorant  espied, 
under  the  flowers  and  palms,  the  blackness  of  the  pit.  The 
tale  is  old;  old  as  the  days  when  the  rude  Macedonian 
peasant,  bursting  his  way  across  Thessalian  thickets,  saw, 
and  knew,  and  thrilled  at  the  sight  of  old  Evoe  and  Dyo- 
nisius  of  Helikarnassos  dancing,  their  godheads  laid  aside 
by  the  triumphal  amphorae  on  the  white  fields  of  thyme, 
and  under  the  flowering  boughs  of  Lachrimachristi.  So 
was  it  with  the  guests  of  Belshazzar  and  the  minions  ot 
Sardanapalus.  The  material  peril— ay,  they  could  see  that; 
but  it  was  only  the  few  that  spied  the  darker  omen  and  could 
read  the  minatory  script  upon  the  wall.  There  was  the 
strength,  the  wisdom,  the  youth,  wealth  and  beauty  pi  the 
islands,  crowded  in  the  halls  of  the  Man  Haggard,  swinging 
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as  they  were  with  the  assault  of  tempest ;  thronged  as  were 
their  cellars  with  treacherous,  alien  slaves;  and  the  Man 
Haggard  was  not  there  among  his  guests. 

Where  was  he? 

In  the  extreme  rear  of  his  domain,  far -from  the  coloured 
lamps  and  the  stringed  music,  the  man  had  his  dwelling  in 
a  cabin  of  painted  wood.  A  stranger  (had  he  dared)  might 
have  wandered  for  days  in  that  rich,  decaying  pleasance, 
and  perhaps  not  remarked  the  Dwelling  of  the  Master.  But 
the  way  to  its  door  was  known  by  the  costly  steed  that  loved 
to  follow  and  fondle  him,  and  the  wild  dove  that  knew  and 
waited  for  his  coming.  It  was  known  by  the  cringing  mes¬ 
sengers  that  stole  there  all  day  long,  the  bearers  of  letters. 
For  it  was  here  that  he  received,  here  that  he  answered  them, 
without  a  book,  without  a  Peerage,  trusting  in  the  resources 
of  his  brain.  And  when  the  ready  pen  had  done  its  work 
he  would  call  for  wine,  and  laugh  aloud  with  that  laugh  of 
his  that  was  noisy  as  a  boy’s  and  cruel  as  a  woman’s.  Out¬ 
side  and  in,  the  cabin  was  to  match.  A  female  thing,  a 
maid,  a  nymph  of  Dian,  might  fitly  have  bestowed  her  nar¬ 
row  limbs  in  that  plain  sleeping  place.  A  vessel  (rude 
as  a  consul’s)  served  him  for  the  toilet.  Save  for  the 
manly  shaving  stick,  and  a  chest  that  contained  a  few  memo¬ 
rials  of  more  innocent  years,  the  singular  chamber  might 
be  best  described  as  empty.  And  it  was  in  such  surround¬ 
ings  that  he  fitted  to  his  powerful  shoulders  a  coat  that 
was  heavy  with  gold,  and  was  the  gift  of  an  Empress.  Ay, 
an  Empress  gave  it  him ;  but  did  she  know  all? 

He  stood  a  moment  in  the  almost  royal  pomp  of  his  attire. 
“It  was  otherwise  in  Norfolk,  happy  Norfolk,  Land  of 
Story,”  he  sighed. 

But  the  weakness  in  that  stern  soul  endured  but  for  the 
instant.  He  turned,  he  passed  forth  into  the  night  and 
tempest;  and  bowing  his  lion  crest  against  the  onset  of  the 
squalls,  moved  toward  the  lights  and  the  music. 

“  Late — ever  late,”  he  murmured. 

Scarce  a  moment  more,  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  surprised 
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and  fascinated  guests,  the  Man  Haggard  stood  and 
on  the  threshold,  a  hollow  smile  on  his  face,  a 
excuse  upon  his  tongue. 

«  At  last,”  breathed  the  Queen-woman. 

And  the  ruddy  face  of  Tusitala  paled  with  the 

relief. 


glittered 

scornful 

exquisite 
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